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OUR MESS.—JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER XLIV.——THE BAR DINNER. 


Ar nine o’clock the jury retired, and 
a little afterwards the front drawing- 
room of the head inn was becoming 
every moment more crowded, as the 
door opened to admit the several mem- 
bers of the bar, invited to partake 
of Mrs. Rooney's hospitalities. Mrs. 
Rooney’s, I say; for the etiquette of 
the circuit forbidding the attorney to 
entertain the dignitaries of the craft, 
Paul was only at present his own 
table on sufferance, and sought out the 
least obtrusive place he could find, 
among the juniors and side-dishes. 

No one who could have seen the gay, 
laughing, merry mob of shrewd, cun- 
ning-looking men that chatted away 
there, would have imagined them, a 
few moments previously, engaged in a 
peer where the lives of four of 

eir fellow-men hung in the balance, 
and where, at the very moment, the 
deliberation was continued that should, 
perhaps, sentence them to death upon 
the scaffold. 

The instincts of a profession are 
narrow and humiliating things to wit- 
ness. The surgeon who sees but in 
the suffering agony of his patient the 
occasional displacement of certain ana- 
tomical details, is little better than a 
savage: the lawyer who watches the 
passions of hope and fear, distrust, 
dread, and suspicion, only to take 
advantage of them in his case, is far 
worse than one. I confess, on looking 
at these men, I could never divest my- 
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self of the impression, that the hired 
and paid-for passion of the advocate ; 
the subtlety that is engaged special ; 
the wit that is briefed ; the impetuous 
rush of indignant eloquence that is 
bottled up from town to town in cir- 
cuit, and, like soda-water, grows weaker 
at every corking—make but a poor 
ensemble of qualities for the class, who, 
par excellence, stand at the head of 
professional life. 

One there was, indeed, whose hag- 
gard eye and blanched cheek showed 
no semblance of forgetting the scene 
in which so lately he had been an actor. 
This was the lawyer who had defended 
the prisoners. He sat in a window, 
resting his head upon his hand—fatigue, 
exhaustion, but more than all, intense 
feeling pourtrayed in every lineament 
of his pale face. 

“ Ah,” said the gay, jovial-lookin 
attorney-general, slapping him fami- 
liarly on the shoulder—“ah, my dear 
fellow ; not tired, | hope. The court 
was tremendously hot ; but come, rally 
a bit: we shall want you. Bennet 
and O’Grady have disappointed us, it 
seems ; but you area host in yourself.” 

** Maybe so,” replied the other 
faintly, and scarce lifting his eyes ; 
“but you can’t depend on my ele- 
vation.” 

The ease and readiness of the reply, 
as well as the tones of the voice, struck 
me, and I perceived that it was no 
other than the prior of the Monks of 
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the Screw who had spoken. Mrs. 
Rooney made her appearance at the 
moment, and my attention was soon 
taken away by the announcement of 
dinner. 

One of the judges arrived in time 
to offer his arm, and I could not help 
feeling amused at the mock-solemnity 
of the procession, as we moved along. 
The judge I may observe was a young 
man, lately promoted, and one whose 
bright eye and bold dashing expression 
bore many more traces of the outer 
bar, than it smacked of the dull gravity 
of the bench. He took the end of the 
table beside Mrs. Paul, and the others 
soon seated themselves promiscuously 
along the table. 

There is a species of gladiatorial 
exhibition in lawyers’ society that is 
certainly very amusing. No one 
speaks without the foreknowledge that 
he is to be caught up, punned on, or 
ridiculed, as the case may be. The 
whole conversation is, therefore, a hail- 
storm of short stories, quips, and re- 
torts, intermingled with details of suc- 
cessful bar stratagems, and practical 
jokes played off upon juries. With 
less restraint than at a military mess, 
there is a strong professional feeling of 
deference for the seniors, and much 
more tact and knowledge of the world 
to unite them. While thus the whole 
conversation ran on topics of the cir- 
cuit, I was amazed at Mrs. Rooney’s 
perfect intimacy with all the niceties 
of a law joke, or the fun of a nisi prius 
story. She knew the chief peculiarities 
of the several persons alluded to, and 
laughed loud and long at the good 
things she listened to. The judge 
alone, above all others, had the lady’s 
ear. His bold but handsome features— 
his rich commanding voice, nothing the 
worse that it was mellowed by a little 
brogue—his graceful action and manly 
presence, stamped him as oné well 
suited to be successful wherever good 
looks, ready tact, and consummate 
conversational powers have a field for 
their display. His stories were few, 
but always — and well told; 
and frequently the last joke at the table 
was capped by him, when no one else 
could have ventured to try it—while 
the rich roll of his laugh was a gua- 
rantee for mirth that never failed. 

It was when my attention was drawn 
off by Mrs. Rooney to some circum- 
stance of our former intimacy, that a 
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hearty burst of laughing from the 
end of the table, told that something 
unusually absurd was being related. 

«Yes, sir,” said a sbrewd-looking, 
thin old fellow in spectacles, we 
capitulated, on condition of leaving the 
garrison with all the honours of war; 
and faith, the sheriff was only too 
glad to comply.” 

* Bob Mahon is certainly a bold 
fellow, and never hard pushed, what- 
ever you may do with him.” 

* Bob Mahon!” said I: “ what of 
him ?” 

“ Keatley has just been telling how 
he held out the jail of Ennis for four 
weeks against the sheriff. The jailor 
was an old tenant of his, and readily 
came into his plans. They were 
victualled for a long siege, and as the 
place was strong, they had nothing to 
fear. When the garrison was sum- 
moned to surrender, they put a charge 
of No. 4 into the sub-sheriff, that made 
him move to the rear; and as the 
prisoners were all coming from the 
assizes, they were obliged to let him 
have his own terms, if he’d only consent 
to come out. So they gave him twelve 
hours’ law, and a clear run for it ; and 
he’s away.” 

This was indeed a very quick reali- 
zation of Father Tom’s prediction, and 
I joined in the mirth the story eli- 
cited—not the less readily, that I was 
well acquainted with the principal actor 
in it. 

While the laughter still continued, 
the door equal and a young bar- 
rister stole into the room, and whis- 
pered a few words into the ear of the 
counsel for the prisoners. He leaned 
back in his chair, and pushed his wine- 
glass hurriedly before him. 

** What! Collinson,” cried the attor- 
ney-general, * have they agreed ?” 

Yes, sir—a verdict of guilty.” 

“ Of course; the evidence was too 
home for a doubt,” said he, filling his 
glass from the decanter. 

.A sharp glance from the dark eye 
of the opposite counsel was the only 
reply, as he rose and left the room. 

“ Our friend has taken a more than 
common interest in this case,” was the 
cool observation of the last speaker ; 
“but there was no getting over Han- 
lon’s testimony.” Here he entered into 
some detail of the trial, while the buz 
and confusion of voices became greater 
than ever. I took this opportunity of 
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making my escape, and joined Mrs. 
Rooney, who a short time before had 
retired to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Paul had contrived, even in 
the short space since her arrival, to 
have converted the drawing-room into 
a semblance of something like an apart- 
ment in a private house—books, prints, 
and flowers, judiciously disposed, as 
well as an open piano-forte, giving it 
an air of comfort and propriety far 
different from its ordinary seeming. 
She was practising Moore’s newly- 
published song of, “Fly from this 
world, dear Bessy, with me,” as I 
entered. 

“ Pray, continue, my dear Mrs. 
Rooney,” said I: “I will take it as 
the greatest possible favour i 

« Ah!” said Mrs. Paul, throwing 
up her eyes in the most languishing 
ecstacy— ah! you have soul, I know 
you have.” 

Protesting that I had strong rea- 
sons to believe so, I renewed my 
entreaty. 

“Yes,” said she, musing, and ina 
Siddons’ tone of soliloquy—*“ yes, the 
poet is right— 


* Music hath charms to smooth the sa- 
vage beast.’ 


But I really can’t sing the melodies— 


CHAPTER XLV 


WE never experience to the full how 
far sorrow has made its inroad upon 
us, until we come back, after absence, 
to the places where we have once been 
happy, and find them lone and tenant- 
less. While we recognise each old 
familiar object, we see no longer those 
who gave them all their value in our 
eyes—every inanimate thing about, 
speaks to our senses, but where are they 
who were wont to speak to our hearts ? 
The solitary chamber is then, indeed, 
but the body of all our pleasure, from 
which the soul has departed for ever. 
These feelings were mine as I paced 
the old, well-worn stairs, and entered 
my quarters in the Castle. No more 
I heard the merry laugh of my friend 
O’Grady, nor his quick step upon the 
stair. The life, the stir, the bustle of 
the place itself seemed to have all fled ; 
the court only echoed to the measured 
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they are too much for me. The allu- 
sion to former times, when King 
O’Toole and the rest of the royal 
family Ah! you are aware, I be- 
lieve, that family reasons ' 

Here she pressed her embroidered 
handkerchief to her eyes with one 
hand, while she pressed mine con- 
vulsively with the other. 

** Yes, yes,” said I, hurriedly, while 
a strong temptation to laugh outright 
seized me. ‘I have heard that your 
descent r 

“Yes, my dear; if it wasn’t for the 
Danes, and the cruel battle of the 
Boyne, there's no saying where I might 
not be seated now.” 

She leaned on the piano as she spoke, 
and seemed overpowered with sorrow. 
At this instant the door opened, and 
the judge made his appearance. 

“ A thousand pardons for the indis- 
cretion,” said he, stepping back as he 
saw me sitting with the lady’s hand in 
mine. I sprang up, confused and 
ashamed ; and, rushing past him, hur- 
ried down stairs. 

I knew how soon my adventure, for 
such it would grow into, would be the 
standing-jest of the bar mess; and not 
feeling disposed to be present at their 
mirth, I ordered a chaise, and, before 
half an hour elapsed, was on my road 
to Dublin. 


«—THE RETURN, 


tread of the grenadier, who marched 
backwards and forwards beside the 
flag-staff, in the centre of the open 
space. No cavalcade of joyous riders— 
no prancing horses, led about by 
grooms—no showy and splendid equi- 
pages ; all was still, sad, and neglected- 
looking. The dust whirled about in 
circling eddies, as the cold wind of an 
autumnal day moaned through the 
arched passages and gloomy corridors 
of the old building. A care-worn 
official, or some slatternly inferior of 
the household would perhaps pass, from 
time to time; but except such as these, 
nothing stirred. 

The closed shutters and drawn- 
down blinds showed that the viceroy 
was absent, and I found myself the 
only occupant of the building. $ 

It requires the critical eye of the 
observant resident of great cities, te 
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mark the changes which season and 
fashion effect in their appearance. 
To one unaccustomed to their phrases 
it seems strange to hear, “‘ How empty 
the town is—how very few people are 
in London !”—while the heavy tide of 

pulation pours incessantly around 

im, and his ear is deafened with the 
ceaseless roll of equipage. But in 
such a city as Dublin, the alteration is 
manifest to the least remarking. But 
little frequented by the country gentry, 
and never except for the few months 
when the court is there—still less 
visited by foreigners—deserted by the 
professional classes, at least such of 
them as are independent enough to 
absent themselves, the streets are ac- 
tually empty. The occupations of 
trade, the bustle of commerce, that 
through every season continue their 
onward course in the great trading 
cities, such as Liverpool, Hamburgh, 
Frankfort, and Bourdeaux, scarce ex- 
ist here; and save that the tattered 
garments of mendicancy, and the 
craving cries of hunger are ever be- 
fore you, you might fall into a drowsy 
reverie as you walked, and dream your- 
self in Palmyra. 

I had strolled about for above an 
hour, in the moody frame of mind my 
own reflections and the surrounding 
objects were well calculated to suggest, 
when, meeting by accident a subaltern 
with whom I was slightly acquainted, 
I heard that the court had that morning 
left the Lodge in the park, for Kil- 
kenny, where the theatricals of that 
pleasant city were going forward, a few 
members of the household alone re- 
maining, who were to follow in a day 
or two. 

For some days previous, I had made 
up my mind not to remain in Ireland. 
Every tie that bound me to the country 
was broken. I had no heart to set 
about forming new friendships, while 
the wounds of former ones were still 
fresh and bleeding ; and I longed for 
change of scene and active occupation, 
that I might have no time to reflect or 
look back. 

Resolving to tender my resignation 
on the duke’s staff without any further 
loss of time, I set out at once for the 
park. 
I arrived there in the very nick of 
time: the carriages were at the en- 
trance, waiting for the private secre- 
tary of his grace, and two of the aides- 
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de-camp, who were eating a hurried 
luncheon before starting. One of the 
aides-de-camp I knew but slightly, the 
other was a perfect stranger to me; but 
Moreton was an intimate acquaintance. 
He jumped up from his chair as my 
name was announced, and a deep blush 
covered his face as he advanced to 
meet me :— 

‘* My dear Hinton, how unfortunate! 
Why weren’t you here yesterday? It’s 
too late now.” 

* Too late for what ? 
prehend you.” 

“* Why, my dear fellow,” said he, 
drawing his arm within mine, and 
leading me towards a window, as he 
dropped his voice to a whisper, “ I be- 
lieve you heard from me, that his 
grace was provoked at your continued 
absence, and expected at least that 
you would have written, to ask an ex- 
tension of your leave. I don’t know 
how it was, but it seemed to me that the 
duchess came back from England, with 
some crotchet in her head about some- 
thing she heard in London. In any 
case they ordered me to write.” 

“ Well, well,” said I impatiently ; 
“I guess it all. I have got my dis- 
missal. Isn’t that the whole of it?” 

He nodded twice, without speaking. 

‘It only anticipates my own wishes,” 
said I, coolly, “as this note may sa- 
tisfy you.”” I placed the letter I had 
written for the purpose of my resig- 
nation in his hand, and continued :— 
‘*T am quite convinced in my own mind, 
that his grace, whose kindness towards 
me has never varied, would never have 
dreamed of this step on such slight 
grounds as my absence. No, no; the 
thing lies deeper. At any other time, 
I should certainly have wished to trace 
this matter to its source ; now, how- 
ever, chiming as it does with my own 
plans, and caring little how fortune 
intends to treat me, I'll submit in 
silence.” 

«* And take no notice of the affair 
further ?” 

‘Such is my determination,” said I 
resolutely. 

“In that case,” said Moreton, “I 
may tell you, that some story of a 
lady had reached the duchess, when 
in London; some girl that it was re- 
ported you endeavoured to seduce, and 
had actually followed for that purpose 
to the west of Ireland. There, there ; 
don’t take the matter up that way, for 


I don’t com. 
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heaven's sake. My dear fellow, hear 
me out.” But I could hear no more ; 
the rushing blood that crowded on my 
brain stunned and stupified me, and it 
took several minutes before I became 
sufficiently collected to ask him to go 
on. 

“| heard the thing so confusedly,” 
said he, “that I cannot attempt any 
thing like connection in relating it. 
But the story goes, that your duel in 
Loughrea, did not originate about the 
steeple-chase, at all, but in a quarrel 
about this girl, with her brother, or 
her cousin, who, having discovered 
your intentions regarding her, you 
deemed proper to get rid of, as a pre- 
liminary. No one but a fool could 
credit such a thing.” 

“‘ None but such could have invented 
it,” said I; as my thoughts at once 
recurred to Lord Dudley de Vere. 

“The duke, however, spoke to 
General Hinton iS 

“To my father! And how did 
he——” 

‘* Oh, behaved as only he could have 
done :—‘ Stop, my lord,’ said he. ¢ I'll 
spare you any further relation of this 
matter. If it be true, my son is un- 
worthy of remaining on your staff. 
If it be false, I'll not permit him to 
hold an appointment where his repu- 
tation has been assailed, without afford- 


ing him an opportunity of defence.’ 
High words ensued, and the end was, 
that, if you appeared before to-day, 
you were to hear the charge, and have 
an opportunity for reply. If not, your 
dismissal was to be made out, and 
another appointed in your place. Now 
that I have told you, what I feel the 
indiscretion of my ever having spoken 
of, promise me, my dear Hinton, that 
you will take no step in the matter, 
The intrigue is altogether beneath yous 
and your character demands no defence 
on your part.” 

“ T almost suspect I know the party,” 
said I, gloomily. 

“No, no: I'm certain you can’t. It 
is some woman’s story ; some piece of 
tea-table gossip, depend onit. In any 
case, quite unworthy of caring about.” 

« At all events, 1 am too indifferent 
at this moment to feel otherwise about 
any thing,” said I. So, good-by, 
Moreton—my regards to all our fel- 
lows—Good-by !”” 

‘* Good-by, my boy,” said he, warmly 
shaking my hand. “ But, stop a mo- 
ment, I have got some letters for 
you; they arrived only a few days 
since.” 

He took a packet from a drawer as 
he spoke, and, once more bidding him 
adieu, I set out on my return to the 
Castle. 


CHAPTER XLVI.——-FAREWELL TO IRELAND, 


My first care on reaching my quarters 
was, to make preparations for my de- 
parture by the packet of the same 
evening ; my next was, to sit down 
and read over my letters. As I turned 
them over, I remarked that there were 
none from my father nor Lady Char- 
lotte: there was, however, one in 
Julia’s hand; and also a note from 
O’Grady: the others were the mere 
common-place correspondence of ie: 
day acquaintances, which I merely 
threw my eyes carelessly over ere I 
consigned them to the fire. My fair 
cousin’s possessed—I cannot explain 
why—a most unusual degree of inte- 
rest for me; and throwing myself back 
in my chair, I gave myself up to to its 
perusal. 

The epistle opened by a half sati- 
rical account of the London season— 
then nearly drawing to its close; in 


_which various characters and incidents 


which I have not placed before my 
readers, but all well known to me, were 
touched with that quiet subdued rail- 
lery she excelled in. The flirtations, 
the jiltings, the matches that were on 
or off, the rumoured duels, debts, and 
difficulties of every one we were ac- 
quainted with, were told with a most 
amusing smartness ; all showing, young 
as she was, how thoroughly the wear 
and tear of fashionable life had in- 
vested her with the intricate knowledge 
of character, and the perfect acquaint- 
ance with all the intrigues and by-play 
of the world. How unlike Louisa 
Bellew, said I, as I laid down the letter 
after reading a description of a manceu- 
vering mamma and obedient daughter 
to secure the prize of the season, with 
a peerage and some twenty thousand 
pounds per annum. It was true, they 
were the vices and follies of the 

which she ridiculed, but why should 
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she ever have known them: or ought 
she to have been conversant with such 
a state of society as would expose 
them: were it not better, like Louisa 
Bellew, to have passed her days amid 
the simple, unexciting scenes of se- 
eluded life, than to have purchased all 
the brilliancy of her wit and the dazzle 
of her genius at the price of true 
female delicacy and refinement? While 
I asked and answered myself these 
questions to the satisfaction of my own 
heart. I could not dismiss the thought, 
that amid such scenes as London pre- 
sented, with such associations as fashion 
necessitated, the unprotected simpli- 
city of Miss Bellew's character would 
expose ,her to much both of raillery 
and coldness ; and felt that she would 
be nearly as misplaced among the proud 
daughters of haughty England, as my 
fair cousin in the unfashionable free- 
dom of Dublin life. 

I confess as I read on, that old 
associations came crowding upon me ; 
the sparkling brilliancy of Julia’s style 
reminded me of the charms of her 
conversational powers, aided by all the 
loveliness of her beauty, and all the 
witchery which your true belle of 
fashion knows how, so successfully, to 
spread around her ; and it was with a 
flush of burning shame on my cheek, I 
acknowledged to myself how much her 
letter interested me. As I continued 
I saw O’Grady’s name, and to my asto- 
nishment found the following :— 

“Lady Charlotte came back from 
‘the duke’s ball greatly pleased with a 
certain major of dragoons, who, among 
his other excellent qualities, turns out 
to be a friend of yours. This esti- 
mable person, whose name is O’Grady, 
has done much to dissipate her lady- 
ship’s prejudices regarding Irishmen : 
the ‘repose of his manner, and the 
quiet, unassuming, well-bred tone of 
his address being also opposed to 
‘her pre-conceived notions of his 
countrymen. He dines here twice 
-or thrice a-week ; and as he is to sail 
soon, may happily preserve the bloom 
of his reputation to the last. My esti- 
‘mate of him is somewhat different: I 
think him a bold effrontée kind of per- 
‘son, esteeming himself very highly, and 
thinking little of other people. He 
has, however, a delightful old thing, 
his servant Corny, whom I am never 
tired of, and shall really miss much 
‘when he leaves us. Now as to your. 
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self, dear cousin, what mean all the 
secret hints, and sly looks, and doubt- 
ful speeches about you here? The 
mysteries of Ud>lpho are plain read- 
ing compared to your doings. Her 
ladyship never speaks of you but ‘as 
that poor boy,’ accompanying the epi- 
thet with the sigh with which one 
speaks of a shipwreck. Sir George 
calls you John, which shows he is not 
quite satisfied about you ; and in fact, 
I begin to suspect you must have be- 
come an united Irishman, with ‘a lady 
in the case,’ and even this would 
scarcely demand one half the reserve 
and caution with which you are men- 
tioned. Am I indiscreet in saying that 
I don’t thing De Vere likes you? The 
major, however, certainly does; and 
his presence has banished the lordling, 
for which, really, I owe him gratitude.” 
The letter concluded by saying, that 
my mother had desired her to write in 
her place, as she was suffering from 
one of her nervous headaches, which 
only permitted her to go to the exhi- 
bition at Somerset-house. My father, 
too, was at Woolwich, on some mili- 
tary business, and had no time for any 
thing, save to promise to write soon ; 
and that she herself being disappointed 
by the milliner in a new bonnet, dedi- 
cated the morning to me, with a most 
praiseworthy degree of self-denial and 
benevolence. I read the signature 
some half dozen times over, and won- 
dered what meaning in her own heart 
she ascribed to the words—* Yours, 
Julia.” 

Now for O’Grady, said I, breaking 
the seal of the major’s envelope. 


“My pear Jack—lI was sitting on 
a hencoop, now pondering on my for- 
tunes, now turning to con over the 
only book on board,—a very erudite 
work on naval tactics, with directions 
how ‘to moor a ship in the Downs,’— 
when a gun came booming over the 
sea, and a frigate, with certain enig- 

matical colours flying at her main-top, 
compelled the old troop ship we were 
in, to back her top-sails and lie to; we 
were then steering straight for Ma- 
deira, in latitude ——, longitude the 
same ; our intention being, with the 
aid of Providence, to reach Quebec at 
some remote period of the summer, to 
join our service companies in Canada. 
Having obeyed the orders of H. M. 8S. 
Blast, to wait until she overtook us— 
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a measure that nearly cost us two of 
our masts and the cook’s galley, we 
not being accustomed to stand still, it 
seemed ; a boat came along side with 
the smallest bit of a midshipman I 
ever looked at, sitting in the stern 
sheets, with orders for us to face about, 
left shoulder forward, and march back 
to England, where, having taken in 
the second battalion of the twenty- 
eighth, we were to start for Lisbon. 
I need not tell you what pleasure the 
announcement afforded us ; delighted 
as we were to exchange tomahawks 
and bowie-knives for civilized warfare, 
even against more formidable fves. 
Behold us then in full sail back to old 
England, which we reached within a 
fortnight ; only to touch, however, for 
the twenty-eighth were most impa- 
tiently expecting us; and having dedi- 
cated three days to taking in water 
and additional stores, and once more 
going through the horrible scene of 
leave-taking between soldiers and their 
wives, we sailed again. I have little 
inclination to give you the detail, 
which newspapers would beat me 
hollow in, of our march, or where we 
first came up with the French; a smart 
affair took place at daybreak, in which 
your humble servant, to use the ap- 
propriate phrase, distinguished him- 
self—egad, I had almost said extin- 
guished—for I was shot through the 
side, losing part of that conjugal por- 
tion of the human anatomy called a rib, 
and sustaining several other minor 
damages, that made me appear to the 
regimental doctor a very unserviceable 
craft for his majesty’s service ; the re- 
sult was, I was sent back with that 
plaister for a man’s vanity, though not 
for his wounds a despatch letter to 
the Horse Guards, and an official ac- 
count of the action. 

« As nothing has occurred since in 
the Peninsula to eclipse my perform- 
ance, I continue to star it here with 
immence success, and am quite con- 
vinced that with a little more loss I 
might make an excellent match out of 
the affair. Now to the pleasant part 
of my epistle. Your father found me 
out a few evenings since at an evening 
party at the Duke of York's and pre- 
sented me to your lady mother, who 
was most gracious in her reception of 
me}; an invitation to dinner the next 
‘day followed, and since, I have spent 
almost every day at your house. Your 
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father, my dear Jack, is a glorious fel- 
low, a soldier in every great feature of 
the character. You never can have a 
finer object of your imitation, and 
your best friend cannot wish you to be 
more than his equal. Lady Charlotte 
is the most fascinating person I ever 
met; her abilities are first-rate, and 
her powers of pleasing exceed all 
that ever I fancied even of London 
fashionables. How you could have left 
such a house I can scarcely conceive, 
knowing as I do something of your 
taste for comfort and voluptuous ease ; 
besides la cousine, Lady Julia—Jack, 
Jack, what a close fellow you are: and 
how very lovely she is; she certainly 
has not her equal even here. I scarcely 
know her, for somehow she rather af- 
fects hauteur with my cloth, and rarely 
deigns any notice of the red coats so 
plentifully sprinkled along your father’s 
dinner-table. Her kindness to Corny, 
who was domesticated at your house 
for the last five weeks, I can never 
forget, and even he can't, it would ap- 
pear, conjure up any complaint against 
her: what a testimony to her goodness ! 

« This life, however, cannot last for 
ever, and as I have now recovered so 
far as to mount a horse once more, [ 
have applied for a regimental appoint- 
ment; your father most kindly inte- 
rests himself for me, and before the 
week is over I may be gazetted. That 
fellow De Vere was very intimate here 
when I arrived, since he has seen me 
however, his visits have become gra- 
dually less frequent, and now have al- 
most ceased altogether. This, entre 
nous, does not seem to have met com- 
pletely with Lady Julia’s approval, and 
I think she may have attributed to me 
a circumstance in which certainly I 
was not an active cause. However, 
happy I may feel at being instrumental 
in a breach of intimacy between her 
and one so very unworthy of her, even 
as a common acquaintance ; I will ask 
you, Jack, when opportunity offers, to 
put the matter in its true light, for al- 
though ‘I may, in all likelihood, never 
meet her again, I should be sorry to 
leave with her a more unfavourable 
impression of me than I really deserve.” 

Here the letter broke of, lower down 
on the paper were the following lines, 
written in evident haste, and with a 
different ink :— 

“ We sail to-night—Oporto is our 
destination, Corny is to remain be- 
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hind, and I must ask of you to look to 
him on his arrival in Dublin. Lady 
Julialikes De Vere, and you know him 
too well to permit of such a fatal mis- 
fortune. I am, I find, meddling in 
what really I have no right to touch 
upon, this is, however, de vous 2 moi, 
God bless you.— Yours ever, 
« Put O’Grapy.” 


Poor Phil, said I, as I laid down 
the letter ; in his heart he believes him- 
self disinterested in all this, but I see 
plainly he is in love with her himself. 
Alas, I cannot conceive a heavier afflic- 
tion to befall the man without fortune 
than to be thrown among those whose 
prospects render an alliance impossible, 
and to bestow his affections on an ob- 
ject ogy beyond his reach of at- 
tainment. Many a proud heart has 
been torn in the struggle between its 
own promptings and the dread of the 
imputation, which the world so hastily 
confers, of “fortune hunting ;” many 
a haughty spirit has quailed beneath 
this fear, and stifled in his bosom the 
thought that made his life a blessed 
dream. My poor friend, how little 
will she that has stolen away your 
peace think of your sorrows! 

A gentle tap at my door aroused me 
from my musings. I opened it and 
saw, to my surprise, my old companion, 
Tipperary Joe. He was covered with 
dust, heated, and travel-stained, and 
leaned against the door-post to rest 
himself. 

* So,” cried he, when he had re- 
covered his breath, “I’m in time to 
see you once more before yougo. I 
run all the way from Carlow, since 
twelve o'clock last night.” 

“Come in, my poor boy, and sit 
down. Here’s a glass of wine; ’twill 
refresh you. We'll get something for 
you to eat, presently.” 

“No: I couldn't eat now. My 
throat is full, and my heart is up here. 

And so you are going away ;— 
going for good and all ; never to come 
back again ?” 

** Who can say so much as that, Joe? 
I should, at least, be very sorry to 
think so.” 

* And would you, now? And will 
you really think of ould Ireland when 
you're away? Hurroo! by the mor- 
tial, there’s no place like it, for fun, 
divilment, and divarsion. But, musha, 
yausha!} I'm forgettin’, and it’s get- 
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ting dark. 
packet ?” 

* To be sure, my poor boy; and I 
believe we have not many minutes to 
spare.” 

I despatched Joe for a car, while I 
threw a last look around my room. 
Sad things these last looks, whether 
bestowed on the living or the dead, 
the life-like or the inanimate. 

There is a feeling that resembles 
death in the last glance we are ever 
to bestow on a loved object. The 
girl you have treasured in your secret 
heart, as she passes by on her wedding- 
day, it may be happy and blissful, lifts 
up her laughing eyes, the symbol of 
her own light heart, and leaves, in 
that look, darkness and desolation to 
you for ever. The boy your father- 
spirit has clung to, like the very light 
of your existence, waves his hand from 
the quarter-deck, as the gigantic ship 
bends over to the breeze ; the wind is 
playing through the locks your hand 
so oftentimes has smoothed ; the tears 
have dimmed his eyes, for, mark! he 
moves his fingers over them—and this 
is a last look. 

My sorrow had no touch of these, 
My eye ranged over the humble furni- 
ture of my little chamber, while me- 
mories of the past came crowding on 
me; hopes, that I had lived to see 
blighted ; day-dreams dissipated ; heart- 
felt wishes thwarted and scattered, I 
stood thus for some minutes, when 
Joe again joined me. 

Poor fellow! his wayward and ca- 
pricious flights, now grave, now gay, 
were but the mockery of that sympathy 
my heart required. Still did he heal 
the sadness of the moment. 

We need the voice, the look, the 
accent of affection, when we are leay- 
ing the spot where we have once been 
happy. It will not do to part from the 
objects that have made our home, 
without the connecting link of human 
friendship. The hearth, the roof-tree, 
the mountain, and the rivulet, are not 
so eloquent as the once syllabled 
** Good-by,” come it from ever so 
humble a voice. 

The bustle and excitement of the 
scene beside the packet seemed to af- 
ford Joe the most lively gratification ; 
and, like the genius of confusion, he 
was to be seen flitting from place to 
place, assisting one, impeding another ; 


while snatches of his wild songs broke 


May I go with you to the 
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from him every moment. I had but 
time to press his hand, when he was 
hurried ashore amongst the crowd, and 
the instant after, the vessel sheered off 
from the pier, and got under weigh. 

The poor boy stood upon a block of 
granite, waving his cap over his head. 
He tried a faint cheer, but it was 
scarcely audible: another, it too failed. 
He looked wildly around him on the 
strange, unknown faces, as if a scene of 
desolation had fallen on him, burst 
into a torrent of tears, and fled wildly 
from the spot. And thus I took my 
leave of Ireland. 

At this period of my narrative I owe 
it to my reader—I owe it to myself— 
to apologise for the mention of inci- 
dents, places, and people, who have no 
other bearing on my story, than in the 
impression they made upon me while 
yet young. 

When I arrived in Ireland, I knew 
scarcely any thing of the world. My 
opportunities had shown me life, only 
through the coloured gloss of certain 
fashionable prejudices; but, of the 
real character, motives, and habitual 
modes of acting and thinking of others, 
still more of myself, I was in total igno- 
rance. The rapidly succeeding inci- 
dents of Irish life—their interest, 
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variety, and novelty, all attracted and 
excited me ; and without ever stopping 
to reflect upon causes, I found myself 
becoming acquainted with facts. That 
the changeful pictures of existence so 
profusely scattered through the land, 
should have made their impression 
upon me, is natural enough ; and be- 
cause I have found it easier and 
pleasanter to tell my reader the ma- 
chinery of this change in me, than to 
embody that change itself, is the reason 
why I have presented before him ta- 
bleaux of life under so many different 
circumstances, and when, frequently, 
they had no direct relation to the cur- 
rent of my own fate and the story of 
my own fortunes. 

It is enough of myself to say, that 
though scarcely older in time, I had 
grown so in thought and feeling. If I 
felt, on the one hand, how little my 
high connexions, and the position in 
fashionable life which my family oc- 
cupied, availed me, I learned, on the 
other, to know that friends, and staunch 
ones, could be made at once, on the 
emergency of a moment, without the 
imposing ceremony of introduction, 
and the diplomatic interchange of 
visits. And now to my story. 


CHAPTER XLVII.——LONDON, 


Ir was late when I arrived in London, 
and drove up to my father’s house. 
The circumstances under which I had 
left Ireland weighed more heavily on 
me as I drew near home, and reflected 
over the questions I should be asked, 
and the explanations I should be ex- 
pected to afford; and I half dreaded 
lest my father should disapprove of my 
conduct, before I had an opportunity 
of showing him how little I had been 
to blame throughout. The noise and 
din of the carriages, the oaths and ex- 
clamations of the coachmen, and the 
uproar of the streets, turned my at- 
tention from these thoughts, and I 
asked what was the meaning of the 
crowd. 

“A great ball, sir, at Lady Char- 
lotte Hinton’s.” 

This was a surprise, and not of the 
pleasantest. I had wished that my first 
meeting with my father, atleast, should 
have been alone and in quietness, where 
I could fairly have told him every im- 
portant event of my late life, and ex- 


plained wherefore I so ardently desired 
immediate employment on active ser- 
vice, and a total change in that career 
which weighed so heavily on my spirits. 
The carriage drew up at the instant, 
and I found myself once more at home. 
What a feeling does that simple word 
convey to his ears who knows the real 
blessing of a home—that shelter from 
the world, its jealousies and its envies, 
its turmoils and its disappointments— 
where, like some land-locked bay, the 
still, calm waters sleep in silence, while 
the storm and hurricane are roaring 
without—where glad faces and bright 
looks abound—where each happiness 
is refle .d back from every heart, and 
ten times multipled, and every sorrow 
comes softened by consolation and 
words of comfort: and how little like 
this is the abode of the great leader 
of fashion; how many of the fairest 
gifts of humanity are turned back by 
the glare of a hundred wax-lights, and 
the glitter of guilded lacqueys; and 
how few of the charities of life fing 
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entrance where the splendour and 
luxury of voluptuous habits have stifled 
natural feeling, and made even sympa- 
thy unfashionable. 

It was not without difficulty I could 
persuade the servants, who were all 
strangers to me, that the travel-stained, 
dusty individual before them, was the 
son of the celebrated and fashionable 
Lady Charlotte Hinton, and at length 
reached my room to dress. 

It was near midnight: the rooms 
were filled as I entered the drawing- 
room. For a few moments I could 
not help feeling strongly the full in- 
fluence of the splendid scene before 
me. The undoubted evidences of rank 
and wealth that meet the eye on every 
side, in London life, are very striking. 
The splendour of the women’s dress 
—their own beauty—a certain air of 
haughty bearing, peculiarly English— 
a kind of conscious superiority to the 
rest of the world marks them; and 
in their easy, unembarrassed, steady 
glance, you read the proud spirit of 
Albion’s “haughty dames.” This 
alone was very different from the 
laughing spirit of Erin's daughters— 
their “espiégle” looks and smiling 
lips. ‘The men, too, were so dissimi- 
lar: their reserved and stately carriage, 
their low voices, and deferential but 
composed manner, contrasting strongly 
with Irish yolubility, quickness, and 
gesticulation. I stood unnoticed and 
alone for some time, quietly observant 
of the scene before me, and as I heard 
name after name announced, many of 
them the greatest and the highest in 
the land, there was no semblance of 
excitement as they entered—no looks 
of admiring wonder as they passed on, 
and mingled with the crowd. This 
showed me I was in a mighty city, 
where the chief spirits that ruled the 
age moved daily before the public eye; 
and again I thought of Dublin, where 
some third-rate notoriety would have 
been hailed with almost acclamation, 
and lionized to the “ top of his bent.” 

I could remember but few of those 
around, and even they had either for- 
gotten me altogether, or, having no 
recollection of my absence, saluted me 
with the easy nonchalance of one who 
is seen every evening of his life. 

** How are you, Hinton?” said one, 
with something more of warmth than 
the rest. “I have not met you for 
ome weeks past,” 
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‘* No,” said I, smiling, “ I have been 
nearly a year from home.” 

** Ah, indeed! In Spain ?” 

** No, in Ireland !” 

“In Ireland! How odd!” 

«* Who has been in Ireland ?” said a 
low, plaintive voice, turning round as 
she spoke—my lady mother stood before 
me. “ I should like to hear something 

but, dear me, this must be John!” 
and she held out her jewelled hand 
towards me. 

“My dear mother, Iam so happy 
to see you look so very well 

‘No, no, my dear,” said she sigh- 
ing, * don’t speak of that. When did 
you arrive ? I beg your royal high- 
ness’s pardon—I hope you have not 
forgotten your protegé, my son.” 

I bowed reverently as a large, full, 
handsome man, with bald head and a 
most commanding expression, drew 
himself up before me. 

“ No, madam, I have not forgotten 
him, I assure you!” was the reply, as 
he returned my salute with marked 
coldness, and passed on. 

Before Lady Charlotte could ex- 
press her surprise at such an anlooked- 
for mark of displeasure, my father, 
who had just heard of my arrival, 
came up. 

“ Jack, my dear fellow, I am glad to 
see you. How large you have grown, 
boy, and how brown !” 

The warm welcome of his manly 
voice, the affectionate grasp of his 
strong hand, rallied me at once, and I 
cared little for the looks of king or 
kaiser at that moment. He drew his 
arm within mine, and led me through 
the rooms to a small boudoir, where a 
party at cards were the only occupants, 

“ Here we shall be tolerably alone 
for a little while, at least,” said he; 
** and now, my lad, tell me every thing 
about you.” 

In less than half an hour I ran over 
the principal events of my life in Ire- 
land, omitting only those in which 
Miss Bellew bore a part. On this 
account my rupture with Lord de 
Vere was only imperfectly alluded to ; 
and I could perceive that my father’s 
brow became contracted, and his look 
assumed a severer expression at this 

part of my narrative. 

* You ae not been very explicit, 
Jack, about this business ; and this it 
is which I am really uneasy about. I 
have never known you to doa mean 
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or a shabby thing—I will never sus- 
pect you of one. So now let me 
clearly understand the ground of this 
quarrel.” 

There was a tone of command in 
his voice as he said this which decided 
me at once, and without further hesi- 
tation I resolved on laying every thing 
before him. Still I knew not how to 
begin—the mention of Louisa’s name 
alone staggered me, and for a second 
or two I stammered and looked con- 
fused. 

Unlike his wonted manner, my father 
looked impatient—almost angry. At 
last, when seeing that my agitation 
only increased on me, and my difficulty 
grew each moment greater, he looked 
me sternly in the face, and with a 
voice full of meaning, said— 

“ Tell me every thing—I cannot 
bear to doubt you. Was this a play 
transaction ?” 

“A play transaction ! 
nothing like it.” 

“‘ Was there not a bet—some dis- 
puted wager—mixed up init?” 

“ Yes, there was a wager, sir ; 
but Fe 

Before I could conclude, my father 
pressed his hand against his eyes, and 
a faint sigh broke from him. 

“ But hear me out, sir. The wager 
was none of mine.” 

In a few moments I ran over the 
whole circumstance of De Vere’s bet, 
his conduct to Miss Bellew, and my 
own subsequent proceedings ; but when 
I came to the mention of O’Grady’s 
name, he stopped me suddenly, and 
said— 

« Major O’Grady, however, did not 
approve of your conduct in the affair.” 

“ O'Grady! He was my friend all 
through it.” 

My father remained silent for a 
few minutes, and then in a low voice 
added— 

“ There has been misrepresentation 
here.” 

The words were not well spoken 
when Lord Dudley de Vere, with my 
cousin, Lady Julia, on his arm, came 
up. The easy nonchalance of his man- 
ner, the tone of quiet indifference he 
assumed, were well known to me; but 
1 was in nowise prepared for the look 
of insufferable patronizing imperti- 
nence he had now put on. My cousin, 
more beautiful far than ever I had 
seen her, took off my attention from 
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him, and I turned with a feeling of 
half-pride, half-wonder, to pay my re- 
spects to her. Dressed in the most 
perfect taste of the fashion, her hand- 
some features wore the assured and 
tranquil expression which conscious 
beauty gives. And here let no inex- 
perienced observer rashly condemn the 
placid loveliness of the queen of beauty 
—the sanctioned belle of fashionable 
life; it is indeed very different from 
the artless loveliness of innocent girl- 
hood ; but its claim is not less incon- 
testible. The features, like the facul- 
ties, can be cultivated; and when no 
unnatural effort suggests the —s 
sion, who shall say that the mind habi- 
tually exercised in the society of the 
highest and most gifted circle, will not 
impart a more elevated character to 
the look, than when the unobtrusive 
career of every-day life flows on calnr 
and unruffled, steeping the soul ina 
dreary monotony, and calling for no 
effort save of the commonest kind. 
Julia’s was indeed splendid beauty— 
the lustrous brilliancy of her dark 
blue eyes, shaded by long black 
lashes—the perfect contour of her 
cheeks—her full short lips, slightly, so 
slightly curled, you knew not if it 
were not more smile than sarcasm— 
the low tones of her voice were rich 
and musical, and her carriage and de+ 
meanour possessed all the graceful ele- 
gance which is only met with in the 
society of great cities. Her manner 
was most frank and cordial: she held 
out her hand to me at once, and looked 
really glad to see me. After a few 
brief words of recognition, she turned 
towards De Vere— 

“I shall ask you to excuse me, my 
lord, this set. It is so long since I 
have seen my cousin.” 

He bowed negligently, muttered 
something carelessly about the next 
waltz, and with a familiar nod to me; 
lounged away. O’Grady’s caution 
about this man’s attentions to Julia at 
once came to my mind, and the easy 
tone of hismanner towards her alarmed 
me; but I had no time for reflection, 
as she took my arm and sauntered 
down the room. 

«¢ And so, mon cher cousin, you have 
been leading a very wild life of it 
fighting duels, riding steeple-chases, 
breaking your own bones and ladies’ 
hearts, ina manner exceedingly Irish,’ 
said Julia with a smile, into which not 
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a particle of her habitual raillery en- 
tered. 

** From your letter I can learn, Julia, 
avery strange account of my doings 
must have reached my friends here. 
Except from yourself I have met with 
scarcely any thing but cold looks since 
my arrival.” 

« Oh, never mind that—people will 
talk, you know. For my part, Jack, 
I never will believe you any thing but 
what I have always known you. The 
heaviest charge I have heard against 
you is that of trifling with a poor 
girl’s affections; and as I know that 
the people who spread these rumours 
generally don’t know at which side 
either the trifling or the affection re- 
sides, why I think little about it.” 

« And has this been said of me ?” 

“To be sure it has, and ten times 
asmuch. Asto your gambling sins, 
there is no end to their enormity. A 
certain Mr. Rooney, I think the name 
is, a noted play-man Z 

“ How absurd, Julia! Mr. Rooney 
never played in his life; nor have I, 
except in the casual way every one 
does in a drawing-room.” 

«* N’ importe—you are a lady-killer 
and a gambler. Now as to count 
number three—for being a jockey ?” 

«My dear Julia, if you saw my 
steeple-chase you'd acquit me of that.” 

“Indeed I did hear,” said she 
roguishly, “that you acquitted your- 
self admirably—but still you won. 
And then we come to the great offence 
—your quarrelsome habits. We heard, 
it is true, that you behaved, as it is 
called, very honourably, &c.: but really 
duelling is so detestable-——” 

** Come, come, fair cousin, let us 
talk of something besides my delin- 
—— What do you think of my 

iend O’Grady ?” 

I said this suddenly, by way of re- 
prisal ; but to my utter discomfiture, 
she replied with perfect calmness— 
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«Wuat!” cried I, as I awoke the 
next morning, and looked with amaze- 
ment at the figure who waddled across 
the room, with a boot in either hand. 
« What, not Corny Delany, surely.” 

“Ugh, that same,” said he, with a 
eranky croak; “I don’t wonder ye 
don’t know me; hardship’s telling on 
me every day.” 
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“T rather was amused with him at 
first. He is very odd—very unlike 
other people—but Lady Charlotte took 
him up so, and we had so much of him 
here, I grew somewhat tired of him. 
He was, however, very fond of you, 
and you know that made up for much 
with us all,” 

There was a tone of sweetness and 
almost of deep interest in these few 
last words that made my heart thrill, 
and unconsciously I pressed her arm 
closer to my side, and felt the touch 
returned. Just at the instant my fa- 
ther came forward accompanied by 
another, who I soon perceived was the 
royal duke that had received me so 
coldly a few minutes before. His 
frank, manly face was now all smiles, 
and his bright eye glanced from my 
fair cousin to myself with a quick, 
meaning expression. 

« Another time, general, will do 
quite as well. I say, Mr. Hinton, 
call on me to-morrow morning about 
ten, will you? J have something to 
say to you.” 

I bowed deeply in reply, and he 
passed on. 

« And let me see you after break- 
fast,” said Julia in a half-whisper, as 
she turned towards De Vere, who now 
came forward to claim her for the 
waltz. 

My father, too mixed with the crowd 
—and I felt myself alone and a stranger 
in what should have been my home. 
A kind of cold thrill came over me as 
I thought how unlike was my welcome 
to what it would have been in Ireland; 
for although I felt that in my father’s 
manner towards me there was no want 
of affection or kindness, yet somehow 
I missed the exuberant warmth and 
ready cordiality I had latterly been 
used to; and soon turned away, sad 
and disappointed, to seek my own 
room. 


UNHAPPY DISCLOSURE. 


Now really, in vindication of my 
father’s household, in which Sir Corny 
had been domesticated for the last 
two months, I must observe, that the 
alteration in his appearance was not 
exactly such as to justify his remark ; 
on the contrary, he had grown fatter, 
and more ruddy, and looked in far 


better case than I had ever seen him 
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his face, however, most perseveringly 
preserved its habitual sour and crabbed 
expression, rather increased than other- 
wise, by his improved condition. 

“So, Corny, you are not comfort- 
able here I find.” 

“ Comfortable! The ways of this 
lace would kill the Danes! Nothing 
ut ringing bells from morning till 

night; carriages drivin’ like wind up 
to the door; and bang, bang away at 
the rapper: then more ringing to let 
them out again; and bells for break- 
fast, and for luncheon, and the hall 
dinner ; and then the sight of vi'tals 
that’s wasted—meat, and fish, and 
fowl, and vegetables, without end. 
Ugh, the haythens, the Turks; eating 
and drinking as if the world was all 
their own.” 

“ Well, apparently they take good 
care of you in that respect.” 

“Devil a bit of care; here it’s 
every man for himself; but I'll give 
warning on Saturday; sorrow one 
o’ me ‘ill be kilt for the like of them.” 

* You prefer Ireland, then, Corny.” 

«Who said I did?” said he snap- 
pishly ; “isn’t it as bad there! Ugh, 


ugh, the captain won’t rest asy in his 
— after the way he treated me! 
e 


aving me here alone and. dissolate in 
this place, amongst strangers.” 

« Well, you must confess, the coun- 
try is not so bad.” 

“ And why would I confess it; 
what’s in it that I don’t mislike? Is 
it the heap of houses, and the smoke, 
and the devil’s noise that’s always 
going on that I'd like? Why isn’t it 
peaceful and quiet like Dublin ?” 

And as I conversed further with 
him, I found that all his dislikes pro- 
ceeded from the discrepancy he every- 
where discovered, from what he had 
been accustomed to in Ireland; and 
which, without liking, he still pre- 
ferred to our Saxon observances: the 
few things he saw worthy of praise, 
being borrowed or stolen from his 
own side of the channel ; and in this, 
his ingenuity was striking, inasmuch 
that the very trees in Woburn-park 
owed their goodness to the owner 
having been once a lord-lieutenant in 
Ireland; where, as Corny expressed 
it, “devil thank him to have fine 
trees; hadn't he the pick of the 
Phaynix !” 

I knew that candour formed a most 
prominent feature in Mr. Delany’s 
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character, and consequently had little 
difficulty in ascertaining his opinion of 
every member of my family; indeed, 
to do him justice, no one ever re- 
quired less of what is called pumping. 
His judgment on things and people 
flowed from him without effort or 
restraint, so that ere half an hour 
elapsed, he had expatiated on my mo- 
ther’s pride and vanity; apostrophized 
my father’s hastiness and determina- 
tion ; and was quite prepared to enter 
upon a critical examination of my 
cousin Julia’s failings; concerning 
whom, to my astonishment, he was 
not half so lenient as I expected. 

* Arrah, isn’t she like the rest of 
them, coorting one day with Captain 
Phil, and another with the young lord 
there, and then laughing at them both 
with the ould duke that comes here to 
dinner. She thinks I don’t be mind- 
ing her; but didn’t I see her taking 
myself off one day on paper; making 
a drawing of me, as if I was a baste! 
Maybe there’s worse nor me,” said the 
little man, looking down upon his 
crooked shins and large knee-joints 
with singular complacency; “and 
maybe she’d get one of them yet.” A 
harsh cackle, the substitute for a 
laugh, closed this speech. 

** Breakfast on the table, sir,” said 
a servant, tapping gently at the door. 

“Tl engage it is, and will be till 
two o’clock, when they'll be calling 
out for luncheon,” said Corny, turning 
up the whites of his eyes, as though 
the profligate waste of the house was 
a sin he wished to wash his hands of ; 
“that wasn’t the way at his honour 
the Jidge’s; he'd never taste a bit 
from morning till night; and many a 
man he’d send to his long account in 
the meantime. Ugh! I wish I was 
back there.” 

“TI have spent many happy days in 
Ireland, too,” said I, scarce following 
him in more than the general meaning 
of his speech. 

A fit of coughing from Corny in- 
terrupted his reply, but as he left the 
room I could hear his muttered medi- 
tations, something in this strain :— 
* Happy days, indeed; a dacent life 
you led! tramping about the country 
with a fool! horseriding and fighting! 
ugh !” 

I found my cousin in the breakfast- 
room alone; my father had already 
gone out; and as Lady Charlotte 
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never left her room before three or 
four o'clock, I willingly took the op- 

rtunity of our ¢éte-d-téte, to inquire 
into the cause of the singular recep- 
tion I had met with, and to seek an 
explanation, if so might be, of the 
viceroy’s change towards me since his 
visit to England. 

Julia entered frankly and freely into 
the whole matter, with the details of 
which, though evidently not trusting 
me to the full, she was somehow per- 
fectly conversant. 

** My dear John,” said she, “ your 
whole conduct in Ireland has been 
much mistaken i 

“ Calumniated, apparently, were the 
better word, Julia,” said I hastily. 

** Nay, hear me out: it is so easy, 
when people have no peculiar reasons 
to vindicate another, to misconstrue— 
perhaps condemn. It is so much the 
way of the world, to look at things in 
their worst light, that I am sure you 
will see no particular ingenuity was 
required to make your career in Dub- 
lin appear a wild one, and your life in 
the country still more so. Now you 
are growing impatient ; you are get- 
ting angry; so I shall stop.” 

“No, no, Julia; a thousand par- 
dons if a passing shade of indignation 
did show itself on my face. Pray go 
on.” 


“ Well, then, when a young gentle- 
man, whose exclusive leanings were 
even a little quizzed here—there, no 


impatience! — condescends at one 
spring to frequent third-rate people's 
houses ; falls in love with a niece, or 
daughter, or a something there ; plays 
high among riotous associates ; makes 
rash wagers; and fights with his 
friends, who endeavour to rescue 
him a 

“Thank you, Julia—a thousand 
thanks, sweet cousin. The whole 
narrative and its author are palpably 
before me.” 

A deep blush covered her cheek as 
I rose hastily from my chair. 

“ John, dear John, sit down again,” 
said she, “ I have only been in jest all 
this time. You surely do not suppose 
me silly enough to credit one word of 
all this.” 

“ It must have been told you, how- 
ever,” said I, fixing my eyes on her as 
I spoke. 

The redness of her cheek grew 
deeper, and her confusion increased to 
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a painful extent as, taking my hand in 
hers, she said in a low, soft voice— 

“T have been very, very foolish ; 
but you will promise me never to re- 
member—at least never to act upon— 
the ' 

The words became fainter and 
fainter as she spoke, and at last died 
away inaudibly; and suddenly there 
shot across my mind the passage in 
O’Grady'’s letter—the doubt, once 
suggested, gained strength at every 
moment—she loved De Vere. I will 
not attempt to convey the conflicting 
storm of passion this thought stirred 
up within me. I turned towards her. 
Her head was thrown gently back, 
and her deep blue, lustrous eyes were 
fixed on me as if waiting my reply. 
A tear rolled heavily along her cheek 
—it was the first I ever saw her shed. 
Pressing her hand to my lips, I mut 
tered the words—* Trust me, Julia,” 
and left the room. 

‘‘ Sir George wishes to see you, sir, 
in his own room,” said a servant, as I 
stood stunned and overcome by the 
discovery I had made of my cousin’s 
affection. 1 had no time given me for 
further reflection as I followed him to 
my father’s room. 

“Sit down, Jack,” said my father, 
as he turned the key in the door, “I 
wish to talk with you alone, here. I 
have been with the duke this morn- 
ing; a little explanation has satisfied 
him that your conduct was perfectly 
irreproachable in Ireland: he writes 
by this post to the viceroy, to make 
the whole thing clear, and indeed he 
offered to reinstate you at once, which 
I refused, however. Now to some- 
thing graver still, my boy, and which 
I wish I could spare you—but it can- 
not be.” 

As he spoke these words, he leaned 
his head in both his hands, and was 
silent. A confused, imperfect sense 
of some impending bad news rendered 
me motionless and still, and I waited 
without speaking. When my father 
lifted up his head, his face was pale 
and care-worn, and an expression such 
as long illness leaves had usurped the 
strong and manly character of his 
countenance. 

‘Come, my boy, I must not keep 
you longer in suspense. Fortune has 
dealt hardly with me since we parted. 
Jack, I am a beggar!” 

A convulsive gulph, and a rattling 
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sound in the throat, followed the words ; 
and for a second or two his fixed 
looks and purple colour made me fear 
a fit was approaching. But in a few 
minutes he recovered his calmness, 
and proceeded, but still with a broken 
and tremulous voice, to relate the cir- 
cumstances of his altered fortune. 

It appeared that many British offi- 
cers of high rank had involved them- 
selves deeply in a loan to the Spanish 
government, under the faith of speedy 
repayment. The varying chances of 
the peninsular struggle had given this 
loan all the character of a gambling 
speculation, the skill in which con- 
sisted in the anticipation of the result 
of the war we were then engaged in. 
My. father’s sanguine hopes of ulti- 
mate success induced him to enter 
deeply in the speculation, from which, 
having once engaged in, there was no 
retreat. Thousand after thousand 
followed, to secure the sum already 
advanced ; and at last, hard pressed 
by the increasing demands for money, 
and confident that the first turn of 
fortune would lead to repayment, he 
had made use of the greater part of 
my cousin Julia’s fortune, whose guar- 
dian he was, and in whose hands this 
trust-money had been left. My cousin 
would come of age in about four 
months, at which time she would be 
eighteen; and then, if the money 
were not forthcoming, the conse- 
quences were utter ruin, with the ter- 
tific blow of blasted character and 
reputation. 

There was a sum of ten thousand 
pounds settled on me by my grand- 
father, which I at once offered to 
place at his disposal. 

** Alas, my poor fellow! I have ad- 
vanced already upwards of thirty 
thousand of Julia's fortune! No, no, 
Jack; I have thought much over the 
matter ; there is but one way of es- 
caping from this difficulty. By dis- 
posing of these bonds at considerable 
loss, I shall be enabled to pay Julia’s 
money. This will leave us little better 
than above actual want: still it must 
be done. I shall solicit a command 
abroad; they'll not refuse me, I know. 
Lady Charlotte must retire to Bath, 
or some quiet place, which in my ab- 
sence will appear less remarkable. 
Strict economy and time will do much. 
And as to yourself, I know that having 
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once learned what you have to look to, 
I shall have no cause of complaint on 
your score: the duke has promised to 
take care of you. And now my heart 
is lighter than it has been for some 
months past.” 

Before my father had ceased speak- 
ing, the shock of his news had gradu- 
ally subsided with me, and I was fully 
intent on the details by which he 
hoped to escape his embarrassments. 

My mother was my first thought. 
Lady Charlotte, I knew, could never 
encounter her changed condition ; she 
was certain to sink under the very 
shock of it. 

My father, however, supposed that 
she need not be told its full extent ; 
that by management the circumstance 
should be gradually made known to 
her ; and he hoped, too, her interest 
in her husband and son, both absent 
from her, would withdraw her 
thoughts in great measure from the 
routine of fashionable life, and fix 
them in a channel more homely and 
domestic. ‘ Besides,” added he, with 
more animation of voice, “they may 
offer me some military appointment in 
the colonies, where she could accom- 
pany me, and this will prevent an ex- 
posure. And, after all, Jack, there is 
nothing else for it.” As he said this, 
he fixed his eyes on me, as though 
rather asking than answering the 
question. 

Not knowing what to reply, I was 
silent. 

“ You were fond of Julia, as a 
boy,” said he, carelessly. 

The blood rushed to my cheek, as 
I answered, “Yes, sir; but 
but . 

“But you have outgrown that,” 
added he, with a smile. 

** Not so much, sir, as that she has 
forgotten me. In fact, I believe we 
are excellent cousins.” 

“‘ And it is not now, my dear boy, I 
would endeavour to make you more 
to each other. What is not a union 
of inclination, shall never be one of 
sordid interest; besides, Jack, why 
should we not take the field together ? 
—the very thought of it makes me 
feel young enough.” 

I saw his lip quiver as he spoke, 
and unable to bear more, I wrung his 
hand warmly, and hurried away. 
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CHAPTER XLIX.——THE HORSE-GUARDS. 


I witt not say that my reverse of 
fortune did not depress me ; indeed, 
the first blow fell heavily; but that 
once past, a number of opposing mo- 
tives rallied my courage and nerved 
my heart. My father, I knew, relied 
on me in this crisis to support his own 
strength ; I had learned to care less 
for extravagant habits and expensive 
tastes, by living among those who ac- 
corded them little sympathy and less 
respect ; besides, if my changed ca- 
reer excluded me from the race of 
fashion, it opened the brilliant path of 
a soldier’s life before me. And now 
every hour seemed an age, until I 
should find myself among the gallant 
fellows who were winning their laurels 
in the battle-fields of the Peninsula. 

. According to the duke’s appoint- 
ment of the preceding evening, I 
found myself, at ten o'clock, punc- 
tually awaiting my turn to be in- 
troduced, in the ante-chamber of 
the Horse-Guards. The room was 
crowded with officers in full dress; 
some old white-haired general of di- 
vision coming daily for years past to 
Solicit commands, their fitness for 
which lay only in their own doating 
imaginations ; some, broken by sick- 
tess and crippled with wounds, were 
seeking colonial appointments they 
never could live to reach; hale and 
stout men in the prime of life were 
there also, entreating exchanges which 
should accommodate their wives and 
daughters; who preferred Bath or 
Cheltenham to the banks of the Tagus 
or the snows of Canada. Among 
these, however, were many fine sol- 
dier-like fellows, whose only request 
was to be sent where hard knocks 
were going, careless of the climate, 
and regardless of the cause. Another 
class were thinly sprinkled around ; 
young officers of the staff, many 
of them delicate, effeminate-looking 
figures, herding scrupulously toge- 
ther, and never condescending, by 
word or look, to acknowledge their 
brethren about them. In this knot 
De Vere was conspicuous by the loud 
tone of his voice, and the continued 
titter of his unmeaning laugh. I 
have already mentioned the consum- 
mate ease with which he could appa- 
rently forget all unpleasant recollec- 


tions, and accost the man whom he 
should have blushed to meet. Now 
he exhibited this power in perfection : 
saluting me across the room with a 
familiar motion of his hand, he called 
out— 

“ Ah, Hinton, you here too? Sick 
of Ireland; I knew it would come to 
that; looking for something near 
town ?” 

A cold negative, and a colder bow, 
was my only answer. 

Nothing abashed by this, indeed, 
to all seeming, quite indifferent to it, 
he continued— 

* Bad style of thing, Dublin; 
couldn’t stand those confounded talk- 
ers, with their old jokes from circuit. 
You were horribly bored, too; I saw 
S 

«I beg, my lord,” said I, in a tone 
of seriousness, the best exchange I 
could assume for the deep annoyance 
I felt—“ I beg that you will not in- 
clude me in your opinions respecting 
Ireland ; I opine we differ materially 
in our impressions on that country, 
and perhaps not without reason too.” 
These latter words I spoke with 
marked emphasis, and fixing my eyes 
steadily on him. 

“ Very possibly,” lisped he, as coolly 
as before. “I left it without regret ; 
you apparently ought to be there still : 
ha, ha, ha! he has it there I think.” 

The blood mounted to my face and 
temples as I heard these words, and 
stepping close up beside him, I said 
slowly and distinctly— 

“1 thought, sir, that one lesson 
might have taught you with whom 
these liberties were practicable.” 

As I said thus much, the door 
opened, and his grace the Duke of 
York appeared. Abashed at having 
so far forgotten where I was, I stood 
motionless and crimson for shame. 
Lord Dudley, on the contrary, bowed 
reverently to his royal highness, with- 
out the slightest evidence of discom- 
posure or irritation, his easy smile 
curling his lip. 

The duke turned from one to the 
other of us without speaking; his 
dark eyes, piercing, as it were, into 
our very hearts. ‘ Lord Dudley de 
Vere,” said he at length, “I have 
signed your appointment. Mr. Hin- 
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ton, I am sorry to find that the voice 
I have heard more than once within 
the last five minutes, in an angry tone, 
was yours. Take care, sir, that this 
forgetfulness does not grow upon you. 
The colonel of the twenty-seventh is 
not the person to overlook it, I pro- 
mise you.” 

“If your royal highness 

“1 must entreat you to spare me 
any explanations. You are gazetted 
to the twenty-seventh. I hope you 
will hold yourself in readiness for im- 
mediate embarkation. Where's the 
detachment, Sir Howard ?” 

“At Chatham, your royal high- 
ness,” replied an old officer behind the 
duke’s shoulder. At the same mo- 
ment his grace passed through the 
room, conversing as he went with dif- 
ferent persons about him. 

As I turned away, I met Lord 
Dudley's eyes; they were rivetted on 
me with an expression of triumphant 
malice I had never seen in them be- 
fore, and I hurried homeward with a 
heart crushed and wounded. 

I have but one reason for the men- 
tion of this trivial incident: it is to 
show how often the studied courtesy, 
the well-practised deception that the 
fashion of the world teaches, will pre- 
vail over the heartfelt, honest indig- 
nation which deep feeling evinces ; 
and what a vast superiority the very 
affectation of temper confers, in the 
judgment of others, who stand by the 
game of life, and care nothing for the 
players at either side. 

Let no one suspect me of lauding 
the mockery of virtue in what I say 
here. I would merely impress on the 
young man who can feel for the deep 
sorrow and abasement I suffered, the 
importance of the attainment of that 
self-command, of that restraint over 
any outbreak of passion, when the 
very semblance of it ensures respect 
and admiration. 

It is very difficult to witness with 
indifference the preference of those 
we have once loved, for some other 
person; still more so, when that other 
chances to be one we dislike; the 
breach of affection seems then tinc- 
tured with a kind of betrayal: we call 
to mind how once we swayed the tem- 
per and ruled the thoughts of her 
who now has thrown off her allegi- 
ance; we feel, perhaps for the first 
time, too, how forgotten are all our 
lessons ; how dead is all our wonted 
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influence; we remember when the 
least word, the slightest action, bent 
beneath our will; when our smile was 
happiness, and our very sadness a re- 
proof; and now we see ourselves un- 
minded and neglected, with no more 
liberty to advise, no more power to 
control, than the merest stranger of 
the passing hour. What a wound to 
our self-love ! 

That my cousin Julia loved De 
Vere, O’Grady’s suspicions had al- 
ready warned me; the little I had 
seen of her since my return, strength- 
ened the impression; while his con- 
fident manner and assured tone, con- 
firmed my worst fears. In my heart 
I knew how utterly unworthy he was 
of such a girl; but then, if he had 
already won her affections, my know- 
ledge came too late: besides, the 
changed circumstances of my own for- 
tune, which must soon become known, 
would render my interference sus- 
pected, and consequently of no value ; 
and after all, if I determined on such 
a course, what allegation could I bring 
against him, which he could not ex- 
plain away, as the mere levity of the 
young officer, associating among those 
he looked down upon and despised. 

Such were some of my reflections; 
as I slowly returned homewards from 
the Horse-Guards. As I arrived, a 
travelling-carriage stood at the door ; 
boxes, imperials, and cap-cases littered 
the hall and steps; servants were 
hurrying back and forward, and Ma- 
demoiselle Clemence, my mother’s 
maid, with a poodle under one arm; 
and a macaw’s cage in the other, was 
adding to the confusion, by directions 
in a composite language that would 
have astonished Babel itself. 

«« What means all this?” said I. “Is 
Lady Charlotte leaving town ?” 

“ Mi ladi va partir z 

“‘ Her ladyship’s going to Hastings; 
sir,” said the butler, interrupting. 
“Dr. ¥ has been here this morn- 
ing, and recommends an immediate 
change of air for her ladyship.” 

“Is Sir George in the house?” 

“No, sir, he’s just gone out with 
the doctor.” 

“ Ah,” thought I, “this, then, is 4 
concerted measure, to induce my mo- 
ther to leave town. Lady Julia at 
home ?” 

« Yes, sir, in the drawing-room.” 

“Whose horse is that with the 
groom ?” 
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“ Lord Dudley de Vere’s, sir ; he’s 
up stairs.” 

Already had I turned to go to the 
drawing-room, when 1 heard these 
words. Suddenly a faint, half-sick 
feeling came over me, and I hastened 
up stairs to my own room, actually 
dreading to meet any one as I went. 

The blank future before me never 
seemed so cheerless as at that mo- 
ment: separated, without a chance of 
ever meeting, from the only one I 
ever really loved; tortured by my 
doubts of her feeling for me—for 
even now, what would I not have 
given to know she loved me; my 
worldly prospects ruined; without a 
home; my cousin Julia, the only one 
who retained either an interest in 
me, or seemed to care for me, about 
to give her hand to the man I hated 
and despised. 

* How soon! and I shall be alone 
in the world,” thought I; and already 
the cold selfishness of isolation pre- 
sented itself to my mind. 

A gentle tap came to the door; I 
opened it; it was a message from 
Lady Charlotte, requesting to see me 
in her room. As|I passed the door of 
the drawing-room, I heard Lady Julia 
and Lord Dudley de Vere talking and 
laughing together: he was, as usual, 
‘so amusing,” as my mother’s letter 
called him; doubtless, relating my 
hasty and intempérate conduct at the 
Horse-Guards ; for an instant Istopped, 
irresolute as to whether I should 
not break suddenly in, and disconcert 
his lordship’s practical coolness by a 
disclosure: my better reason pre- 
vented me, and I passed on. Lady 
Charlotte was seated in a deep arm- 
chair, inspecting the packing of va- 
rious articles of toilet and Jewellery 
which were going on around her, her 
cheek somewhat flushed from even 
this small excitement. 

“ Ah, dearest John, how d’ye do? 
—Find a chair somewhere, and sit 
down by me; you see what confusion 
we're in; Dr. Y. found there was 
not an hour to spare; the heart he 
suspects to be sympathetically engaged 
—don’t put that Chantilly veil there, 
I shall never get at it—and he advises 
Hastings for the present; he’s coming 
with us, however—lI’ll wear that ring, 
Clemence—and I must insist at his 
looking at you; you are very pale to- 
day, and dark under the eyes; have 
you any pain in the side ?” 
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** None whatever, my dear mother ; 
I’m quite well.” 

* Pain is, however, a late symptom ; 
my attack began with an a sense 
of it was rather —— Has Run- 
dal not sent back that bracelet? How 
very provoking ! Could you call there, 
dear John ; that tiresome man never 
minds the servants. It’s just on your 
way to the club, or the Horse-Guards, 
or somewhere.” 

I could scarce help a smile, as I pro- 
mised not to forget the commission. 

«And now, my dear, how did his 
grace receive you? you saw him this 
morning.” 

“My interview was quite satis- 
factory on the main point; I am ap- 
pointed to the twenty-seventh.” 

«¢ Why not on the staff, dear John ? 
You surely don’t mean to leave Eng- 
land, having been abroad already— 
in Ireland I mean; it’s very hard to 
expect you to go so soon again. Lady 
Jane Colthurst’s son has never been 
farther from her than Knightsbridge ; 
and I'm sure I don’t see why we are 
to be treated worse than her.” 

« But my own wish ——” 

«Your own wish, my dear, could 
never be to give me uneasiness, which 
I assure you, you did very conside- 
rably while in Ireland: the horrid 
people you made acquaintance with— 
my health, I’m certain, could never 
sustain a repetition of the shock I ex- 
perienced then.” 

My mother leaned back and closed 
her eyes, as if some very dreadful cir- 
cumstance was passing across her 
memory ; and J, half ashamed of the 
position to which she would condemn 
me, was silent. 

“ There, that aigrette will do very 
well there, I'm sure; I don’t know 
why you are putting in all these 
things; I shall never want them again, 
in all likelihood.” 

The depressed tone in which these 
words were spoken did not affect me 
much, for I knew well, from long ha- 
bit, how my mother loved to dwell on 
the possibility of that event, the bare 
suggestion of which, from another, 
she couldn't have endured. 

Just at this moment Julia entered 
in her travelling dress; a shawl 
thrown negligently across her shoul- 
ders. 

“TI hope I have not delayed you. 
John, are we to have your company, 
too?” 
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**No my dear,” said -my mother 
languidly, “he’s going to leave us. 
Some foolish notion of active ser- 
vice ——" 

“Indeed!” said Julia, not waiting 
for the conclusion of the speech— 
“Indeed!” She drew near me, and 
as she did so her colour became 
heightened, and her dark eyes grew 
darker and more meaning. ‘ You 
never told me this.” 

‘TI only knew it about an hour ago 
myself,” replied I coolly ; “and when 
I was about to communicate my news 
to you, I found you were engaged 
with a visitor—Lord de Vere, I 
think.” 

«* Ah, yes, very true, he was here,” 
she said quickly, and then perceiving 
that my eyes were fixed upon her, she 
turned away her head hastily, and in 
evident confusion. 

* Dear me, is it so late?” said my 
mother with a sigh. “I have some 
calls to make yet. Don’t you think, 
John, you could take them off my 
hands? It’s only to drop a card at 
Lady Blair’s, and you could ask if 
Caroline’s better—though, poor thing! 
she can’t be of course. Doctor Y—— 
says her malady is exactly my own; 
and then if you are passing Long's 
tell Sir Charles that our whist-party 
is put off—perhaps Gramont has told 
him already. You may mention to 
Saunders that I shall not want the 
horses till I return, and say I detest 
greys, they are so like city people’s 
equipages ; and, wait an instant,”— 
here her ladyship took a small ivory 
memorandum tablet from the table, 
and began reading from it a list of 
commissions, some of them most lu- 
dicrously absurd. In the midst of 
the catalogue my father entered has- 
tily with his watch in his hand. 

* You'll be dreadfully late on the 
road, Charlotte, and you forget Y— 
must be back here early to-morrow.” 

“So, Lhad forgotten it,” said she 
with some animation, “but we're 
quite ready now—Clemence has done 
every thing, I think. Come, John, 
give me your arm, my dear—Julia 
always takes this side. Are you cer- 
tain it won't rain, Sir George ?” 

“[ really cannot be positive,” said 
my father smiling. 

“I’m sure there’s thunder in the 
air,” rejoined my mother ; “ my nerves 
would never bear a storm.” 
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Some dreadful catastrophe in the 
West Indies, where an earthquake had 
swallowed up a whole population, oc- 
curred to her memory at the instant, 
and the possibility of something similar 
occurring between Seven-Oaks and 
Tunbridge seemed to engross her en- 
tire attention. By this time we reached 
the hall, where the servants, drawn up 
in double file, stood in respectful si- 
lence. My mother’s eyes were, how- 
ever, directed towards a figure which 
occupied the place next the door, and 
whose costume certainly was strangely 
at variance with the accurate liveries 
about him. An old white great-coat, 
with some twenty capes, reaching 
nearly to the ground—for the garment 
had been originally destined for a 
much larger person—a_ glazed-hat, 
fastened down with a handkerchief 
passed over it and tied under the chin, 
and a blackthorn stick with a little 
bundle at the end of it, were the most 
remarkable equipments. 

“What is it? What can it be 
doing there?” said my mother in a 
Siddons’ tone of voice. 

“What is it?—Corny Delany, no 
less,” croaked out the little man in the 
crankiest tone of his harsh voice. “ It’s 
what remains of me, at laste!” 

«Oh, yes,” said Julia, bursting into 
a laugh, “ Corny’s coming as my body- 
guard. He’ll sit in the rumble with 
Thomas.” 

“What a shocking figure it is,” 
said my mother, surveying him through 
her glass. 

‘Time doesn’t improve either of 
us,” said Corny, with the grin of a 
demon—happily the observation was 
only heard by myself. “Is it in silk 
stockings I’d be trapesing about the 
roads all night, with the rheumatiz 
in the small of my back—ugh, the 
haythens !” 

My mother was at length seated in 
the carriage, with Julia beside her— 
the hundred and one petty annoyances 
to make travelling uncomfortable, by 
way of rendering it supportable, around 
her ; Corny had mounted to his place 
beside Thomas, who regarded him 
with a look of as profound contempt 
as a sleek, well-fed pointer would con- 
fer upon some mangy mongrel of the 
road-side: a hurried good-by from my 
mother ; a quick, short glance from 
Julia, a whisper lost in the crash of 
the wheels, and they were gone. 
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CHAPTER L.——THE RETREAT FROM BURGOS, 


Few men have gone through life with- 
out passing through certain periods 
which, although not marked by posi- 
tive misfortune, were yet so impressed 
by gloom and despondence, that their 
very retrospect is saddening. Happy 
it is for us that in after days our me- 
mory is but little retentive of these. 
We remember the shadows that dark- 
ened over the landscape; but we forget 
in great part their cause and their du- 
ration, and perhaps even sometimes are 
disposed to smile at the sources of 
grief to which long habit of the world 
and its ways would have made us 
callous. 
I was almost alone in the world— 
bereft of fortune, separated irrevocably 
from the only one I loved, and by 
whon, I had reason to think, my affec- 
tion was returned. In that home to 
which I should have looked for fond- 
ness, I found only gloom and misfor- 
tune: my mother grown insensible to 
every thing save some frivolous narra- 
tive of her own health; my father, 
once high-spirited and free-hearted, 
care-worn, depressed, and broken ; my 
cousin, my early play-fellow, half-sweet- 
heart and half-sister, bestowing her 
heart and affections on one so unwor- 
thy of her. All lost to me: and at a 
time, too, when the heart is too weak 
and tender to stand alone, but must 
cling to something, or it sinks upon 
the earth, crushed and trodden upon. 

I looked back upon my past life, and 
thought over the happy hours I had 

assed in the wild west—roaming 
through its deep valleys and over its 
heath-clad mountains. I thought of 
her—my companion through many a 
long summer-day along the rocky shore, 
against which the white waves were 
ever beating, watching the sea-birds 
careering full many a fathom deep 
below us, mixing their shrill cries with 
the wilder plash of the ever restless 
sea; and how we dreamed away those 
hours, now half in sadness, now in 
bright hope of long years to come, 
ion found ourselves thus wandering 
hand in hand, loved and loving; and 
then I looked out upon the bleak world 
before me, without an object to win— 
without a goal to arrive at. 

«Come, Jack,” said my father, lay- 
ing his hand upon my shoulder, and 


startling me out of my reverie, one 
piece of good fortune we have had. 
The duke has given me the command 
at Chatham: some hint of my altered 
circumstances, it seems, had reached 
him, and without my applying, he most 
kindly sent for me and told me of my 
appointment. You must join the ser- 
vice companies of the twenty-seventh 
by to-morrow : they are under sailing 
orders, and no time is to be lost. I 
told his grace, that for all your soft 
looks and smooth chin, there was no 
lack of spirit in your heart; and you 
must take an eagle, Jack, if you would 
keep up my credit.” 

Laughingly-spoken as these few 
words were, they somehow struck 
upon a chord that had long lain silent 
in my heart, and as suddenly awoke in 
me the burning desire for distinction, 
and the ambitious thirst of military 
glory. 

The next evening at sunset the 
transport weighed anchor and stood 
out to sea. A slight breeze off shore, 
and an ebb-tide, carried us gently away 
from land, and as night was falling I 
stood alone, leaning on the bulwarks, 
and looking fixedly on the faint sha- 
dows of the tall chalk-cliffs, my father’s 
last words—* You must take an eagle, 
Jack !”—-still ringing in my ears, and 
sinking deeply into my heart. 

Had my accidents by flood and field 
been more numerous and remarkable 
than they were, the recently-told ad- 
ventures of my friend Charles 0’ Mal- 
ley would prevent my giving them to 
the public. The subaltern of a march- 
ing regiment—a crack corps, it is true 
—I saw merely the ordinary detail of 
a campaigning life; and although my 
desire to distinguish myself rose each 
day higher, the greatest extent of my 
renown went no farther than the admi- 
ration of my comrades, that one so 
delicately nurtured and brought up 
should bear so cheerfully and well the 
roughings of a soldier’s life; and my 
soubriquet of ‘ Jack Hinton, the 
Guardsman,” was earned among the 
stormy scenes and blood-stained fields 
of the Peninsula. 

My first experiences of military life 
were indeed but little encouraging. 
I joined the army in the disastrous 
retreat from Burgos. What a shock to 
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all my cherished notions of a campaign! 
How sadly different from my ideas of 
the pride, pomp, and circumstances of 

lorious war! I remember well we 
first came up with the retiring forces 
on the morning of the 4th of Novem- 
ber. The day broke heavily—masses 
of dark and weighty cloud drifted 
across the sky. The ground was 
soaked with rain, and a cold, chilling 
wind swept across the bleak plain, and 
moaned dismally in the dark pine 
woods. Our party, which consisted 
of drafts from the fiftieth, twenty- 
seventh, and seventy-first regiments, 
were stationed in a few miserable 
hovels on the side of the high-road 
from Madrid to Labeyos. By a mis- 
take of the way, we had missed a body 
of troops on the preceding day, and 
were now halted here in expecta- 
tion of joining some of the corps re- 
tiring on the Portuguese frontier. 
Soon after daybreak, a low rumbling 
sound, at first supposed to be the noise 
of distant cannonading, attracted our 
attention; but some stragglers coming 
up soon after, informed us that it pro- 
ceeded from tumbrels and ammunition- 
waggons of Sir Lowry Cole’s brigade 
then on the march. The news was 
scarcely communicated, when the head 
of a column appeared topping the 
hill. 

As they came nearer, we remarked 
that the men did not keep their ranks, 
but strayed across the road from side 
to side; some carried their muskets 
by the sling, others on the shoulder ; 
some leant on their companions, as 
though faint and sick; and many there 
were whose savage looks and bloated 
features denoted drunkenness. The 
uniforms were torn and ragged, several 
had no shoes, and some even had lost 
their caps and shakos, and wore hand- 
kerchiefs bound round their heads. 
Among these the officers were almost 
undistinguishable— fatigue, hardship, 
and privation had levelled them with 
the men; and discipline scarcely re- 
mained in that disorganized mass. On 
they came, their eyes bent only on the 
long vista of road that lay before 
them. Some, silent and sad, trudged 
on side by side ; others, maddened by 
drink or wild with the excitement of 
fever, uttered frightful and horrible 
ravings. Some flourished their bayo- 
nets, and threatened all within their 
reach ; and denunciations of their 
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officers, and open avowals of desertion 
were heard on every side as they went. 
The bugle sounded a halt as the co- 
lumn reached the little hamlet where 
we were stationed; and in a few se- 
conds the road and the fields at either 
side were covered by the figures of the 
men, who threw themselves down on 
the spot where they stood, in every 
posture that weariness and exhaustion 
could suggest. 

All the information we could collect 
was, that this force formed part of the 
rear-guard of the army; that the 
French under Marshal Soult were 
hotly in pursuit, having already driven 
in the cavalry outposts, and more 
than once throwing their skirmishers 
amongst our fellows. Ina few minutes 
the bugle again sounded to resume the 
march ; and however little disposed to 
yield to the dictates of discipline, old 
habit—stronger than even lawless in- 
subordination—prevailed, the men rose, 
and, falling in with some semblance of 
order, continued their way. Nothing 
struck me more in that motley mass of 
ragged uniform and patched clothing, 
than the ferocious, almost savage ex- 
pression of the soldiers as they marched 
past our better equipped and better 
disciplined party. Their dark scowl 
betokened deadly hate; and I could 
see the young men of our detachment 
quail beneath the insulting ruffianism 
of their gaze. Every now and then, 
some one or other would throw down 
his pack or knapsack to the ground, 
and with an oath asseverate his resolve 
to carry it no longer. Some even de- 
clared they would abandon their mus- 
kets; and more than one sat down 
by the way-side, preferring death or 
imprisonment from the enemy, to the 
horrors and severities of that dreadful 
march. 

The Highland regiments and the 
Guards alone preserved their former 
discipline ; the latter, indeed, had only 
lately joined the army, having landed 
at Corunna a few weeks previously, 
and were perfect in every species of 
equipment. Joining myself to a group 
of their officers, I followed in the 
march, and was enabled to learn some 
tidings of my friend O’Grady, who, I 
was glad to hear, was only a few miles 
in advance of us, with his regiment. 

Towards three o’clock we entered a 
dark pine-wood, through which the 
route continued for several miles. 
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Here the march became extremely 
difficult, from the deep clayey soil, the 
worn and cut-up road, and more than 
all, the torrents of rain that swept 
along the narrow gorge, and threw a 
darkness, almost like night, over every 
thing. We plodded on gloomily, and 
searcely speaking, when suddenly the 
galloping of horses was heard in the 
rear, and we were joined by Sir Ed- 
ward Paget, who, with a single aid-de- 
camp, rode up to our division. After 
a few hurried questions to the officer 
in command, he wheeled his horse 
round, and rode back towards the next 
column, which, from some accidental 
delay, was yet two miles in the rear. 
The sound of the horses’ hoofs were 
still ringing along the causeway, when 
a loud shout, followed by the sharp 
reports of pistol-firing, mingled with 
the noise. In an instant all was still 
as before, and save the crashing of the 
pine branches and the beating rain, no 
other sound was heard. 

Our conjectures as to the cause of 
the firing were just making, when 
an orderly dragoon, bare-headed and 
wounded, came up at the top of his 
horse’s speed. The few hurried words 
he spoke in a half-whisper to our com- 
manding officer, were soon reported 
through the lines. Sir Edward Paget, 
our second in command, had been 
taken prisoner, carried away hy a party 
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of French cavalry, who were daring 
enough to dash in between the columns, 
which in no other retreat had they 
ventured to approach. 

The temerity of our enemy, added 
to our own dispirited and defenceless 
condition, was the only thing wanting 
to complete our gloom and depression, 
and the march was now resumed in 
the dogged sullenness of despair. 

Day followed day, and all the mise- 
ries of our state but increased with 
time, till on the morning of the 17th 
the town of Ciudad Rodrigo came in 
view, and therumour spread that stores 
of all kinds would be served out to the 
famished troops. 

By insubordination and intemperance 
we had lost seven thousand men since 
the day the retreat from Burgos be- 
gan, and although neither harassed by 
night marches nor excessive journeys 
—losing neither guns, ammunition, 
nor standards—yet was the memorable 
document addressed by Wellington to 
the officers commanding divisions, but 
too justly merited, concluding in these 
words: —‘* The discipline of every 
army, after a long and active campaign, 
becomes in some degree relaxed, but I 
am concerned to observe that the army 
under my command has fallen off in 
this respect to a greater degree than 
any army with which I have ever been, 
or of which I have ever read.” 


BRIDE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


The duke has summoned his host to the wars— 
Our good Duke of Brittany ; 
From city and village, from hill and plain, 
Thronging they come, a gallant train ! 
The flower of his chivalry ! 


There are barons bold, from their fosse-girt forts, 
Each a king in his own domain; 
Stern knights, grown gray amid war’s alarms— 
With nimble squires—stout men-at-arms— 
And my love is one of the train. 


He is gone to the wars—to Aquitaine— 
And though but a cymbaleer, 

So bright is the hauberk on his breast, 

So stately his mien, so lofty his crest, 
That a captain you’d deem my dear! 
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A weary time—a heavy heart, 
Have been mine since he rode away ! 
To St. Bridget I've prayed, till the stars grew dim, 
To watch o’er the angel that watches o'er him, 
That he quit him not night or day. 


On my knees I’ve besought our priest to pray 
For all soldiers brave like mine; 
And in hopes to quicken the good man’s prayer, 
Three waxen tapers, tall and fair, 
I've burned at Saint Gilda’s shrine. 


To our blessed Mother I’ve vowed a vow, 
That, let me but look on his face 
Once again, the scallop and scrip I'll take, 
And a pilgrimage to Loretto make, 

In requital of her grace. 


Meantime, nor letter, nor message of love, 
Has solaced or him or me ; 

The high-born dame has her page—the knight 

His squire, for such errands, and absence is light— 
But no squire nor page have we. 


But the dreariest day must end at last: 
The war is over and done ; 

And the duke this day—nay, this very hour, 

Will be here with his host—if you stood on that tower, 
You could see their arms glance in the sun! 


The duke will be here—and my cymbaleer— 
How my proud heart beats and burns! 
*Tis proud and happy—and well it may ! 
For a lowly vassal he rode away, 
And a hero he returns! 


Haste, sisters, haste! why linger ye so? 
For the duke must now be near; 

Our place let us take at the ancient gate 

By which he will pass in his martial state— 
The duke and my cymbaleer ! 


Quick, sisters, quick—and ye will see 

How my true love bears the bell, 
As stately he rides ’mid the conquering bands, 
And, quivering under his manly hands, 

The cymbals clash and swell! 


Proud of his rider, ye will see ~ 
His war-steed spurn the ground, 
Tossing aloft the plumes of red 
With which for this festal-day his head 
Will be deck’d, at every bound. 


But more than all, my cymbaleer 
Himself in his pride ye’ll see— 

My beautiful! my brave! with the air 

Of an ear] his shining casque he'll wear, 
And the mantle wrought by me! 
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I questioned the gipsy yesternight— 
And liked not her spiteful sneer, 
As she said, I should hie me home and pray, 
If music I loved, for the band to-day 
Would be short of a cymbaleer. 


And pray I did—and I've prayed so much 

That my heart has no room for despair ; ; 
Though the beldame muttered—with death in her eye. 
While she pointed to a tomb close by— 

« To-morrow I look for you there!” 


But away with doubts and fears—for hark! 
Already I hear the drums! 

From flower-wreathed lattice and silken tent 

Fair ladies peep forth—and each eye is bent 
On the cavalcade that comes! 


See! these are the pikemen in the front, 
That march with so stern a tread ; 
And next, with their pennons broad displayed, 
The barons, in robes of silk arrayed, 
At their bold retainers’ head ! 


On milk-white steeds the heralds see— 
The priests in their stoles of gold ; 
And squires, that bear their liege lords’ shields, 
With blazonings telling of well-fought fields— 
High deeds in the days of old! 


The templars next !—the pagan’s dread— 
Clad in armour from crown to heel! 
And then the gay archers of Lausanne, 
That ever are first in battle’s van, 
In their buff coats barred with steel ! 


Now comes the duke—amidst the flower 
Of his paladins and peers ! 
How proudly his banner is floating! Below 
Droop, tarnished, those he has torn from the foe— 
Ha! there are the cymbaleers ! 


She said—and a long, long searching glance 
Athwart the ranks she cast— 

Then, chill and pale as a corse in its shroud, 

Lifeless she sunk ’mid the careless crowd— 
The cymbaleers had past ! 


















«Ir was neither the justice of the 
cause, nor the strength of the revo- 
lutionary faction, nor the sympathy 
of foreign states, by means of which 
Belgium was erected into an indepen- 
dent kingdom.”* Such are the words 
of a recent writer on this country, 
and to their perfect truth and accuracy 
we cy subscribe. There is ever 
a tendency to cover with exaggerated 
panegyric the circumstances of suc- 
cessful revolution ; men are prone to 
praise that rebellion in prosperity 
which in adversity had drawn down 
their censure and condemnation. It 
will be well, therefore, to examine a 
little into the causes and consequences 
of that movement by which Belgium 
achieved her independence, and to 
ascertain on what grounds this country 
separated from Holland, and how far 
the brilliant anticipations her national- 
ity held out to her have been realized 
in the eleven years of her freedom. 
By the treaty of London, 1814, it 
was decreed that Holland should re- 
ceive an augmentation of territory, 
Austria, in lieu of her acquired do- 
minion in Italy, ceding her possessions 
in the low countries—which, with Hol- 
land, ** were to form one and the same 
state ; to be governed by the constitu- 
tion established in Holland, to be 
modified by common accord.” By 
this decree the Belgians not only 
avoided the return to that dynasty 
under which their country had so 
long been a prey to every European 
war, but also escaped the greater 
evils which so nearly menaced them— 
a partition among the surrounding 
kingdoms. They gained, on the other 
hand, an alliance with an old and 
respected people, between whom and 
themselves so many points of resem- 
blance existed in habits, customs, and 
language—they became participators 
in the advantages of a country rich 
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in colonial possessions—with a power- 
ful mercantile navy—and herself only 
deficient in the very feature of wealth 
in which they abounded, coal, wood, 
and iron. Geographical position and 
commercial advantages were, however, 
not the only inducements to render 
this union satisfactory. Intermarriages 
had taken place to a considerable extent 
between the great families in either 
country, and the bonds of attachment 
were drawn closer on private and per- 
sonal grounds. The Dutch, on the 
contrary, had little to gain by this 
union. The productive classes of 
Belgium, by demanding prohibitory 
duties on articles of colonial or foreign 
produce, imposed only so many restric- 
tions on their trade—they saw the 
course of their traffic interrupted— 
they dreaded (and with reason) the 
rivalry of Antwerp with Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam—they feared the con- 
taminating influence of French opinions, 
so rife in the neighbouring country, a 
great part of which had long consti- 
tuted a portion of the French kingdom 
—and lastly, they had little confidence 
in a people who, in the words of a 
French writer, were accustomed to 
have a revolution every fifteen years 
of their existence.f 

If the two countries enjoyed many 
features of resemblance—if they pos- 
sessed many interests in common— 
they had one great and fatal point of 
dissimilitude. The Dutch were a na- 
tion of fast-believing Protestants—the 
Belgians were about the most bigoted 
Roman Catholics north of the Alps. 
From this source sprung all the evils 
which resulted from their junction— 
every political act was tinged by the 
hue of religious discord. The last act 
of the priest party in Belgium, before 
the treaty of Vienna was signed, was 
an imperious demand for a restitution 
of what they deemed their rights, and 
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a declaration, that, however politically 
united to Holland, they reserved their 
obedience to the king for such cases 
as the church was not averse to. 
They suggested the re-establishment 
of the Jesuits as a body—and “even 
went so far as to predict, that if the 
supremacy of the Romish church was 
not sufficiently guaranteed, “events 
might arise whose-fatal results no one 
could anticipate”—a prophecy, the ac- 
complishment of which the year 1830 
amply maintains the credit. 

They went further, however—for, 
the union of the two countries being 
effected, the Romish bishops pub- 
lished their open dissent from the laws 
of the kingdom—denied the principle 
of equality between Protestants and 
Catholics—proclaimed that toleration 
to Protestantism was merely protection 
to a heresy—asserted the indepen- 
dence of the church of all secular 
power—and roundly declared, that to 
commit to a sovereign of a different 
faith any share in regulating the edu- 
cation of his people was scandalously 
betraying the dearest interests of the 
Catholic church. It needs little fore- 
sight to anticipate the result of such a 
spirit as this. The intolerance of 
popery never took bolder ground for 
its exercise—nor ever were its objects 
more rapidly and effectually secured. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
dwell on the form of the constitution 
adopted for the government of the 
new kingdom. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to mention, that a 
representative body was chosen, of 
which fifty-two members were returned 
by Holland, and an equal number by 
Belgium ;—and here at once sprung 
the first grievance of the latter, who, 
with a population double that of the 
Dutch, demandeda proportionate share 
in the  States-general,” as if such an 
inequality would not at once have 
consigned Holland to the rule of Bel- 
gium—the very reverse of what the 
allied sovereigns intended— making 
the parent state the inferior in the 
union—subjecting the interests centu- 
ries had been engaged in maturing, to 
the capricious rule of an untried people 
—and placing the liberal institutions 
of a Protestant government at the 
disposal of those who had so openly 
avowed their religious intolerance. 

Let us examine briefly the political 
causes which embroiled, and then let 


us pass on to the religious ones which 
overturned the government—for to 
them alone are attributable the results 
of the year 1830, and the consequences 
which now weigh upon the two na- 
tions. The mistake of the King of 
Holland was an ‘effort to assimilate 
institutions among a people where 
religious prejudices had already sown 
dissension—to lead by the tie of a 
common interest those who had been 
taught by their spiritual instructors to 
distrust the acts of a Protestant—and 
to engender a spirit of nationality 
among those who had never submitted 
in tranquillity to any rule whatever. 

To establish a uniformity with Hol- 
land, the trial by jury was abolished, 
and the system followed in the Dutch 
courts adopted in its stead—a system 
resembling the Roman code so univer- 
sally followed in Germany, and found 
to work well for the ends of justice in 
that country. A censorship was in- 
stituted over the press—a measure the 
more imperative, as the Belgian papers 
had adopted the gross licentiousness of 
the Parisian journals, and published 
attacks on the lives of individuals, and 
censures on the monarchy, whose dis- 
astrous results were the more to be 
feared among a people to whom such 
licence was new and such freedom 
unaccustomed. The first of these acts 
dates from Nov., 1814; the second 
was passed in April of the following 
year. Neither of them attracted much 
attention at the period—indeed, the 
rapidly-accruing prosperity of the two 
countries left little time for complaint ; 
trade hadrevived in every town through- 
out the union— Antwerp had recovered 
her ancient prosperity, and Ghent once 
more became the centre of manufac- 
tures and commerce. 

In the September of 1819, came 
forth an edict proclaiming that the 
Dutch language should be universally 
employed in all the courts of law, and 
in all transactions of the state—a mea- 
sure which at first blush seemed preg- 
nant with grave inconvenience and 
great oppression. It was argued that 
nothing could be more unfair than to 
deprive the barrister of high standing 
of all the benefits of his legal know- 
ledge because he was not a Dutch 
scholar—that however the rising gene- 
ration might assimilate themselves to 
the ordinance, the present race must 
suffer utter ruin, By whom, however, 
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were these arguments employed? By 
the Flemings? No; for they used a 
language so closely resembling Dutch, 
as to make its acquirement a matter of 
no difficulty. The complainants were 
French—men who, vastly superior in 
advantages, natural and acquired, to 
the Belgians, usurped the practice of 
the courts, filled all the situations 
where ability and talent were required 
—were the editors of the reviews and 
journals—and, in fact, were the pro- 
pagators of French opinions, in politics 
and religion, amongst a class too igno- 
rant and too illiterate to supply in- 
structors of their own. Against these, 
especially, the king’s measure was di- 
rected. It was as the sequela of the 
censorship to carry out the exclusion of 
all French interference in the state, that 
the law was promulgated, and its object 
was against that anti-national party who 
traded on the revolutionary doctrines 
of France amongst those but too well 
disposed to embrace them. 

To meet the exigencies of the state 
—whose large debt had accumulated 
under the pressure of a long and severe 
war—two taxes were imposed, called 
the “* Mouture” and “ Abbatage”—the 
first a duty on ground corn at the 
mill, the second an impost on all 
butchers’ meat at the shambles. These 
were heavy and onerous exactions, 
which nothing save the financial crisis 
of the government could warrant ; but 
still they were borne by every part of 
the kingdom in common—the Dutch- 
man claimed no exemption above the 
Belgians from these or any other bur- 
dens. 

We have now nearly exhausted the 
catalogue of grievances—for in our 
brief sketch we have strictly limited 
ourselves to an enumeration of those 
acts which formed the groundwork of 
Belgian complaint, and the reasons 
for that outbreak by which they threw 
off their allegiance to their monarch. 
There were, it is true, many minor 
charges alleged. It was asserted that 
Belgians obtained no promotion or 
advancement in the civil or military 
service—lists were made out of the 

numbers employed, and the vast ma- 
jority of Dutchmen above the others, 
pointed out as evidencing the undue 
preference of the king for his country- 
men. Theallegation was partly true ; 
but then, it must be remembered that 
in selecting men for high office or 
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military command, there is a stronger 
test than mere nationality; and in 
looking to the two. countries, little 
difficulty exists in deciding to which 
side the balance of intelligence, educa- 
tion, and ability inclines ;—besides, 
the army had existed before the union 
—of course officered by Dutchmen— 
and with what justice could a govern- 
ment have broken up corps endeared 
to their country by long and loyal 
service, merely to establish a nursery 
for Belgian military genius?—for un- 
fortunately, of its perfect development 
it had given little evidence to the world 
before that period. 

That many of the King of Holland’s 
acts were imprudent, many ill-timed, 
and some actually bad, we hesitate not 
to aver; but this we assert—and we 
wish to lay stress on the fact, as illus- 
trating our views regarding the revo- 
lution—that such as they were, they 
never would have led to the dismem- 
berment of the kingdom had not other 
measures, which excited the displea- 
sure of the popish party, elicited all 
the latent disloyalty of that faction, 
who were but too happy to work out 
their own objects on the seeming 
grounds of national interests. The 
law which provided for the education 
of the people by persons duly examined 
and approved of, was the first direct 
blow against the intolerant bigotry 
of Romanism. The priests, having 
hitherto looked on the primary schools 
as their exclusive monopoly, felt at 
once that the foundation of the whole 
edifice of their superstition was assailed 
—that with education would come 
enlightenment, liberality of thought, 
toleration of those who differed from 
them—that more extended and ample 
views of personal advancement would 
follow—and that an instructed and 
reading people would grow up, whose 
bondage beneath the yoke of spiritual 
terrors would be no longer possible. 
They unanimously, then, denounced 
the new system, which they designated 
as heretical—declared that their alle- 
giance was a conditional quality, de- 
pending on the total exclusion of all 
interference with the rights of their 
holy religion—and, in evidence of their 
fair dealing, republished the “ Loi 
Sundamentale,” with a commentary on 
the clauses they rejected. 

The following articles of the law 
concerning religion were selected by 
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them as incompatible with their prin- 
ciples, and opposed to their conscien- 
tious scruples as devout Roman Ca- 
tholics :— 


** Sec. 190.—Liberty of religious opi- 
nions is guaranteed to all. 

** See. 191.—Equal protection is ac- 
corded to all religious communions 
throughout the kingdom. 

“Sec. 192.—All the king’s subjects, 
without distinction of religious belief, 
enjoy the same civil and political rights, 
and are eligible to the same dignities, &c. 

**Sec. 193.—The public exercise of 
all religions is tolerated, unless it shall 
trouble public order and tranquillity.” 





Such were the intolerant and op- 
pressive clauses against which en- 
lightened and liberal Romanism re- 
volted. Enjoying all the benefits of 
a Protestant state—possessing to the 
uttermost their full share in its com- 
mercial and mercantile advantages— 
trading on its credit—benefitting by its 
colonies; this party could yet see no 
reason for permitting the free use of 
their religious institutions, to those who 
dissented from them in belief—they 
would not recognise as fellow-citizens, 
nor regard as equals their Protestant 
brethren—but demanded at the throne 
of a Protestant monarch, an excep- 
tional superiority for their own forms, 
and an exclusive supremacy in the 
land. 

When popery is daring she is to 
be feared. Humility is the garb she 
most frequently has appeared in during 
the last two centuries ; but whenever 
the hour has come, that the more legi- 
timate costume of her creed can be 
worn, she has never hesitated to re- 
sume it; and that hour has been al- 
ways one of dark and gloomy aspect 
for the interests of true knowledge and 
enlightenment. 

No sooner, then, did the king of 
Holland venture thus far within the 
entrenched camp of superstition and 
bigotry, than the whole rancour of the 
party was poured out upon him. The 
college at Louvain was denounced as 
the hotbed of heresy—the whole acts 
of the government were inveighed 
against, as direct attacks on true reli- 
gion—the prejudices of an unenlight- 
ened and ignorant population were 
worked on by an artful but scarcely 
more lettered priesthood—and all the 
evils which we have unhappily wit- 


nessed nearer home, as the result of 
inflammable and exciting addresses to 
unthinking and unreflecting masses, en- 
sued. Grievances were hawked about 
the land—complaints of tyranny rung 
from every altar—and the people were 
stimulated to overt acts of rebellion, 
not only as being released from all 
allegiance—but that in the defence of 
the church, such actions were “ meri- 
torious offices,” contributing to, if not 
altogether securing, their eternal salva- 
tion. Nothing was too high, nothing 
too venerable to escape their attacks ; 
neither was any thing too absurd to ex- 
cite them. As food for the insane jea- 
lousies of their sect, the very architec- 
ture of the national schools was in- 
veighed against by the priests, as too 
closely resembling the simple exterior 
of Protestant churches. Ina word, all 
that bigotry and licentiousness united 
can effect, was employed; and acts 
which before had won for the govern- 
ment praise and eulogy, were now 
openly denounced as the invidious at- 
tempts of Protestantism to conciliate 
and convert the true believers to their 
faith. 

The Million of Industry, as it was 
called, a fund at the disposal of go- 
vernment to assist in the furtherance 
of all mercantile speculations, mining 
enterprises, factories, &c., was now 
attacked as being a loan for the pro- 
pagation of Protestantism—though, 
confessedly, its benefits had enriched 
the kingdom with some of its most 
splendid establishments, the great fac- 
tory of Seraing among the number. 
Such was the spirit of the time, and 
the temper of the people, that every 
new effort of legislation became warped 
and turned from its true intention, and 
was speedily converted into a new 
agent for national suspicion, distrust, 
and disloyalty. 

Meanwhile the prosperity of the 
country was advancing byrapid strides, 
and notwithstanding all the impedi- 
ments of internal dissension, com- 
merce and agriculture continued to 
flourish. 


** The collieries of Hainault and the 
Lower Meuse were in a state of full ac- 
tivity, with a constant demand from 
Holland and France—the armourers of 
Liege and the clothiers of Verviers 
were no less busily engaged, with ex- 
tensive orders from the Levant, Ger- 
many, and South America—the mines 
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and forges of Luxemburgh—the cut- 
leries of Namur—the silk weavers of 
Tournay and Brussels—the paper ma- 
nufactories of the Upper Meuse—the 
cotton mills of Ghent—the linen trade 
of Coutray, were all at work.”* 


Having now briefly sketched the 
principal causes of disaffection which 
agitated the Belgian people, it is not 
for us to dwell on the details which 
marked their glorious revolution !— 
* Not satisfied,” says Alexandre Du- 
mas, “ with pirating our literature, 
they must pirate our insurrection, 
also.” And such was the case. The 
success of the “trois jours” in 
France, and its acceptance, as a fait 
accompli, by the allied powers, was 
encouragement sufficient. The pro- 
secutions of the press were now laid 
hold of as legitimate causes for rebel- 
lion. An inflammatory drama at the 
theatre served to excite the dull 
Flemings to action. A pillage en- 
sued. A series of mob contests and 
military blunders followed. A most ill- 
timed, though praiseworthy forbear- 
ance on the part of the Prince of 
Orange—then assurances of French 
sympathy and support—and after four 
days of mob-outrage, robbery, and 


bloodshed, Belgium was severed from 
Holland. 

While imitating the example set 
them by France, they forgot the 
proudest boast the admirers of that 
revolution professed to make—that it 
was untainted by a single act of wan- 


ton outrage or cruelty. The fate of 
Galliard, alone, is a stain upon the 
conduct of the revolutionary faction 
that nothing can wipe out. 

M. Galliard was Commandant de 
la Place, at Louvain; a post he had 
held for years, with equal respect 
from the citizens as from the troops 
he presided over. His duty com- 
pelled him to take measures to repress 
the rebellious outbreak in the town ; 
which he did with firmness, tempered 
by his habitual mildness. Finding, at 
last, that the troops were not to be 
relied on, and discovering that the 
revolution had involved in its snares 
those upon whose support he counted, 
he prepared to resign his trust, while 
yet unsullied. This did not satisfy 
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the infuriated wretches who had as- 
sumed the office of liberating their 
country! They demanded him openly 
to renounce his allegiance, and declare 
for the revolution. His brief reply 
was—* Death first!” 

They took him at his word. He 
was immediately dragged from his 
house ; his feet were tied to the tail 
of a cart, and he was, in this way, 
torn along the streets of the town, 
amid the outrage and insult of the 
mob, who wounded him with knives 
and stones, as he went. When they 
reached the gendarmerie barrack, they 
held a council as to the mode of his 
death ; but the crowd, becoming im- 
patient, tore him from his bonds, and 
dashed his brains out on the pave- 
ment. Some trembling signs of life 
remaining, a pile of faggots was got 
together, the body cast on it, and 
burned amid the most fierce and sa- 
vage exultations. 

But it is not our intention to dwell 
on topics like this, though the cata- 
logue of such atrocities is both large 
and terrific. We prefer to pass on 
to the course of events which suc- 
ceeded the revolution, and the detail 
of those circumstances by which their 
long-coveted nationality was actom- 
plished. 

The independence of Belgium being 
established, the difficulty became, how 
to employ it. To create a republic, 
was simply to declare war on the 
rest of Europe. A re-union with 
France involved a nearly equal chance 
of war, with the certain extinction of 
Belgian nationality, whatever the re- 
sult. Besides, most of those in the 
direction of affairs had tasted the 
sweets of belonging to France, in the 
time of the empire, and had little to 
induce them to desire a return to the 
state of vassalage they then endured; 
beneath the grinding oppression of a 
French prefect. An elective mo- 
narchy was then their only remaining 
alternative, which, by conciliating 
the great powers, might induce them 
to recognise the new kingdom, and 
accord it their sufferance and pro- 
tection. Emissaries were despatched, 
then, on every side. The offer was 
first made to the Duc de Nemours— 
then to the Duc de Leuchtenberg. 





* White's Belgic Revolution, vol. i. p. 89. 
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Louis Philippe refused the one propo- 
sition, and would not assent to the 
other. A regency had, meanwhile, 
been appointed, and an accredited 
envoy, from the Belgian government, 
was received at the court of the 
Thuilleries. 

The minister despatched to London 
had been less fortunate, and could not 
succeed in being presented at Saint 
James's. He was, however, given to 
understand, that the English govern- 
ment had no desire to intermeddle 
with the affairs of a foreign state, that 
so long as the peace of the world 
was not compromised by their con- 
duct, the Belgians might choose their 
own king, their own way, a strict 
neutrality being all that England main- 
tained between the contending parties ; 
and a firm resolve only to interfere 
when the prospects of a continental 
war should demand her power to re- 
press such a calamity. 

It was in vain that the Dutch am- 
bassadors at Paris and London ap- 
pealed to the conditions of the treaty 
of 1814, by which the King of Hol- 
land had received his Belgian domi- 
nions in exchange for the colonies of 
Ceylon, Berbice, Cape of Good Hope, 
Demerara, and Esequibo; that they 
demanded the right to recover the 
lost possession by force of arms; or, 
in the event of that being refused, a 
restitution of their colonies. 

The precedent of July had estab- 
lished the principle, that a rebellious 
people, to be independent, had only to 
be victorious; that success was a 
valid title ; while the effort to regain 
their territory by the Dutch might com- 
promise the peace of Europe, to which 
the allied sovereigns were pledged by 
their own individual interests. So 
commercial advantages in England, 
French fanaticism, and German apa- 
thy, all conspired to the one end, and 
Belgium became independent. 

While the Belgians turned their 
eyes, in vain, on every side to seek some 
one who should put himself at their 
head, their cause became daily more 
precarious. The press even went so 
far as to hint at the prospect of a par- 
tition of the country—and men were 
reminded that Flanders had formed a 

t of the conquests of Louis XIV. 
in former times, as if to smooth the 
way to a return to France, by the 
force of a historic recollection. In 
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this difficult position of affairs, the 
four commissioners of the provisional 
government, Count Felix de Merode, 
Count Vilain XIV., the Abbé de 
Foere, and M. Henri de Brouckere 
addressed themselves directly to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, and on the 
22d of April obtained an interview 
with him. Yielding rather to the 
exigencies of a crisis that threatened 
the peace of Europe, than in com- 
pliance with the dictates of his own 
wishes, this illustrious individual ac- 
ceded, and with the consent and appro- 
bation of all the great powers, ascended 
the throne of Belgium on the 4th of 
June following. 

Although the independence of Bel- 
gium had now received the guarantee 
of the great powers, it in nowise ob- 
tained the recognition of Holland— 
the old king regarding them as rebel- 
lious subjects, would accept of no con- 
ditions save absolute, unrestricted sub- 
mission.  Indignantly rejecting the 
treaty of twenty-four articles, signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of the five 
powers, and the Belgian minister, he 
declared himself apart from all nego- 
ciation that compromised the integrity 
of his dominions. It was in vain to re- 
present to him that the revolution was 
a fait accompli which the allied powers 
were resolved not to disturb, that any 
effort to recover Belgium by force of 
arms would be repressed, as endanger- 
ing the peace of Europe. The em- 
peror of Russia, with whom he was 
closely allied by intermarriage, de- 
clared through his minister, Count 
Orloff, that he would not interfere to 
avert the grave consequences which 
the Dutch king’s isolation and resist- 
ance were likely to involve him in ; and 
that although he would not associate 
his arms to those of the other powers 
for the purpose of compelling, neither 
would he countenance the continued 
resistance of Holland, or aid her, in 
the event of coercive measures being 
taken against her. 

To this succeeded the close alliance 
between France and England, followed 
by the siege of Antwerp—that gor- 
geous melodrame of war, which served 
to amuse the Parisian public, and sa- 
tisfy the ever-eraving appetite for 
excitement that agitates the French 
people. Antwerp was taken, and 
handed over to the Belgians, who soon 
displayed that banner from the walls, 
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which they had never shown in the be- 
sieging trenches. Still the Dutch 
monarch, undismayed by defeat, re- 
fused to surrender the forts of Lillo 
and Liefkenshoeck, which both com- 
mand the Scheldt—and as an indem- 
nity, the Belgians retained Luxem- 
burg and Limbourg, to which hitherto 
they had made no pretension. In a 
sketch necessarily so rapid and so im- 
perfect as this, we cannot stop to con- 
sider the part performed in these ne- 
gociations by our then minister at the 
Belgian court. Unhappily, it was one 
more conformable to his character for 
meddling in matters beyond his pro- 
vince, than to the interests and dignity 
of the nation he represented ; and to 
his ill-timed and injudicious interfe- 
rence, much, if not all the subsequent 
protraction and misunderstanding be- 
tween the kingdoms was owing. 

A state of avowed, but not open 
hostility now succeeded—and for the 
space of seven years continued between 
the two people, eating into the core of 
their individual prosperity, loading 
thei with enormous debt*—cramping 
their energies—destroying their com- 
merce—maintaining immense armies, 
they covered their frontier with troops, 
their arsenals bristled with cannon, their 
soldiers were billeted in every village. 
Neither party would give way; and 
although the Dutch, long wearied of a 
conflict in which the ruin of their coun- 
try was involved, were disposed, at 
any sacrifice, to conclude the negocia- 
tions, the king of Holland remained 
inflexible. And let us remark here, 
that however it may be the temper of 
our times to approve of that flexible 
property of conscience that bends 
itself to the pressure of events, un- 
restrained by any opposing force of 
principle, we cannot look on the old 
king’s conduct, without a sentiment of 
respect and admiration, in keeping as 
it was with the whole tenor of his 
life. 

Driven from his country by Dumou- 
riez in the commencement of the 
French revolution—forced by the vic- 
torious arms of Pichegru to fly his do- 
minions—deprived of his heritage by 
a decree of “the convention”—de- 
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spoiled of his German possessions by 
Napoleon—then of Fieldau and Spie- 
gelberg after the peace of Tilsit— 
the descendant of those haughty 
Stadtholders, who imposed their laws 
on Europe, and humbled the pride of 
Louis XIV. himself—with nothing left 
him save a small estate in the duchy of 
Nassau—an exile and an outcast—yet 
he knew not how to succumb—his 
stern courage rising with every new 
demand on it, refused to yield, even so 
far as a simple assent to join the con- 
federation of the Rhine, which would 
have secured to him his German pos- 
sessions. Neither the arms of the re- 
public, nor the menaces of the emperor 
could flex his purpose, nor warp his 
proud resolve, never to concur in a 
wrong, merely because he was power- 
less to oppose it. Once more, how- 
ever, the allied powers interfered to 
accommodate these everlasting broils. 
The Dutch, humbled by the little 
sympathy their situation had attract- 
ed throughout Europe, avowed their 
readiness to accede to any reason- 
able settlement ; the Belgians, grown 
overbearing from long peace, and for- 
getful of Louvain, desired to decide 
the difference by arms. The speech 
from the throne, on opening the ses- 
sion of 1839, suggested what might be 
effected by “ perseverance et courage.” 
The words were caught up as evi- 
dencing a warlike determination ; and 
once again all the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war resounded 
through the kingdom. The next day, 
however, these heroes of a hundred 
“flights” were informed that the words 
meant a spirit of patient and tranquil 
forbearance. The interpretation suc- 
ceeded—the negociations were re- 
sumed, continued, and finally con- 
cluded—an interchange of ambassa- 
dors between the contending parties 
at last put an end to their differences, 
when both, nearly bankrupt in the 
struggle, were heartily sorry for the 
cause and the consequences of their 
quarrel. 

Proud of their newly-acquired na- 
tionality, and exulting in their inde- 
pendence, the Belgians now set about 
enjoying their acquisition. Unhappily, 


* The war expenses of Holland during this protracted negociation, amounted to 
one hundred and twenty millions of florins. 
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up to this moment it had not occurred 
to them, that productions to be pro- 
fitable demand a market; that so 
long as their union with Holland lasted, 
her colonies afforded them an abun- 
dant opening for all their manufac- 
tures, while her mercantile navy 
conveyed them to every part of the 

lobe. Antwerp, that within the last 
fow years had presented the appearance 
of her onceglorious prosperity, was now 
silent and neglected—the port, stud- 
ded with vessels, from which the flags 
of every nation were flying, was now 
empty and deserted—a solitary steam- 
ship from London occupying the docks 
constructed for the navy of an empire. 

The re-action after so many years 
of suspended industry gave a great 
impulse to trade—the whole en- 
ergies of the country were called 
suddenly into play—the furnaces of 
Liege, the collieries of Charleroi, 
the looms of Ghent were again at 
work—innumerable commercial com- 
panies sprung into existence—and ma- 
nufactures, pushed to an inordinate 
productiveness, deluged the country 
from one end to the other. This 
factitious prosperity, which seemed to 
realize all the dream of the revo- 
lutionary party, was displayed and 
descanted on in all the public journals ; 
and “ Tableaux Statistiques” were puk- 
lished by the government, showing, on 
apparently irrefragable evidence, that 
the trade of the country had benefitted 
by the separation from Holland, and 
asserting that no limit would now be 
imposed to a commercial prosperity 
thus happily begun. The ports of 
Antwerp and Ostende were even 
quoted as distinguished by an increased 
commercial movement: while enume- 
rating, however, the greater number 
of vessels in those harbours above the 
unproductive period preceding the re- 
volution, they forgot to add the di- 
minished tonnage of the sum total ; 
besides, one fact of most unequivocal 
import, as betokening the commercial 
depression uf the time, was overlooked, 
namely, the great disproportion be- 
tween the imports and exports, the 
former exceeding the latter to such an 
extent, that in the year 1834 the 
difference between the sums received 
in duties on the two, amounted to 
£2,252,595 sterling. This disparity 
has continued steadily to increase, and 
since 1838 has attracted so much at- 
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tention in the chambers, that some of 
those loudest in their assertions of 
Belgian prosperity have openly pro- 
fessed their disappointment, and even 
hinted their regret at the separation 
from Holland. 

Meanwhile the mania of speculating 
had borne its fruit. A panic, similar 
in every respect to our own in 1825, 
overtook them—ruin and bankruptcy 
went every where through the land— 
the great banking company at Brussels 
stopped payment—and all the conse- 
quences of an over-stocked and glutted 
productiveness, without a prospect of 
a market, presented themselves in 
turn. 

The same patient industry that had 
rescued a country from the ocean and 
habits of native thrift, could alone 
have saved the nation at this emer- 
gency; when just at this moment 
the formation of railroads in Eng- 
land suggested their adoption in 
Belgium, where, besides the abun- 
dance of coal and iron, the circum- 
stances of the country were peculiarly 
favourable to such undertakings.— 
Neither embankments nor tunnelling 
were necessary—the large level tracts 
of land offered no obstacle of any 
kind—populous cities at comparatively 
short distances apart—the value of 
land generally low—labour cheap— 
every thing contributed to the success 
of the enterprise, and in a few years 
the country has been traversed in 
every direction by a net-work of these 
lines from Antwerp to Courtray, from 
the sea at Ostend to the frontiers of 
Prussia, connecting all the great cities 
of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Liege, 
Malines, and Courtray, with the capital, 
and opening the heart of Germany to 
the sea, by a mode of transit the 
most rapid and most certain; and 
while France, with a population of 
nine times the amount, has but a col- 
lectivesteam-power of fifteen thousand, 
Belgium enjoys one equal to twenty- 
one thousand horses. 

But already this great “ debouche” 
of national industry draws to a close. 
The great factories fully occupied in 
providing engines, tenders, and iron 
tram-lines, have scarcely another year 
before them. The Rhine and the 
Scheldt are already connected. But 
a few short and compact lines remain 
to be perfected, and all the industry 
called into existence by these great 
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works demands such a new sphere of 
operation as, being wanting, will once 
more ruin and overthrow the country : 
even while we write, the great iron fac- 
tories at Seraing are dependant for 
support on government assistance. 
The plethora of production goes on, 
and the prospect of a foreign market 
remains as remote as ever. 

The Rhine opens the heart of Ger- 
many to the sea by a channel which, 
though more tedious to traverse, 
will not demand a tithe of the cost of 
railway transit. Steam companies are 
established to perfect the navigation 
of this noble river; and vessels now 
ply direct from London to the port of 
Cologne, taking goods at a rate which 
no railway could possibly venture to 
compete with; besides, however mo- 
derate the outlay in the generality of 
the Belgian railroads, the expense of 
the line from Liege to Verviers and 
Aix la Chapelle will be equal to that 
of any similar extent of line in the 
world: and nothing short of the most 
complete success would possibly re- 
munerate the government for the 
enormous expenditure incurred here. 

As to any prospect of an export 
trade, the attempt already made, in 
the purchase of the British Queen, is 
too absurd even to allude to. A 
London paper lately announced, that 
the loss on her two first, and only 
voyages, amounted to something like 
nine hundred pounds. Dearly, there- 
fore, have the Belgians attained the 
knowledge of their fault ; and many 
of those most sanguine in their anti- 
cipations of national prosperity, are 
now willing to confess themselves mis- 
taken, and ready to acknowledge their 
regret for a revolution which has 
failed in every “ prestige” they hoped 
to see accomplished. 

What, then, has the rupture with 
Holland effected ? and why do we find 
a strong party in the press ready to 
advocate its necessity, and extol its 
advantages? The answer is an easy 
one. ‘The supremacy of Romanism. 

When the movement party in Bel- 
gium, excited by the success of the 
trois jours in France, ventured to 
offer opposition to the government, 
they were directed by the parti Pretre, 
whose unforgiving hatred of a Pro- 
testant monarch had been only waiting 
for the moment to display itself. Po- 
pery, with its wonted tact to assume the 


popular feature of the day—whether 
that feature affect liberalism or ty- 
ranny, democratic freedom or abso- 
lute rule—sided with the “ patriots.” 
The religion that confessed she could 
not brook the existence of another 
mode of belief in the same state with 
herself, suddenly found her sympathies 
engaged in the cause of universal 
freedom, and the war was pronounced 
one against bigotry, tyranny, and in- 
tolerance. 

The conflict over, however, how 
has the spoil been divided? What 
has become of those, whose eloquence 
was loudest in the chamber—whose 
able pens were exerted in the service 
of their party ?—where are Lebeau, 
Roger, Gendebieu, Potter ?—where? 
Ranged in violent but fruitless oppo- 
sition. And to whom? To the very 
men and the very party with whom 
and for whom they effected the sepa- 
ration from Holland—daily, hourly 
opposed to the popish party, whose 
liberal opinions had once so gained 
their admiration and won their es- 
teem, but who, having no further use 
for such associates, are only eager 
how best to profit by the victory, and 
rid themselves of the embarrassment 
of such troublesome allies. 

Liberty, toleration, freedom of 
opinion and expression, that were 
deemed fine things in 1830, are now 
termed undisguised heresy, revolution, 
and licentiousness. The very men 
whom they held forth then to the na- 
tion as its highest ornaments, are now 
stigmatised as its most dangerous ene- 
mies. The term Philosophe, in poli- 
tics, is held to sum up the full measure 
of political depravity and religious 
disbelief. 

So much for the gratitude of po- 
pery. Let us now glance at her poli- 
tical foresight. Here, certainly, we 
see ground to deny her claim. The 
chureh is triumphant. The Cardinal 
de Malines is a king in the country, 
and his power is felt in every province 
of the land, and in every department 
of the public service. The priests, 
who have multiplied to an extent al- 
most incredible, are all active political 
agents, controlling the elections, pro- 
nouncing on the candidates, exacting 
pledges, and, in fact, conducting them- 
selves in every point in a manner which 
is, unfortunately, but too easily com- 
prehensible from our home experience, 
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In vain does any member of either 
chamber—in vain any portion of the 
public press, venture to inveigh 
against a despotism, far more grinding 
and oppressive than in their bitterest 
moments they represented the Dutch 
rule to be. The epithet of heretic is 
launched against the political oppo- 
nent ; his re-election as a representa- 
tive is rendered, if not impossible, 
more than doubtful: or, if it be a news- 
paper, the people are warned against 
dark and dangerous doctrines, and 
told to hold themselves aloof from 
advisers who have bartered their 
souls’ peace for worldly advantages. 

The promotions in the civil service, 
the grades in the army, the distinc- 
tions of the court, the very courtesies 
of private life are regulated by the 
priesthood; and from the appoint- 
ment of a minister to the Cross of 
Leopold, every thing is under their 
control. Monarchy in such a coun- 
try is but a stewardship, with this ad- 
ditional aggravation, that every fresh 
concession only accelerates its doom. 

Never, in the palmiest days of the 
inquisition, was the dominant power 
of the church more conspicuous. The 
nobles figure in her processions ; the 
children of the first houses in Chris- 
tendom perform in those half-pagan 
rites, by which popery awes and 
amuses her votaries; and a Protestant 
king is to be seen “assisting” at the 
celebration of saints’ festivals, where 
every detail of the proceedings is a 
mockery and insult to the faith he 
assumes to profess. 

Such are the rich fruits of Belgian 
independence, and of these she has an 
ample harvest. Tirlemont, with a 
population of some twenty-four thou- 
sand, has seven thousand of the num- 
ber ecclesiastics. Bruges, besides her 
convents and other religious semi- 
naries, has ag many more. Malines 
swarms with them. Ghent, Antwerp, 
Termonde, Namur, Liege, Louvain, 
have their streets crowded with them. 

Saving, then, the proud position to 
which Romanism has been exalted— 
the haughty supremacy of the priest- 
hood—the unrestricted rule of a party 
whose intolerance extends to every 
walk in literature, and every relation 
of private life—what have the Bel- 
gians gained by their independence ? 
:s it a gain that the grievances they 
once alleged against Holland are far 
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more justly attributable now to France, 
by whom the press is directed, the 
army is officered, and public opinion 
is swayed? Is it a gain that Autwerp 
is a deserted city, without trade or 
commerce; that Seraing, the manu- 
factory for half Europe, is in a state 
of bankruptcy? Is it a gain that they 
have lost their only market and their 
only mercantile navy? Is it a gain 
that having thrown off their allegiance 
to an old and respected dynasty, they 
have adopted a monarchy whose exis- 
tence must ever depend on the change- 
ful fortune of France—the first shot 
of whose revolution will reverberate 
through Flanders ? 

Mr. O'Connell is less at fault than 
is usually supposed when he draws a 
parallel between Belgium and Ireland. 
The only error is this—the state to 
which Belgium attained by an open 
revolt, Ireland is fast attaining to by 
continued agitation. 

There is, indeed, much of similarity 
between the two countries, and a valu- 
able lesson may be learned from a due 
consideration of their respective con- 
ditions. United to a country rich in 
its colonial possessions, powerful in its 
commercial relations with the greatest 
mercantile navy of the world, Ire- 
land seems disposed like Belgium to 
believe that her prosperity is but jeo- 
pardied, not secured by such an alli- 
ance; that to participate in the im- 
mense advantages of English credit 
and English capital is but a poor com- 
pensation for the sacrifice of her nation- 
ality, as it is falsely termed. All the 
petty jealousies which we have seen 
prevail in Belgium respecting Holland 
have been more or less in operation 
with us at home. The same game has 
been played, and the results have been 
wonderfully similar. Popery, adopt- 
ing the garb of liberalism, has stood 
forward in defence of toleration, free- 
dom of thought, and liberty of action. 
Making a monopoly of patriotism, it 
has affected the defence of measures it 
would be the last in the world to con- 
cede if placed in power, throwing all 
the odium of opposition on the true 
friends of the country. With us as 
with them the priests have come into 
the field as avowed political agents, 
using all the terrors of the church to 
promote their objects, and making the 
confessional a new agent in political 
warfare, they have turned the hearts 
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of the people from their natural friends 
and protectors, have disseminated dis- 
trust and discontent where confidence 
and good faith reposed, and presented 
to the world the frightful anomaly of 
a country rich in every feature of pro- 
duction, gifted in every attribute of 
wealth, the poorest and most misera- 
ble to be met with in Europe. The 
repeal of the union is alone wanting 
to reduce us to the condition of Bel- 
gium—but of Belgium without her 
agriculture and her industry. 

Father M‘Hale and the Cardinal 
de Malines are consistent politicians. 
They may, it is true, vary in their 
means, but they never waver in the 
object before them—to thwart and 
obstruct every act of a Protestant 
government for the advancement and 
benefit of the country, to instil dis- 
obedience and suggest disloyalty, and 
finally to attain that power in their 
hands which may place every office at 
their disposal and every enactment at 
their will, independent of those tools 
through whom they now work and 
whom they now support. 

That the day of their success may 
be long distant must be the sincere 
prayer of every one who has seen Bel- 
gium and loves Ireland. 

Our subject is far from being ex- 
hausted, but the limits we proposed to 
ourselves in this paper are so. We 
shall therefore conclude, hoping at 
some future opportunity to return to 
the consideration of this country, on 
grounds where our praise will require 
no qualification, namely, her modern 
school of art, which promises to rival 
even the palmiest days of her artistic 
celebrity. For the present we would 
simply say a few words concerning the 
work to which we have drawn attention 
in the commencement of this article— 
less, we confess, with any intention of 
criticising its contents, than as afford- 
ing us an opportunity to direct our 
reader’s attention to the course of 
events in Belgium, the causes which 
led to the revolution in that country, 
and the consequences that have ensued 
from it. 

Mr. Trollope’s book is, as he in- 
forms us, intended to act in the double 
capacity of guide-book to the traveller 
and a work of more detailed infor- 
mation for the inquiring reader. Of 
its claims to the former we confess 
ourselves most incompetent to pro- 
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nounce. Detesting most heartily the 
long and tiresome descriptions by which 
pages are filled with measurements of 
churches, names of artists, catalogues 
of pictures, and absurd legends, we 
make a practice of skipping every 
thing which bears any resemblance to 
these. We have, however, glanced 
over the chapters in this book which 
treat of these matters, and believe we 
may recommend it to our readers as 
containing the usual information agree- 
ably and pleasantly written. Let us 
observe, en passant, that a small hand- 
book, as it is called, by Henry R. 
Addison, Esq. is to our thinking the 
very best thing of this kind we have 
ever met. Dashed here and there 
with the peculiar drollery of the wri- 
ter, it is still marked by a sharp appre- 
ciation of the people and their country, 
admirably adapted to make the newly 
arrived traveller au courant to “ Bel- 
gium and the Bosses.” Of the other 
feature of Mr. Trollope’s book we 
need only remark, that although pro- 
fessing to treat of Belgium from the 
period of the revolution to the present 
date, there is abundant evidence that 
the author’s personal knowledge ceased 
at the year 1828, since which the im- 
portant political change we have briefly 
alluded to in this paper has mani- 
fested itself in the elevation of the 
popish party to power, and their 
avowal of hostility to the men by whose 
aid and assistance the separation from 
Holland was effected. 

In other respects the work is de- 
serving of perusal. The errors are 
few—fewer than are usually met with 
in books of this class; and in every 
respect it is far superior to the pro- 
duction of Mr. Emerson Tennant. 

Some passages there are, which, 
however important to the general 
reader, we confess we would willingly 
see changed. Mr. Trollope, in page 
72, while regretting that one of the 
English clergymen at Brussels should 
be unprovided with a place of worship, 
remarks, “that he has removed his 
congregation to the French Methodist 
Chapel,” and then significantly asks, 
“Ts this quite the thing?” Now we 
beg to observe on this paragraph, that 
Mr. Trollope’s education, as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, might 
have saved him from the ignorance of 
thus calling the worship of the French 
Calvinistic Church, were the minister 
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of that church even a less distinguished 
individual than M. Paul Boucher, the 
eloquent author of the work entitled 
« L’Homme en face de la Bible,” and 
of which, in a late number of this 
journal, we presented some notice to 
our readers. That Mr. Drury should 
avail himself of Mr. Boucher'’s kind- 
ness to accommodate his congregation 
is creditable alike to him who grants 
and who receives; and we are quite 
sure that, in the estimation of a large 
body of English residents at Brussels, 
we can answer Mr. Trollope’s ques- 
tion by stating, “ It is quite the thing.” 

Again, at page 276, when speaking 
of the progress that Belgium is making 
in the cultivation of literature, he 
alludes to Professor Barron, the emi- 
nent Greek scholar, forgetting to re- 
mark that he is a Frenchman. 

He follows up the remark by stating 
that the only literary journal in Brus- 
sels is a weekly sheet called “ The 
Artiste.” Has he never seen or heard 
of “Le National,” the Edinburgh 
Review of Belgium, the opposition 
journal, supported by the greatest 
names and first men of the country, 
Devaux and Lebeau being the editors, 
two men of unquestionably the widest 
range of information and most accu- 
rate reasoners that modern Belgium 
has produced, 

He stigmatizes the daily press as 
being absolutely contemptible. It is 
so; and but for this fact, the arti- 
cles. which figure as leaders in the 
accredited paper of the government, 
“ L’Independent,” might demand 
greater attention at the hands of the 
able individual who acts now as minis- 
ter at the court of King Leopold. 
A spirit of insulting hostility to Eng- 
land and the English is the pervading 
tone of this journal, which never omits 
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an opportunity to exult at any momen- 
tary check to our national prosperity, 
and to throw an air of ridicule on 
any customs or habitudes they deem 
characteristically English. 

M. Jobard, the talented editor of 
« The Fanal,” is an exception to his 
compeers. He is a man of considera- 
ble information, and writes with ele- 
gance and ease; but, generally speak- 
ing, the writers for the periodical press 
in Belgium are the third and fourth 
rate contributors of Parisian journals, 
who make up for any deficiency in caus- 
tic wit or biting sarcasm, by the greater 
license of their abuse, and the more 
virulent tone of their attacks. 

Ere we conclude with Mr. Trollope, 
let us express our sincere regrets at 
the unhappy specimen he has met with 
of Belgian ladies. We, too, know 
something of the country, and certainly 
it has never been our lot to see the 
high play he alludes to in society, 
much less the unscrupulous conduct 
he speaks of in page 305:— Cards 
are usually played ruinously high, 
ecarté being the game almost usually 
selected, and the most unblushing 
trickery is practised, especially by the 
ladies.” 

We lament deeply that Mr. Trol- 
lope’s researches into national charac- 
ter should have led him to seek for 
traits of the people in the only walk, 
we hope and believe, such habits as 
these exist—the fact being, that in 
society, properly so called, no game is 
played but whist, the stakes invariably 
a trifle; it is needless to add, that 
the players are ladies and gentlemen, 
who remember that they are such. 

We have now closed, and have only 
to express our fears that a really good 
work on Belgium and its people has 
yet to be written. 











We had arrived at the singular town 
of Le Puy en Velay on a bright day 
in August, having crossed the moun. 
tains of La Chaise Dieu from Thiers, 
and taken a cross route in order to see 
the remarkable and wild country which 
extends for many leagues along that 
picturesque part ‘of Auvergne. 

The hotel we had chosen in the 
Place du Breuil was a particularly 
handsome one, and, though our only 
chambermaid was a Spanish boy, who 
could speak no French, we were tole- 
rably well attended. It is true that we 
were awakened at a very early hour, 
as we had been prevented going to 
sleep overnight by a tremendous 
clatter of wooden shoes along a pas- 
sage close to our chamber, and by 
violent rattling and shaking of a door 
just at my bed’s head; but as this 
happened regularly every night and 
morning during our stay, we tried to 
get used to it, ‘having discovered that 
there was no remedy, for the linen of 
the house was kept in a press there, 
the lock of the door was rusty, the key 
would not fit, and it required several 
persons to assist at the opening of it 
every time articles were wanting out 
of it. It had never occurred to the 
bustling mistress, the half dozen gar- 
gons, or the master, who was some- 
times called up to open this refractory 
door, that a carpenter or locksmith 
might have remedied the evil at once ; 
so the nuisance continued, and we 
were doomed to hear the lamentations 
of the whole party over the calamity, 
‘“* Mais, tenez donc, c’est unique !”— 
“est elleentelée—esta porta!”—* mais, 
mon Dieu, c’est ennuyant !”—much to 
our discomfort. 

The summer of 1841 was very wet, 
and a fine day was an event to be 
hailed with delight. We therefore 
saw with pleasure, the morning after 
our arrival, that the weather promised 
well, and during our breakfast, we 
consulted as to our excursion for the 
day. We agreed that it would be 
time enough to explore the pyramidal 
town of Le Puy on an occasion when 
there was a duller sky, and the coun- 
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try could be seen to less advantage. 
Tempting as it seemed to our eyes 
from the great place without the 
walls, where we were situated, we 
consequently determined to defer the 
enjoyment of climbing up its almost 
perpendicular streets to the cathedral 
which crowned the whole. While 
we were deliberating as to whether it 
would be well to visit the Cascade de la 
Raume, at Solignac-sur-Loire, or the 
grottos of Chaudeyrolls, or the natu- 
ral temples of Arlempdes, or the curi- 
osities of Yssengeaux; whether we 
should walk to the village of Vals, hard 
by, or make discoveries at the chateau 
of.Charles VII. at Espaly, our hand- 
some landlady made her appearance, 
and peremptorily decided the ques- 
tion. 

** Of course, ladies,” said she, “ you 
will stay here some time, and we shall 
find amusement for you from day to 
day. No place is better off than Le 
Puy for sights, and nothing delights 
my husband more than showing them. 
He is a capital guide, and devotes 
himself to our travellers, particularly 
the ladies. You have only to name 
your hour; he has nothing to do to- 
day, and is quite at your service.” 

* We can have a carriage, then, and 
a good horse ?” was our inquiry. 

“Certainly ; my husband will see 
to that. I recommend you to take 
advantage of the fine day—there will 
be no rain. Of course, the first thing 
you do will be to go to Polignac ;— 
every one goes to Polignac directly 
they come, There is not such a castle 
in France—perhaps not in the world. 
The road is excellent, except just a 
little bit, which is rather rough. I 
will order a carriage out for you, and 
tell M. Mouillard to be ready in half 
an hour. You can take your sketch- 
book, for there is plenty to make a 
picture.” 

We did not hesitate to accept her 
offer ; but as we knew by experience, 
half an hour in France means twice as 
long, we strolled out into the pretty 
circular promenade, opposite the great 
square, which is planted with young 
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trees, neatly kept, and, with its back- 
ground of graceful mountains, is pe- 
culiarly attractive. From hence the 
town is seen to great advantage; tiers 
of houses, one above another, rise in 
a pyramid, with the cathedral towers 
above, and a ragged dark rock, called 
Mont Corneille, higher still, where 
totter the ruins of the ancient castle, 
threatening to crush the buildings 
immediatety beneath. The trees of 
the garden of the seminaire above, 
and others, which appear at the base 
of the town, give a charming relief to 
its otherwise stony aspect. And at 
a distance, nothing can be more beau- 
tiful and curious than Le Puy and its 
satellite, the neighbouring and simi- 
larly-formed rock of Aighuille, sur- 
mounted, at its highest point, by the 
mysterious chapel of St. Michel, 
erected on the very spot where the 
archangel placed his foot. 

We sat down to admire this view, 
on a bench, by the side of a young 
and pretty girl, who was working and 
taking care at the same time of a 
beautiful, but very impatient child, 
and we soon entered into conversation. 
To our inquiries, if the child belonged 
to her, she answered that she was only 
its attendant, in so sad a tone that we 
felt interested and surprised that one 
so young should be so little joyous. 

‘You are English, ladies?” said 
she. “I should like to go with you 
to your country, for I am fond of tra- 
velling, and long very much to do so ; 
but if I ever do, it will be to a dif- 
ferent part of the world.” 

* Why do you suppose so?” I 
asked. 

** Because I wish to follow my poor 
mother and my brother, of course,” 
said she. 

« And where are they gone ?” 

* To Africa. My brother is one of 
the best young men that ever breath- 
ed, and he is gone as cook in a gentle- 
man’s family who have left Le Puy to 
settle at Algiers. We cried very much 
when he went—my mother, my little 
sister, and 1; but le bon Dieu is sure 
to take care of him, if he goes on as 
well as he always did at home ; for he 
worked to support us all more than 
his strength would almost allow. This 
was such a good situation that he 
could not refuse it ; and it turned out 
so well that he sent money home for 
my mother to go out to him; for she 
can get a good living there, in the 
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same family, who are very kind to 
him. So she provided for us two, 
my sister Louise and myself, and is 
gone.” 

* And how are you both provided 
for ?” 

* Oh, Louise is with the bonnes 
Saurs de la Misericorde, where she is 
very happy, and gains a good deal by 
embroidery, which she does beauti- 
fully. I can work, as you see,” and 
she showed us some lace work she was 
doing, “ but nothing like Louise—she 
is a genius, and can do any thing with 
her fingers! The ladies of Le Puy, 
who respected my mother very much, 
and have employed her ever since she 
was a widow, all subscribed to pay a 
pension for Louise, and to buy clothes 
for us all. I am servant with a very 
good lady—she is a little impatient, 
like the baby, but every body has 
something, and I never contradict or 
argue with her, so we go on very well. 
My mother wrote to us. We got her 
letter a day or two ago. She is very 
well and prosperous, and thinks in 
two years we may go out to her. It 
is all Louise and I wish for in the 
world. How happy we shall be then! 
I may see my sister every week for an 
hour, alone; and then we have such 
talk! She tells me all her secrets, 
and I tell her mine. You know one 
always has little things to say, which 
no one can understand out of one’s 
own family ; and one does not like to 
tell other people all one feels—so it is 
such a comfort to us both. I am 
sometimes very sad, as I sit here, 
taking care of the baby, all alone, but 
I think how le bon Dieu has protected 
us all, and I look forward to the time 
when we shall all be together at Al- 
giers, and then I feel quite happy 
again.” 

We took leave of Marie with many 
good wishes, and left her to her pleas- 
ing visions of Africa and her mo- 
ther, as we judged that our carriage 
was ready. 

On reaching the court-yard of the 
hotel du Palais Royal, we found our 
hostess busy giving directions, our 
host whip in hand, and a fine strong 
horse being placed in a very handsome 
open carriage, capable of holding two 
persons comfortably. We were a 
little startled when we found that our 
landlord, a particularly portly man, 
good-looking, good-humoured, and 
with rather a military air, was to 
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form a third in the vehicle. His 
wife's admonitions, delivered in rather 
an under-tone, seemed regarded by 
him in the manner that such “ sage 
advices” are usually received by hus- 
bands, as, fixing himself in his bodkin- 
seat, and desiring us to take plenty of 
room, he drove us out of the yard. 

We went briskly along the wide 
open street which serves as a boule- 
vard, occupying the place where ram- 
parts formerly defended the town, 
and, leaving the rock of Aighuille on 
our right, passed the fine old church 
of St. Laurent, which contains the 
tomb and effigy, in full armour, of the 
great constable Du Guesclin. 

This circumstance our host did not 
fail to name: “ We will go and see 
all these curiosities together,” said he. 
‘ T will take you to the cathedral, and 
we will climb up to the top of Cor- 
neille—only we need not tell my wife, 
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or she would scold. Not that there 
is any danger. I have been up often, 
and can help you up to the very pin- 
nacle, where you will have such a 
view! We will not stop now for 
Messire Bertrand, but his tomb is 
worth seeing; he was a fine fellow, 
and had a great devotion to Notre 
Dame du Puy, in those days when 
religion was the fashion, and desired 
that his ashes should rest here, 
though his heart was placed in his 
wife’s tomb, in Brittany, they say.” 

We delighted him by assuring him 
that we had seen the monument at 
Dinan, where the heart of the great 
warrior lay beside his Tiphaine; he 
laughed and exclaimed :— 

“6 Mais c'est driéle, vous autres An- 
glaises, vous avez tout vises !” 

He then began to sing the famous 
old Breton ballad, the words of which 
may be thus translated :— 


‘rILEz! FEMMES DE LA BRETAGNE!” 


The Black Prince came with many a lance, 
And Henry’s troops before him fled ; 

For in Navarre his bands advance, 
And captive is Du Guesclin led. 

Spin well! ye dames of Brittany ;— 

Spin well! spin all! your distaffs ply, 

And to the prayers of France and Spain 

Bertrand du Guesclin give again. 


The Black Prince knows not hate or fear. 
He said: ‘Sir Bertrand, thou art free! 

Name but a ransom—be of cheer— . 
And pay it when thou wilt to me.” 

Spin well, ye dames, &c. 


The Breton hero smiled and said: 

‘** Brave Prince! whose soul is great and high, 
A hundred thousand crowns, well paid, 

Shall purchase Bertrand’s liberty. 
Spin well, ye dames, &e. 


‘* Once more may Henry wear his crown, 
And soon shall I my ransom bring, 
To Breton’s dames, of fair renown, 
If Bertrand do but say or sing: 
Spin well! ye dames of Brittany; 
Spin well! spin all! your distaffs ply, 
And to the prayers of France and Spain 
Bertrand du Guesclin give again !” 


We mounted the high long hill 
which leads from the town by an ex- 
cellent, though remarkably steep road, 
bordered with octagonal posts, formed 
of sections of basaltic rock, which 
have a singular effect. On one side 
of us rose a perpendicular rock, 


orange, crimson, and grey, marked in 
that peculiar manner common to the 
basaltic blocks in Auvergne, giving 
the richest colours to the scene, as if 
expressly for the benefit of the artist. 
At the foot of the mountain, on the 
other side, extended the emerald 
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“Valley of the Three Rivers,” whose 

small silver streams glittered along 
their rugged bed, on the large stones 
of which clothes lay drying. Beyond 
the vale rose proudly the strange 
rocks, called Les Orgues d' Espuly ; 
whose prisms, piled in fantastic and 
irregular masses, resemble in some 
parts a battery, with the mouths of 
innumerable cannon pointing towards 
the beholder: between their ranges 
floods of red and black lava appear to 
have poured down, leaving fiery stains 
on the surface. 

We had, after reaching the level, 
proceeded gaily along the magnificent 
road, every moment exc aiming at the 
splendid views which opened upon us, 
greatly to the enjoyment of our host, 
who “ was vaunty” of his own coun- 
try. We watched eagerly for the 
moment when the fine rock of Po- 
lignac should suddenly burst upon our 
sight, for we had already caught 
glimpses of it in approaching Le Puy, 
on our first arrival: nor had we long 
to wait, for presently, at a turn, the 
veiling wall of rock ceased, and the 
great plain was discovered, where, 
rising from the a the huge black 
mass of the peak of The Oracle of 
Apollo came before us, attended by 
its dark red companion, like a giant 
and his squire, standing in the path to 
intercept passengers. 

We paused a moment to gaze at the 
grim apparition, now enlightened by 
the rays of a bright sun, which struck 
upon its towers and pinnac les, and 
made every nook visible. The village 
lay crouched close at its foot, the 
church hung half-way up the steep, 
and the dark castle-walls formed a 
rude diadem on its brow. 

Directing his horse’s head down a 
sort of ravine, M. Mouillard exclaimed, 
laughing, * Sit fast, ladies—this is our 
road, and a rough one it is!” 

As he spoke, we plunged down a 
a declivity with a shock which threat- 
ened to dislocate our every bone: we 
remonstrated that to descend into this 
quarry could not be the only way to 
arrive at the chateau. 

‘ There has never been any other,” 
said he ; “and accidents very rarely 
occur if one is careful—my horse is 
used to it, and so am I.’ 

Obliged to be content, we jumbled 
on, and found our host had not too 
much boasted of his steed, for it picked 
its way wonderfully amongst irregula- 











rities which seemed to tus insurmount- 
able. The hand of man appeared to 
have had no part in this road, which 
must have been originally formed by 
the eruption of a mountain torrent ; 
but such as it was, we saw no other 
path, and were forced to follow it, 
between rude stone fences erected on 
each side as enclosures to some ill- 
cultivated stony ground. At length 
we came to a broad flat of slippery 
flint, and found that to remain in the 
carriage was almost certain destruction, 
we therefore, amidst the expostulations 
and laughter of our gay host, insisted 
on alighting, and he consented to do 
the same, leading the horse down the 
steep hill which led to the valley. We 
could not but congratulate ourselves 
on our escape, as we observed the 
vehicle tossing and tumbling before us 
like a boat on a stormy sea, and saw 
the efforts of our host to keep his 
horse from falling, not to mention the 
broken glass from one of the windows 
which had been dropping in pieces on 
my lap all the way, at every fresh jolt, 
however lightly the fact had been no- 
ticed by our insouciant driver. 

When about half way down the ra- 
vine it was discovered that M. Mouil- 
lard had lost his whip ; I volunteered 
to run back for it, and arrived at the 
place where it had fallen justas a pretty 
young peasant girl, in a geranium-co- 
loured apron and little flat black hat, 
had picked it up, and came running 
towards me with it, showing her white 
teeth, and uttering exclamations in 
patois, which our host understood and 
seemed amused at, though they were 
unintelligible to us. 

We floundered along in the sun in 
this way for nearly a mile, till the 
valley was gained, and then resuming 
our seats, commenced the ascent of the 
mountain on which the castle stands. 
Winding along a less difficult pass we 
came to a curious antique cross, very 
like those usual in Brittany, and looked 
upon as Celtic remains; and from 
thence we reached the pretty Norman- 
looking church, which is perched on a 
projection of the rock, overlooking 
the vale beneath. This was as high as 
a carriage could ascend, accordingly, 
while our host consigned his horse to 
the charge of a family of peasants who 
took care of the ruins, we wandered 
about the pretty church-yard, and ad- 
mired its circular and zigzagged arches 
and the mosaic ornaments of its fagade, 
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The sky was blue and cloudless, the 
grass filled with flowers, a soft breeze 


—all fragrance—waving the boughs of 


the trees, and swift and shining lizards 
darting along the mossy walls where 
we sat, while glittering butterflies and 
humming bees flitted round us. A 
chain of high mountains hemmed i 
the prospect. The entrance to the 
castle was before us, but there were no 
longer gates or defences as of yore ; 
heaps of ruined walls, covered with 
weeds, shrubs, and luxuriant ivy, had 
usurped their place ; towers rose irre- 
gularly from point to point, and the 
gigantic keep peered over the rest in 
dark and frowning majesty. 

We climbed the slippery ascent of 
velvet turf for some time, and then sat 
down under the walls of a monstrous 
tower in a court where now grew enor- 
mous trees which threw their grateful 
shade over the spot. A low arch at 
one side conducted to an inner court 
higher up, through which the sunlight 
streamed. Our host professed himself 
perfectly comfortable, as he seated him- 
self on the bank and began conversing. 

«‘ We need not tire ourselves,” said 
he; “we have the whole day before 
us, and I have ordered you some fine 
saumon du Loire at your dinner when 
you return. It is very good, and you 
will like it. But when we have seen 
the ruins we will go to my cousin’s, 
who is the poor woman below there, 
and have some of her brown bread and 
milk. I never enjoy any thing like 
that, and always recommend it when I 
bring strangers here. She is not well 
to do, poor thing, but is an honest wo- 
man and [ like to serve her ; and please 
myself at the same time. Pleasant, as 
is this place now, it is the scene of a 
sad tragedy, which you would hardly 
suppose to see how tranquil and pretty 
every thing looks.” 

As we saw he wished to tell us the 
story and had some inclination to hear 
it, we begged M. Mouillard to indulge 
our curiosity. 

“Poor Emile!” said he; “he was a 
promising young artist—I got him 
several sitters, and he did my wife’s 
portrait and my own, which you shall 
see in our room at home. He would, 
no doubt, have got on well in his pro- 
fession if he had given himself time, 
but just at the beginning he unluckily 
fell in love with a very pretty young 
girl at Le Puy, who was an orphan, 
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and lived by working at her needle. 
You never saw such a pretty little foot 
as she had, and he was never weary of 
praising it. As they had neither of 
them any thing, and his family was 
proud, they would not hear of his 
marrying her. They were quite young 
enough to have waited a year or two, 
but young folks are so impatient. They 
agreed to make, each of them, a last 
appeal to their relations, and if they 
were refused, had fixed on a means of 
escaping from their tyranny. All their 
eloquence could not soften the obdu- 
racy of the old people, who knew that 
nothing but hardships and poverty were 
before them if they took such a step. 

They appeared therefore to be content. 

Emile went on with his drawing, though 
he got but little employment, and Julie 
worked with a heavy heart, and began 
to grow pale and look sad enough. 
It was on the Fete of Notre Dame du 
Puy, just at this time, when they both 
got a holyday, and came out to Polig- 
nac, as many do, to spend the day to- 
gether. They sat under this tower— 


just where we are sitting—and several 


parties passing by remarked them talk- 
ing earnestly, when all on a sudden, 
the echoes of these old towers were 
startled by the report of a pistol, and 
immediate ly afterwards another. Some 
of the visitors ran down from the 
heights, and there they found the lovers 
lying side by side—both dead. Emile 
had shot his poor Julie through the 
head and himself afterwards. 

“Tam told these things often happen 
in England, so it will not so much sur- 
prise you; and yet it is very odd, all 
the English I have ever seen are cheer- 
ful, happy people. We have had many 
at our hotel—and the ladies are all so 
handsome—not but what we are fa- 
mous at Le Puy for beauty, as you 
may have observed.” 

Not sorry to forget the story of the 
lovers, we were glad when our volatile 
host had passed to another subject. 
We commended the beauty of his wife, 
who was a magnificent specimen of Puy 
beauty. 

«Oh, she is a Burgundian, from 
Magon,” said he, “where they wear 
smaller hats, even more genti/, than 
they do here: she will show you one 
she brought back on her last visit to 
her relations. We take it by turns 
every year or two—she goes home to 
her friends for a few weeks, and I take 
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a little trip pour me désennuyer ; last 
year I went to Lyons and Marseilles—- 
where I recommend you to go; there 
you will see a beautiful country, dif- 
ferent from this, and very well to see 
after it, though we have features here 
to be found no where else in the world. 
For geology no place approaches us— 
all the men of science in Europe de- 
clare we are the richest any where. 
Your Professor Lyall was here some 
time back with his family. How he 
did enjoy himself roaming about the 
mountains with his hammer! He 
lived upon tea only, and was out from 
daybreak till sunset-—almost wild with 
delight at what he found. He said 
Le Velay was a mine of treasure. I 
can show you some precious stones 
which I found myself in the bed of one 
of our rivers—they are called zircons 
—and my wife wears a ring made of 
one. The common people think they 
are cut into their regular shape by the 
fairies, and say they may be heard at 
work in the rocks above Espaly on still 
moonlight nights.” 

Our talkative guide now conducted 
us through the postern to the next 
court, overgrown with shrubs and 
trees; and we went on, climbing, till 
we reached a broad plateau, where a 
little hut was constructed in the walls. 
We were not a little thankful fora 
glass of the cold sparkling water, pre- 
sented us here by a poor woman, who 
draws it from the castle well, at that 
immense height. On this spot the 
enormous castle keep towers in infi- 
nite majesty, and at its base is a con- 
fused mass of time-worn ruins—walls 
and chambers, towers and turrets. 
Through their wide rents and loop- 
holes the distant mountains are seen, 
as ina frame; and many are the pe- 
rilous seats, placed under apparently 
tottering arches, which, nevertheless, 
have stood the storms of ages. One 
fearful spot we dreaded to approach, 
for the stone seat in the embrasure of 
a window, seemed kept in its place 
only by a single block, which rested 
on a crumbling mass beneath; but 
we were assured it had remained in 
that state as long as the memory of 
any one could reach, and was as firm 
as possible. 

Along the interior surface of one 
hollow tower runs a cornice, to climb 
to which is the great ambition of ad- 
venturous travellers, who frequent 
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these ruins; and the feat is one of 
extreme peril. M. Mouillard, in spite 
of the bulk of his person, was half 
inclined to convince us it was not dif- 
ficult ; but the timely recollection of 
a vow, made to his wife, (of whom he 
evidently stood in awe,) relieved us 
from our anxiety on the subject. 

The young Prince Esterhazy, by 
his account, not having any such salu- 
tary check, it appears accomplished 
the whole tour, with infinite agility, 
much to the admiration of an assem- 
bled party of gay friends, who came 
here, invited by the young Vicomte 
Armand de Polignac, to a féte cham- 
pétre, only a month before the three 
glorious days of 1830 deprived him 
and his father for ever of their French 
possessions, 

We enjoyed the splendid panorama 
spread out before us, from this stu- 
pendous height, as we sat for an hour 
in the shade of the ruins, on a pro- 
jecting portion of the buildings, and 
many were the nooks and corners into 
which we ventured. We did not fail 
to peep down the huge well, from 
whence once came the Oracle of 
Apollo ; for above this rose the tem- 
ple of the god. The huge stone 
mask, carved on a stone which is said 
to have covered the mouth of this 
enormous opening, lies in a shed hard 
by. But all these wonders I have 
described elsewhere, in speaking more 
at large on the subject. 

From this commanding height, the 
tyrants of Le Velay for centuries 
looked down on the surrounding 
country, and sallied forth, when they 
saw fit, to overwhelm all that opposed 
them. How strange, that of their 
power, their pride, and their gran- 
deur, nothing is left but these moul- 
dering ruins, on this barren rock, and 
that late circumstances should even 
have deprived the last descendants of 
the mighty line of Polignac of the 
few stones which excite the wonder of 
the passing traveller ! 

Our promised repast, at the foot of 
the lower tower, was an extremely 
agreeable episode in our day’s adven- 
ture ; and we took our seats, under 
the shade of trees, at a wooden table, 
with much satisfaction, while the cou- 
sin of our host bustled about to bring 
us refreshment. A loaf of gigantic 
size, of very dark rye bread, was 
divided for us, and enormous earthen 
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bowls of new milk paraded before us ; 
as if we really intended to exhaust the 
whole dairy of the good woman, 
whose pretty, sunburnt, shy children, 
stood at a distance, looking on, while 
she remained conversing, in Auvergnat 
patois, to her relation, who was doing 
the most ample justice to her good 
cheer, and seemed an especial fa- 
vourite with the whole party. 

We judged by his looks that we 
were the theme of inquiry ; and at an 
exclamation of the woman, which eli- 
cited his hearty laugh, we begged to 
know what she was saying :— 

“ She says,” said he, “in her patois, 
that madame (glancing at my compa- 
nion) has a hand as white as the skin 
of the Blessed Virgin herself! We 
are not used to English complexions 
here, though her children are fair 
enough, too, only that the sun has 
burnt them to a cinder.” 

We left our hospitable entertainer, 
charmed with a few francs with which 
we rewarded her, and the little russet 
babes equally so with some sous we 
put into their dark hands; and, de- 
clining to venture down the steep in 
our carriage, we went on in advance, 
while M. Mouillard finished his bow], 
almost as large as that “ duly set” for 
the hairy fiend who had threshed the 
corn— 


“*Which ten day-labourers could not 
end.” 


We rejoiced that we had chosen a 
pedestrian descent, when we saw, 
floundering behind us, coming from 
the farm, a waggon, drawn by bul- 
locks, in a path scarcely wide enough 
for two vehicles to pass. We re- 
treated to an opening, where stood 
the curious cross I have mentioned, 
while the train passed by; and our 
walk was long, and somewhat fa- 
tiguing, till we again thought it safe 
to mount. 

Our dinner, of Loire salmon, con- 
sidered a great delicacy, was not for- 
gotten on our return to the hotel, nor 
did M. Mouillard forget to present us 
with some zircons, as a souvenir of 
Le Puy. They are crystals of a fine 
crimson colour, formed in the voleanic 
rocks by the action of the fire once 
within them, and are really brilliant 
and pretty. We were also favoured 
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with a view of the portraits done by 
the unfortunate lover, which possessed 
considerable merit. 

We found our hostess in some tri- 
bulation at the sudden illness of one 
of her children, who was in bed, cry- 
ing with the head-ache. We recom- 
mended a little dose; but were told, 
that they had never taken any medi- 
cine in their lives, and never meant to 
do so. I offered my salts for the boy 
to smell to, but found, by the trial M. 
Mouillard himself had made of their 
properties, that he considered them 
little less than murderous. The mo- 
ther, however, anxious to procure 
some relief to her suffering child, per- 
suaded him to inhale them, but the 
tremendous scream which followed, 
almost startled them all out of their 
wits. As, however, he felt better 
after the application, the bottle was 
gratefully accepted, and locked up by 
the mother, with great reverence, in 
case of future necessity. 

We were greatly amused at all this 
simplicity and childlike conduct, as 
well as pleased with the extreme good 
humour and wish to oblige manifested 
during our stay at Le Puy; and it 
deserves to be told, as a phenomenon 
in inn-keeping annals, that on our 
requesting to know what we had to 
pay for all our excursions, and the 
time of M. Mouillard, he altogether 
refused to be paid a sous. 

« Mon Dieu!” said he, “it is a 
thing unheard of! To wish to pay 
for that which gave me so much plea- 
sure! I always take all my visitors 
out this way, and if they are pleased 
1 am satisfied. As for the horse, it is 
a good one, and my own; the carriage 
is just as it comes ; I take whatever I 
find in my stable, provided it is not 
wanted by the owner on that day.” 

This manner of arrangement we 
could not dissent from, and the only 
means of returning his civility we 
could think of was, by making his 
wife happy by the present of a shawl, 
of English manufacture, which we 
fortunately found amongst our bag- 
gage. 

Whatever traveller happens to pass 
through Le Puy, on their way to or 
from the south of France, we cannot 
do better than recommend him to the 
care of the hospitable famille Mouil- 
lard, at the hotel du Palais Royal. 
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IRISH CHARACTER.—-BY AN ANGLO-HIBERNIAN. 


Prerixep to the new edition, now in 
course of publication, of Mr. Carle- 
ton’s truthful and graphic stories of 
the Irish peasantry, there are some 
remarks upon Irish character, which 
may, usefully perhaps, be made the 
subject of further consideration. Of 
the excellence of Mr. Carleton’s sto- 
ries, no one who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Ireland can doubt.* In 
no other book will be found such 
minute and faithful—sometimes pain- 
fully faithful — portraitures of the 
habits and strange humours of the 
Irish peasantry. To the new and 
illustrated ex lition, now publishing in 
monthly numbers, he prefixes the essay 
to which reference has already been 
made, because, as he states, “it will 
naturally be expected upon a new 
issue of works which may be said to 
treat exclusively of a pe ople who form 
such an important and interesting por- 
tion of the empire as the Irish pea- 
santry do, that the author should en- 
deavour to prepare the minds of his 
readers—especially those of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch—for understanding 
more clearly their general character, 
habits of thought, and modes of feel- 
ing, as they exist and are depic ted in 
the subsequent volumes.” Having 
stated this design, Mr. Carleton scarcely 
allows himself sufficient scope to carry 
it out, and the result is—as in so many 
eases where Irishmen undertake to 
write of Irish character—that he gives 
us rather a vindication than a state- 
ment—rather an eulogium than an 
analysis. 

I really know not why this. should 
be; for even a patriot may afford to 
admit the dark and unfavourable spots 
in Irish character, since be may so 
easily restore the brightness of the 
picture, without in the least violating 
veracity. Mr. Carleton is displeased 
with the crowd of writers who have 
introduced Irish character, because 
they have so frequently chosen to re- 


* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
edition with Introductory Preface and Notes by the Author. 


+ “ But now I'm going to be immoral ; 


present it as full of blunders and bur- 
lesque. Very possibly this may have 
led to a generally- erroneous impres- 
sion among the E nglish vulgar, who, 
being somewhat dull and heavy in 
themselves, are glad to find any thing 
lively and laughable in others, though 
they are at the same time ungrateful 
for the amusement afforded them, and 
certainly do not regard those who have 
been in this way ‘their benefactors, 
with much respect. But educated 
Englishmen and Scotchmen are not 
generally unconscious of the better 
parts of Irish character, nor unwilling 
to acknowledge them. They know 
that the writers for the stage, who are 
chiefly those that have represented 
Irish personages in an exclusively bur- 
lesque aspect, had no serious object of 
developing national character. Their 
aim was merely to amuse the audience 
of a theatre, and they picked out that 
part of Irish character which was 
most likely to provoke a laugh. No 
doubt there is so much more of the 
odd and humorous in the Irish than in 
the English or Scotch, that an author 
seeking materials for mirth, might na- 
turally turn to the richest mine, not 
troubling himself to seek the serious 
passion and the melting pathos, which 
he would have found as easily had that 
been his object. 

As I think that one may tell the 
truth about Jrish character without 
being immoral,t it is intended, in 
a few pages following, to set down in 
no very methodical manner, the results 
of some thought and various Treading, 
bearing upon this really curious sub- 


ject. 


Some philosopher—I don't remem- 
ber the name—has described man as a 
bundle of contradictions. This is more 
true in Ireland than in any other 
country under the sun. Another phi- 
losopher, whose name or names I do 
recollect—to wit, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, says that if man is not rising 


By William Carleton. A new 
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I mean to show things really as they are, 
Not as they ought to be.”——-Lorp Brron. 
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upwards to be an angel, he is assuredly 
sinking downwards to be a devil. He 
ought to have said, (saving his favour,) 
that if an Jrish man is not rising up- 
wards, &c. The dictum is specially 
true in Ireland; but it is only in an 
abstract and high-flying philosophical 
sense, that it can be said to be true in 
Great Britain. At all events this may 
be said—that whereas in Britain men 
are uniformly good, or uniformly bad, 
or uniformly a sort of hum-drum some- 
thing, between good and bad, in 
Ireland no such uniformity must be 
looked for. The same man is an 
angel to-day, or that way tending, and 
a devil to-morrow, or that way tending. 
Nay, in the morning he will, perhaps, 
be engaged in doing that which no 
man could do, unless he were gencrous, 
affectionate, and gentle; but the sha- 
dows of night fall not more darkly upon 
the earth than upon his soul, and he 
will then exhibit himself a very demon 
of revenge and cruel ferocity. This 
is what makes the great peculiarity 
of Irish character—its want of uni- 
formity—its exhibition of opposites in 
the same individual or multitude. In 
English people generally the good and 
evil principle are not existing sepa- 
rately—now leading a man one way, 
and now another. They have united 
together, and formed a new homo- 
geneous, somewhat selfish and formal, 
but prudent, punctual, and, upon the 
whole, respectable. It is not a min- 
gling of the good and bad in irregular 
veins and streaks, as when two metals 
having no chemical affinity are fused 
together. It is rather like that che- 
mical combination of an acid and an 
alkali, the result of which is not a 
mixture, but an entirely new sub. 
stance—a neutral salt. But such 
combination of bad and good, andsuch 
neutral formation as its results, does 
not take place in the ordinary Irish 
character. The good and the bad are 
there, each acting by turns, with its 
own full unmitigated vigour, and the 
same individual, Pat, (1 say nothing of 
Sheelah,) is angeiic, or devilish, as the 
one spirit or other happens to rule. 
While you are admiring the wings 
of Paradise, they fade away before 
your sight, and haply the hoof and horn 
of the fiend reveal themselves ! 


* Inglis’s Ireland. Vol. i pp. 2, 3. 
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, 

This it is which makes the Irish so 
difficult to be understood—a difficulty 
which I think is often alluded to by 
the brilliant and joyous Harry Lor- 
requer, who understands the whole 
matter so well himself, and which Inglis 
with some naivet@ acknowledges, when 
he says, that “during his journey 
through Ireland he found more to 
correct in his previous impressions and 
opinions, than in any journey he ever 
made through any ‘other country.” 
And again he says, that when he was 
in Ireland “ he was every where in- 
formed that it is a country difficult to 
know ; that in case of attempting to 
glean opinions on all hands, their con- 
trariety would bewilder him, or that if 
in endeavouring to avoid this cause of 
wilderment, his inquiries took a more 
limited range, it would in that case be 
difficult, if not impossible, to escape the 
influence of the peculiar opinions of 
those amongst whom he might be 
thrown.”* 

Inglis was here alluding in some 
degree to politics, or to matters con- 
nected with political considerations ; 
but the difficulty of understanding the 
Irish belongs to every thing which 
passion, feeling, and an acute reason- 
ing power can place in different and 
opposite positions. For all these 
agencies are in constant operation ; 
and the same individual reasons fairly 
one hour, the next allows his mind to 
run riot under the influence of passion, 
and the next again he is swept away 
by the tide of feeling into the | land of 
pathos, and he sheds tears with almost 
feminine weakness. 

Even the above disposition leads 
them to speak most favourably when 
speaking in general terms of the Irish, 
but they nosooner come into details than 
they seem to contradict themselves, by 
stating something which is altogether 
at variance with general good charac- 
ter. Thus O'Driscol, after an eulo- 
gium, which tasks the utmost powers 
of his florid eloquence, upon Ireland 
and the Irish, admits that “there is 
an evil spirit in the lower classes of 
the people, and an intractable obsti- 
nacy; and there is often a want of 
sufficient zeal for the task they have 
undertaken amongst those who would 
moralise and improve them.”+ But 


+ Views of Ireland, by John O’Driscol—vol. i. p. 30. 
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he adds that this spirit was not origi- 
nally evil, which may be discerned 
from this, that “it is accompanied 
even in its fallen state by virtues of 
such high character as never consort 
with what is decidedly and naturally 
wicked —kindness, generosity, good- 
humour, fidelity, and goodness of 
heart.” And again he urges that the 
original good character of this now 
evil spirit may be seen in those of the 
same race who possess the advantages 
of cultivation, and who “ having been 
redeemed from the ruin which had 
fallen upon their less fortunate coun- 
trymen, escaped the fearful perversion 
of their fine qualities.” O’Driscol 
then allows the dark spots in the 
character of his countrymen; but his 
theory is that they are altogether the 
result of the ill usage they have re- 
ceived. All the evil in their character 
he regards as perverted good. That 
which was high and heroic devoted- 
ness, has now, as he views it, fallen to 
something so bad, that ‘men may be 
incredulous that it ever could have 
been engaged in a good cause; and 
benevolence itself, wearied and dis- 
gusted with an obstinacy which no kind- 
ness can conciliate or perseverance sub- 
due, may turn away in despair, as from 
something which God and nature had 
cursed with an impracticable obdu- 
racy.” This is about as strong an 
example of a mind dwelling over the 
inveterateness of bad habits, and la- 
menting their hopelessness, as could 
be met with in the pages of writers 
most hostile to Ireland. 

O’Driscol’s gallantry will not allow 
him to say any thing against his coun- 
trywomen ; butin praising them, by con- 
trast, he lets out his strong opinion of 
the deep shades of badness which exist 
even in the Irish heart. In the women 
of Ireland, he tells us, we discern 
“the kindness and goodness of the 
Irish heart, without its depravity ; its 
faithfulness and devotedness, without 
its fierceness.” 

O’Driscol was a Whig patriot of 
the Lansdowne school, and his dis- 
paraging admissions apply, of course, 
to the lower classes of the people. 
The famous J. K. L., who was a 
Romanist bishop and a Radical, be- 
sides being an Irish patriot, does not 
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say any thing against the common peo- 
ple; but he falls foul of the lesser sort 
of squires, and to this portion of his 
countrymen he certainly does not 
afford the most amiable of characters. 
I dare say that a great deal of what is 
said in the following passage has some 
foundation in truth ; butif the persons 
of whom this mild prelate thus deigns 
to speak had been as fast friends of the 
Romish establishment in Ireland as 
they are generally its boisterous ene- 
mies, I have no doubt that with equal 
truth this clever writer could have said 
as much in the way of praise as he has 
said in the way of blame. 


**But the great mass of our little 
squires who are called gentry are men 
of much pride and little property, pos- 
sessing a few hundred pounds a-year— 
God knows how acquired; labouring, 
perhaps, to keep a carriage—if not, to 
have at least a dog, a horse, and a gun. 
They are made up of every possible 
description of persons. I could delineate 
them accurately and minutely; but I 
think it better to state, generally, that 
a great portion of these men are the 
very curse and scourge of Ireland. 
They are numerous; they are very 
ignorant ; they are extremely bigoted ; 
they are exceedingly dishonest; they 
tell all manner of falsehoods, and so 
frequently as to assume with themselves 
the appearance of truth. In a word, 
they could not be entrusted with your 
honour or your purse, and multitudes of 
them have no regard for the sanctity of 
an oath; they are these men who often 
obtain the commission of the peace, and 
trade by it; who get all the little per- 
quisites arising from grand jury jobs, 
who foment discontent, who promote 
religious animosity, who are most zeal- 
ous with the saints in distributing tracts 
and bibles, who are ever ready to attend 
vestries, to impose taxes, to share in 
their expenditure, to forward addresses, 
to pray for the insurrection act, or any 
other act which might serve to oppress 
the people, and render permanent their 
own iniquitous sway.’* 


In this there is no small amount of 
mere rancour and political enmity ; 
but allow an inconsiderable portion of 
it to be true, and then add hospitality, 
generosity, bravery, vivacity, and good 
humour, and you will have something 
near the true character of the Irish 
little squire. 
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Another Irish patriot, the biographer 
of Lord Charlemont, a more sensible 
man than O'Driscol, and much fairer 
than J.K.L., bears strong testimony 
to the unruly and contentious spirit of 
the Irish noble,—that spirit which ap- 
peared to make necessary on the part 
of England the severity of govern- 
ment, with which she has been so often 
reproached. Speaking of the “great 
lords,” the descendants of those who 
shared the land of Ireland, after the 
invasion of Henry II., Mr. Hardy, 
says that they were, generally speaking, 
only known to the sovereign by their 
rebellions ; and if they were not found 
in arms against him, they were cer- 
tainly to be found in arms against one 
another.* Century after century, he 
continues, beheld the Geraldines and 
Butlers engaged in mutual hostilities. 
But acquisition of power was not 
always the sole object of their warfare. 
Not unfrequently their dissensions, or 
those of other chieftains, had they 
most ridiculous origin. ‘The counties 
of Waterford and Kilkenny were 
doomed to witness the sad array of 
Geraldines, Botelers, and Berming- 
hams, against the De Burghs and Le 
Poers, and to be destroyed by fire and 
sword, because the Lord Arrold Poer, 
with the piteous insolence of an unlet- 
tered man, had called the Earl of 
Kildare a rhymer. This miserable 
quarrel, was only terminated by the 
interposition of parliament, which was 
summoned on purpose, says Sir John 
Davies, to quiet this dissension. 

Such are the statements given by 
favourable witnesses—men, who when 
speaking generally of the Irish nation 
and people, employ the warmest terms 
of panegyric. And though there be 
some contradiction in this, there is 
possibly no great departure from ac- 
curacy or truth, for the truth of Irish 
character is a series of contradictions. 

Mr. Carleton himself allows a con- 
sciousness of this contradictoriness, in 
respect to the touching beauty of his 
countrywomen ; and when we consider 
how much the dispositions of the Irish 
men are dependent upon the smiles or 
sadness of the more charming part of 
the creation, it is not surprising that 
the general conduct of the people 
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should be contradictory. Speaking of 
the fictions of Mrs. Hall, Mr. Carleton 
says— About the female creations of 
this lady there is a touching charm, 
blending the graceful and the pensive, 
which reminds us of a very general but 
peculiar style of Irish beauty, where 
the lineaments of the face combine at 
once both the melancholy and the 
mirthful, in such a manner, that their 
harmony constitutes the unchangeable, 
but ever-varying tenderness of the 
expression.” ‘This is exceedingly well 
said, though there are many English 
readers who would consider it very 
like a jumble of contradictions in terms. 
The passage is in truth a happy adapta- 
tion of language to the contradictori- 
ness of the thing described ; like those 
artful lines of Pope, in which he breaks 
from his continuous harmony, into 
words, of which the sound illustrates 
the sense of the passage. 

Mr. Moore too, of whose poetry 
Ireland has so much reason to be 
proud, does notscruple to admit, in plain 
prose, that the wild transitions of 
Irish music are but the reflections. in 
sound, as it were, from the variations 
of Irish character. To Sir John 
Stevenson, he says :—“ The task which 
you propose to me, of adapting words 
to these airs, is by no means easy. 
The poet who would follow the vari- 
ous sentiments which they express, 
must feel and understand that rapid 
Sluctuation of spirit, that unaccountable 
mixture of gloom and levity, which 
composes the character of my country- 
men, and has deeply tinged their music. 
Even in their liveliest strains, we find 
some melancholy note intrude—some 
minor third, or flat seventh—which 
throws its shade as it passes, and makes 
even mirth interesting:” ¢ and after- 
wards in his more elaborate address to 
the Marchioness Dowager of Donegal, 
he pursues the same vein of thought. 
‘* It has been often felt,” he says, “that 
our music is the truest of all comments 
upon our history. The tone of defi- 
ance, succeeded by the languor of 
despondency, (contradiction again)— 
a burst of turbulence dying away into 
softness—the sorrows of one moment 
lost in the levity of the next—and all 
that romantic mixture of mirth and 
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sadness which is naturally produced by 
the efforts of a lively temperament to 
shake off, or to forget the wrongs that 
lie upon it. Such are the features of 
our history and character, which we 
find strongly and faithfully reflected in 
our music.”* Mr. Moore seems to 
share the opinion of Mr. O’Driscol,— 
‘or, perhaps, it should be said that Mr. 
O'Driscol borrowed the opinion of Mr. 
Moore, in attributing the bad features 
of Irish character to a perversion of 
ood, arising out of political oppression. 
The poet is bold enough to state, that 
though much has been said of the an- 
tiquity of Irish music, “it is certain 
-that the finest and most popular airs 
are modern ; and perhaps we may look 
no further than the last disgraceful 
century, for the origin of most of those 
wild and melancholy strains, which 
were at once the offspring and solace 
of grief, and which were applied to the 
mind, as music was formerly to the 
body—decantare loca dolentia.” 

And what impartial critic can look 
at Mr. Moore’s works, as he has lately 
‘re-published them, without being con- 
scious of the strong example which he 
himself affords of a contradictoriness 
of mental spirit, such as Ireland alone 

roduces. If we turn to the Irish 
elodies we find them full of nobleness 
and grace—the pathos of the poet, and 
the dignity of the rhetorician—the 
ardour of a patriotic spirit, expressed 
‘with all the refinement, as well as 
the force, of exquisite lyrical genius ! 
Who but must be proud of such a 
man! But then again we take up 
another volume, and we find the 
*¢ Fudge Family,” or some other bun- 
dle of petty detractions, expressed in 
@ manner quite as waspish as it is 
clever. Why should such mean ran- 
cour be re-collected, and pushed for- 
ward in company with that which does 
the poet so much honour ? The little 
stinging versicles which were no more 
than excusable when — first appeared 
in newspapers or pamphlets, ought to 
have been allowed to die there. But 
such is the strange contradictoriness 
of the Irish mind, that he who con- 
ceived all the nobleness of the “ Irish 
Melodies,” and all the beauty of the 
Fire Worshippers,” did not revolt 
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from the task of re-producing all the 
paltry personal calumnies which his 
evil genius had formerly prompted him 
to write. Oh, that this vile spirit of 
detraction could be wiped away from 
the records of Irish genius! But let 
us listen for a moment to Moore’s own 
delightful strain, and mark how early 
(when the full tide of freshness was in 
his heart) the sentiments of Irish 
variableness occurred to him. It is 
the third song in the first number of 
the Melodies :— 


‘Erin ! the tear and the smile in thine 
eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in 
thy skies ! 
Shining through sorrow’s stream 
Saddening through pleasure’s beam 
Thy suns with doubtful gleam, 
Weep while they rise. 


Erin ! thy silent tear never shall cease. 
Erin! thy languid smile ne'er shall 
increase, 
Till like the rainbows light 
Thy various tints unite, 
And form in heaven's sight 
One arch of peace !’ 


These are exquisite lines ; but while 
reading them my eye has glanced over 
another page—to the very first song of 
those Melodies—and as I read it, with 
the touching air associated as it ever 
must be to me, my gushing tears alone 
can speak its praise. And now I 
would willingly burnthe page in which 
I have presumed to find fault with 
any thing which the author of the 
Melodies has written ; but justice is 
justice, so let it go. 

Here I am reminded of the dictum 
of that learned lawyer, Sir John 
Davies, concerning the Irish, which 
patriots quote with a just pride. He 
says very emphatically that ‘ there is 
no nation of people under the sun 
that doth love equal and indifferent 
justice better than the Irish, or will 
rest satisfied with the execution thereof, 
although it be against themselves, so 
as they may have the protection and 
benefit of the law, when upon just 
cause they do desire it.”¢ No doubt this 
acute person spoke faithfully his own 
opinion from the experience he had 
had, which as attorney-general and 
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speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, must have been considerable. 
But see how another eminent man 
reports at the same, or not far from 
the same, period—I mean Edmund 
Spenser, the poet, who was secretary to 
the Deputy, Lord Grey, of Wilton, in 
Elizabeth’s reign, Sir John Davies 
holding office under her immediate 
successor, James the First. In the 
dialogue on the state of Ireland, be- 
tween Eudoxus and Irenxus, written 
by Spenser, the latter says—‘“ Now 
most of the freeholders of that realm 
are Irish, which, when the cause shall 
fall betwixt an Englishman and an 
Irish, or between the queene and any 
freeholder of that country, they make 
no more scruple to passe against an 
Englishman and the queene, though 
it bee to strayne their oaths, than 
to drink milke unstrayned,” Upon 
this Mr. Eudoxus remarks in the fol- 
lowing emphatic manner :-—“ But doth 
many of that people (say you) make no 
more conscience to perjure themslves in 
their verdicts, and damne their soules ?” 
To this interrogatory Jreneus answers 
in a way that certainly does not parti- 
cularly harmonize with the statement of 
Sir John Davies, that the Irish so delight 
in justice, and will rest satisfied with it, 
though it be against themselves. “ Not 
only soe,” says he, “ in their verdicts, 
but also in all other dealings, espe- 
cially with the English, they are most 
wilfully bent, for thoe they will not 
seeme manifestly to doe it, yet will 
some one or other subtle-headed fel- 
low amongst them put some quirke, or 
devise some evasion, whereof the rest 
will likely take hold, and suffer them- 
selves easily to be led by him to that 
themselves desired. For in the most 
apparent matter that may bee, the 
least question or doubt that may bee 
moved will make a stoppe unto them, 
and put them quite out of the way. 
Besides, that of themselves (for the 
most part) they are so cautelous and 
wylie-headed, especially being men of 
so small experience and practice in 
law matters, that you would wonder 
whence they borrow such subtiltyes and 
slye shifts."* I doubt not that men 
who go the assize, and others who, at 
this day, have opportunities of ob- 
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serving the Irish character, as de- 
veloped in suits and litigated quarrels, 
will be as much inclined to side with 
the less favourable account of Spenser; 
as with the more favourable of Sir 
John Davies. 

It seems to me that there is a great 
deal of short-sightedness, and not very 
wise theorizing, in Inglis’s volumes on 
Ireland ; but many matters of fact he 
relates with a simplicity which is very 
favourable to truth. In one place he 
tells us:—“ In a cottage, without a 
chimney or windows, or a particle of 
furniture, excepting two broken stools, 
I found an old infirm man at his break- 
fast of potatoes and salt. This man 
was able to work but little, and was 
supported almost solely by going about 
the country begging of the farmers : 
he offered me a potato, which I acs 
cepted, and I gave him in return— 
what I advise every traveller in Ireland 
to carry with him—a little tobacco.” 

This incident of the offering a po- 
tato is purely Irish, and very touching. 
It is a beautiful gleam of the spirit of 
the gentleman, shining through the 
poverty and rags of this old be - 
man. Possibly he was the descendant 
of some prince, and received his hand- 
ful of meal or potatoes from the 
farmers of the district, as his ancestors 
had received their tribute. But what 
can be more genuine hospitality than 
that of the poor man offering a share 
of such as he had, though himself but a 
poor beggarman, subsisting on the 
humblest of humble fare. It was 
worthy of a contemplative philosopher. 
Yet this man, I doubt not, had his 
history been inquired into, would have 
been found to have “ assisted,” as the 
French say, in his more youthful days, 
at the shooting of sundry tithe procs 
tors ; probably he had fractured se- 
veral skulls in faction fights, and when 
an opportunity occurred of drinkin 
whiskey, had done many things which 
in England would have been looked 
upon as extremely savage. 

O’Driscol states truly enough, in 
his declamatory style, that the mate- 
rials of the Irish character “ are not 
the fittest for the ordinary business of 
life ; they belong to its great occasions: 
War, politics, poetry, philosophy, are 
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accordingly the subjects which chiefly 
attract Irish ambition, rather than the 
more safe and profitable pursuits of 
trade. Hence much of the disease 
called Irish pride—a distaste for little 
things, and a longing after such ob- 
jects as by their grandeur and impor- 
tance furnish food for the imagination, 
and fill a mind which has travelled out 
of itself and its little concerns, and 
made another home in its wide specu- 
lations.”* This theory finds its illus- 
tration in the magnificent canals and 
docks, harbours and custom-houses, of 
Ireland, which indeed fill the imagina- 
tion, but fills no one’s pocket, and are 
themselves empty and falling to decay. 
And yet it is true also, (more contra- 
diction !) that the most successful tra- 
ders of Ireland are cunning, bustling, 
ready-witted people, who work in a 
small way in country towns. There is 
a taste for great designs ; but trade in 
a great way is not carried on. When 
accumulation arrives at a certain point, 
instead of inciting men to still greater 
commercial operations, as in England, 
it excites to fine buildings, carriages, 
horses, and prodigious ostentation. 
But there are other and more homely 
reasons, besides that of a too lofty and 
imaginative turn of mind, for the Irish 
not being specially qualified for busi- 
ness. In such matters nothing is more 
necessary than punctuality, and strict 
attention to promises, especially when 
made upon stamped paper. Now, 
there is a mnemonical phenomenon 
very often exhibited in the Irish mind, 
which is this—that while other things 
will remain perfectly clear in the me- 
mory, promises to pay on a certainday 
do not. This is a serious hindrance 
to the carrying on of business in a 
satisfactory manner, and until some 
professor shall teach the Irish people, 
especially people of genius, to cure this 
defective peculiarity in the organ of 
memory, their success in many lauda- 
ble pursuits of gain must be pronounced 
doubtful. 

Inglis—with the utmost ingratitude 
for the excellent feeding which was 
placed before him by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in Cork—very broadly in- 
sinuates that there, and elsewhere, there 
is a disposition towards improvidence 
and display, which is unfavourable to 
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the pursuits of business. I have 
laughed heartily at the quiet simplicity 
with which the poor little Scotchman 
pours forth his lamentation upon these 
matters. “The passion for country 
houses,” quoth he, “I have already 
spoken of; but there are other pas- 
sions that trench upon both industry 
and economy—particularly the passion 
for horses and hunting, which indeed 
is not confined to Cork, but is ob- 
servable in every part of Ireland where 
Ihave yet been. Six packs of hounds 
are kept in the neighbourhood of Cork, 
and everybody hunts who can possibly 
contrive to keep a horse: nor is the 
indulgence of this passion looked upon 
as at all inconsistent with business. 
The young merchant may, without 
any imputation on his business habits, 
mount his hunter at the door of his 
counting-house. This is very different 
from our English commercial habits.” 
No doubt, this love of horse-flesh, and 
of scampering over fields, hedges, 
ditches, five-barred gates, and six-foot 
stone walls, is not perfectly consistent 
with the Italian method of book-keep- 
ing by double entry. Every book is 
likely to be a waste book on the days 
the hounds are out; and no leger is 
found so interesting as the St. Leger 
at Doncaster. 1 remember me of a 
grave man, with an elaborately-pow- 
dered head, who was chief clerk to a 
London banker, and was sent over to 
Dublin to see after some securities 
upon which it was proposed to borrow 
money. Arrived in Dublin, his first 
call was upon the solicitor who held 
the documents, and was to explain 
them. He wished to come to business 
at once; but the man of law begged he 
would come to dinner. The Londoner 
thought that the solicitor merely 
wished for a few hours’ time to look 
into the papers, and that he would 
set to the business after dinner, as 
London lawyers are wont todo. He 
found, however, at six o'clock, that 
there was a dinner party, and that 
business was wholly out of the ques- 
tion. The party he found pleasant, 
but rather odd, ‘and out of his line:’ 
so he got away as early as he could, 
first asking what time next day he 
could enter upon his business. ‘“ Ob, 
any time,” said his host: “ come in the 
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morning—come early —come to break- 
fast.” ‘ No,” said the Londoner, “I 
never go out before breakfast ; but I 
shall breakfast early, and be with you 
soon a‘ter.” The next day, shortly 
after nine a.M., he was at the solicitor, 
not a thousand miles from St. Ste- 
et ae “Mr. W. is at home, 
resume?” ‘ No, sir; he’s out.” 
“ Indeed !—will he be long?” “ It's 
hard to say, sir; he’s gone to try a 
young. horse, and said he'd be back to 
reakfast.” “ And when will that 
be?” “ Faith, sir, that very much 
depends upon the young horse.” The 
Londoner returned to his hotel, and 
thence returned to London in disgust, 
raat sr 2 that it was impossible to do 
usiness in Ireland. 

No doubt, the common vulgar notion 
in England concerning the Irish is, 
that they are a wild, rollicking, harum- 
scarum set of people—exceedingly fond 
of fun and fighting, and kicking up a 
row. And this perhaps is not a very 
erroneous view of the public character 
of the lower orders of Irish, especially 
in the great English towns. But that 
which is much more extraordinary and 
interesting, and not less true, in the 
character of the Irish peasantry is, 
their patience and resignation in the 
midst of such misery and desolate dis- 
tress as would almost drive an English- 
man mad. I believe it is true that in 
times of famine many of the poor 
people “die, and make no sign.” Deep 
mournful dejection takes possession of 
them—the fierceness which possesses 
them in more plenteous times passes 
away—crossing their hands upon their 
breasts, they submit totheagony of hun- 
ger as the will of God, and then sink 
down, and are no more. An author of 
much sensibility who wrote from the 
“far west” ascribes this in some degree 
to a spirit of indolence inherent in their 
disposition. Speaking of the comforts 
which a little more active industry on 
the part of the peasantry of the west 
coast might obtain for them, this 
writer says— ‘sure it was too much 
trouble entirely,’ reconciles them to 
the smoke which darkens their little 
cabin, and the rain that patters through 
the unthatched roof; and the same 
feeling inclines them to lie down and 
die, when Providence has blasted their 
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potato crop, and deprived them of 
the fruit of their labours. Hard as 
was the task, it was sometimes neces- 
sary to refuse that relief which could 
not be extended to all in full propor- 
tion to their wants ; but never was the 
refusal met with a murmur or a re- 
proach. On one occasion, ‘ God help 
us |’ was the answer of the poor man 
with an expressive movement of his 
shoulders, ‘God help us, then, for if 
your honour can do nothing for us 
there is no one that can.’ There is 
something peculiarly touching in this 
submissive patience ; and clamorousand 
reiterated supplication is much more 
easily repulsed than the ‘God bless 
you ; sure it can’t be helped then.’”* 
The same writer then comes to a more 
specific instance of this patience in the 
following narrative :—“ I went yester- 
day to see a woman who had been 
lately confined of her seventh child. 
I found her in what you would call the 
lowest ebb of distress; but still she 
uttered no complaint, and the prevail- 
ing expression of her countenance was 
contentment even to a striking degree. 
Iler cabin was without a window, the 
holes in the door were filled with rain- 
water, and of the two opposite doors 
one was open to give light to the room, 
the other off its hinges rested against 
the framework, and but partially pro- 
tected the woman from the effects of 
a thorough draught of air. It was 
impossible not to recollect the com- 
forts with which even the meanest of 
your English cottagers are surrounded 
at this trying moment, and to compare 
them with the privations endured un- 
complainingly by this poor creature. 
Her scanty’ bed of straw was spread 
upon the damp floor ; a single blanket 
her only covering, while her head was 
literally supported by a block of wood. 
Yet she asked for nothing; and her 
eyes glistened with tears of gratitude 
while she thanked us with a profusion 
of blessing for the trifling assistance 
she had received. ‘ Indeed then I was 
loth to be troubling your honour after 
all you have done for me and mine,’ 
was her reply when I reproved her for 
not having sooner apprized us of her 
illness.” The amiable writer of all 
this subsequently states his opinion 
that this woman’s supineness in health 
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and patience in sickness were both at- 
tributable to the want of an active and 
industrious disposition. The conclu- 
sion is a very reasonable one, but it 
must also be allowed that there is a 
certain grace and poetry of feeling 
about this Irish supineness which makes 
it a different thing from mere English 
laziness. I do not say that it is less 
to be deprecated, but it is not so odious, 
nor should it be treated in the same 
way as mere unwillingness to work. 
In short, this supineness and submission 
have some connection with piety, though 
they are very irregular and pernicious 
off-shoots. A page or two farther on 
we find another anecdote of this same 
woman which throws some light upon 
the matter. ‘I shall not easily forget,” 
says the writer, “ the expression in the 
or woman’s countenance after she 
ad seen her little ones dressed in the 
clothes provided for them by English 
benevolence. I happened, unobserved, 
to see her after she had left the house, 
kneeling down in the path, her chil- 
dren in each hand, her eyes raised to 
heaven, praying aloud. Are not such 
the prayers which rise like incense to 
heaven? Are not such the prayers 
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which fall back in blessings on the 
heads of those for whom they are 
offered ?” 

The English reader will perhaps 
say that the woman was acting, and 
was aware that she was not “ unob- 
served.” Now it may be that she 
thought she might perhaps be observed, 
and that something of the spirit of the 
actress entered into her pious per- 
formance. But even the best emotions 
are apt to be dashed with some min- 
glings of that which is of the earth, 
earthly. There may have been some 
acting in the attitude and manner of 
the poor woman’s prayer, but I doubt 
not that there was also a great deal of 
pure devotion, and ardent gratitude in 
her breast, apart from the merely 
human craft. 

In my own mind I have always 
associated with the profound melan- 
choly spirit of the Fish with their 
mournful submission to untoward fate 
—the verses in Moore’s Melodies which 
he calls “The Address of the Irish 
Peasant to his Mistress,” but which I 
think might as well have been called 
at once— The Address of the Irish 
Patriot to his Country.” 


“Through grief and through danger thy smile hath cheered my way, 
Till hope seemed to bud from each thorn that round me lay ; 
The darker our fortune, the brighter our pure love Saveed, 
Till shame into glory, till fear into zeal was turned : 
Oh, slave as I was, in thy arms my spirit felt free, 
And blessed even the sorrows that made me more dear to thee. 


Thy rival was honoured, while thou wert wrong’d and scorn’d ; 
Thy crown was of briers, while gold her brows adorn’d ; 

She woo’d me to temples, while thou layest hid in caves ; 

Her friends were all masters, while thine, alas! were slaves ; 
Yet cold in the earth at thy feet I would rather be, 

Than wed what I loved not, or turn one thought from thee. 


They slander thee sorely, who say thy vows are frail— 

Hadst thou been a false one, thy cheek had look’d less pale! 
They say, too, so long hast thou worn these lingering chains, 
That deep in thy heart they have printed their servile stains— 
Oh! do not believe them, no chain could that soul subdue, 
Where shineth thy spirit, there liberty shineth too.” 


I cannot conceive any thing more 
deeply, utterly Irish in spirit and sen- 
timent than this, nor do I suppose that 
that sentiment could be moretouchingly 
conveyed in the English language, 
whatever might be done with the more 
expressive native tongue, which I un- 
derstand is very powerful in conveying 
ideas of melancholy affectionateness. 
In such verses as the above, there is, 
or to me there seems to be, a union of 


the oratorical with the poetical spirit 
—a spirit of passionate declamation, 
combined with the melancholy music 
of sad minstrelsy—which is peculiar 
to the Irish nation, or at least to the 
race to which its ancient people belong. 

But deep as Irish melancholy is, 
and sad as are the occasions which 
call it forth, it is a mistake to suppose 
that, upon the whole, they are an 


unhappy people, Unlike the English, 
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they may be ill-housed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-fed, without being wretched in 
mind. The late Archbishop of Cashel, 
who was an Englishman, when ex- 
amined before a committee of the 
House of Lords, as to the character 
and condition of the Irish peasantry, 
said that the gratitude of the Irish 
poor was great. They were accus- 
tomed to act from immediate feeling 
and impulse, and very much disposed 
to receive every favour with a respect- 
ful gratitude, almost bordering on ex- 
cess. Now when we reflect that gra- 
titude is one of the most pleasurable 
emotions of the human Saat, we 
shall not be surprised to hear the 
archbishop continuing in the following 
strain :— [ do not consider them as 
what I have often heard them called, 
un unhappy people, for they appear to 
me to be the happiest I ever saw. 
Their cheerfulness is remarkable, and 
with respect to their mode of living, I 
confess I do not know whether they 
are not as well off, and even better, 
than some of the poor peasantry of 
England. They generally have as 
much food as they want, such as it is, 
when they can get employment, and 
their children appear stronger than 
the children here. It is true they 
usually go bare-footed, and their 
cabins are miserable, but they seem 
happy, and their humanity towards each 
other is very great."* <A very fair 
witness was the worthy archbishop, 
and yet it is most true that though 
their humanity towards each other is 
very great, yet they break each other’s 
heads with very little ceremony, and 
sometimes beat each other to death 
with a savage ferocity which is quite 
shocking to contemplate. 

Let us return, however, to the 
judgment of Archbishop Lawrence, 
that the Irish peasantry are, upon the 
whole, the happiest he ever saw, and 
with this cheerful view, I shall beg 
leave to close this imperfect and de- 
sultory notice of Irish character. I 
am very sensible that I have touched 
upon, rather than worked out, many 
of those points of deep interest which 
must occur to those who study the 
ordinary language, and manners, and 
modes of thought of the Irish people. 
But what has been said may perhaps 
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throw some light upon the difficulties 
which stand in the way of coming to 
a distinct general judgment upon the 
national character of the Irish, and 
upon the reason of the very conflicting 
opinions which are held regarding that 
character. The end of the whole is, 
that the most certain thing about Irish 
character is its uncertainty. You may 
find out the elements of it, but as 
these do not work in combination, but 
separately at different times, according 
to the impulses of varying circum- 
stances, the character is not only un- 
certain, but it is ever developing oppo- 
site extremes, such as mirth and 
sadness, pity and ferocity, delicacy and 
rudeness, generosity and vengeance. 

I have purposely abstained from 
entering upon that wide field of specu- 
lation, the effect upon Irish character 
of political and religious institutions. 
For the sake of candour, however, it 
may be as well to avow the opinion, 
that ardent men on either side attri- 
bute much more effect to these institu- 
tions than they ought. _ I believe that 
the more any man will study Irish 
history—if he do so in a calm and 
patient spirit—the more reason he 
shall find to conclude that the national 
character has been all along pretty 
much the same —that before the 
English invaded Ireland, as well as 
after, the Irish were an imaginative, 
passionate race, not holding well toge- 
ther—not willing to submit to any 
fixed rule of conduct—more noble in 
their sentiments, and in their occa- 
sional actions, than in the general 
practice of their lives—romantic in 
their friendships, fierce and cruel in 
their enmities. And at this day, I for 
one think it very doubtful, that if the 
peasantry of the south were converted 
to the Church of England, and the 
peasantry of the north converted to 
the Church of Rome, it would make 
any very great difference in the moral 
and social character of the two sets of 
people; the one would still be Scotch, 
and the other Irish. 

Further, as to the very important 
effects, which many writers, and very 
intelligent writers too, attribute ta 
what they call the subduing oppres- 
sion of English laws and English 
government, it seems to me that facts 
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do not by any means bear out their 
conclusions. We have seen that 
Mr. Moore, writing in the present 
century, describes the last as one 
which, on grounds of national senti- 
ment, the Irishman should regard as 
disgraceful. With all deference to 
Mr. Moore, I must take leave to differ 
from this opinion. True it is, that 
during the greater part of the last 
century, the majority of the Irish 
people were not free, but lived and 
died under the confinement and pres- 
sure of the penal laws. Yet that very 
time produced the men whose names 
are now the renown of Ireland. In 
poetry, in oratory, in general litera- 


ture, how bright with genius, and 
radiant with glory are the names of 
the Irishmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When shall Ireland look upon 
their like again? Setting other names 
aside, memorable as they are upon the 
roll of Irish fame, ought an Irishman 
to call that century “ disgraceful,” 
which produced a Goldsmith and a 
Grattan—a century at the commence- 
ment of which Swift flourished, and 
at the close of which Edmund Burke 
finished his career, and went down to 
the grave amid the blaze of an undying 
glorious fame ? 
AnGLo-Hisernicus, 
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“ Meck Walton's heavenly memory.” 


Worpswortn concludes one of those 
divine sonnets which are as lullabys to 
the tired spirit, in the glorious line we 
have inscribed our article with. The 
name of Izaak Walton has not died— 
on the contrary it has become with us 
quite a household word; but his lite- 
rary merits are, we grieve to say, in 
great measure forgotten ; and it is the 
“heavenly memory” of these we would 
be glad to revive in our present ar- 
ticle. 

Long and reverently have we dwelt 
over his honest, heart-speaking com- 
munications; and we confess ourselves 
fervent worshippers at their holy 
shrine. His kind and winning tone— 
his gentle and lowly feclings—and_his 
familiar colloquies, (familiar in their 
friendliness,) are all so characteristic 
of the writer, that a delightful task 
will it be to plead for him with our 
readers, and invite them to the same 
feast of nectared sweets which we have 
long revelled at ourselves. 

And we have a particular object in 
view, in bringing him forward at this 
present season. We would fain see 
our people's tastes improved; never 
needed they amendment more than just 


now. We would be glad to hear 
them calling for more solid food, than 
the cuisines of the penny pantologies 
afford them. The genius of the pre- 
sent day—let who will deny it—is 
petty and trifling, when compared with 
our national character ; and the surest 
proof of this may be found in the al- 
most universal neglect of the study of 
our sound and vigorous English prose 
literature. 

Our people now-a-days look far 
more to amusement than to original 
thinking. Hence in an age which has 
been pregnant with great minds, we 
find but few productions that are of a 
lasting character—few that we can 
point to as likely to survive many ge- 
nerations. The public taste is super- 
ficial; and our authors have them- 
selves increased it by quietly sub- 
mitting to, not conscientiously opposing 
it; and by writing to please, not to 
reform. And those amongst us who 
look for better things, are constrained 
to turn to a continental school for that 
freshness of mental culture, which our 
instructors at home have denied us. 
We find a vigour and solidity of 
thought in our foreign literary percep- 
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tors to charm and captivate ; andin the 
modern fiction writers of Allemagne 
for instance, recognise suitable com- 
peers of our own Swifts, and Sternes, 
and Goldsmiths. Goethe and Schiller 
are now almost as much read as Shak- 
speare; and the ballads of Birger are 
infinitely better known than the col- 
lection of our English ones which was 
made by Bishop Percy. 

We do not regret these things, we 
can satisfactorily account for them 
with ourselves, and were it necessary, 
could show how such exchange was 
naturally to be expected. And ra- 
ther—far rather—would we have our 
maidens’ blue eyes filled with the dews 
of sympathy, and see their dear cups 
overflow and send the _ tear-drops 
swinging along the silky lash, until 
they fall clear and pure as she who 
sheds them, pat, pattering upon the 
leaf, over the pages of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter, for example, than 
would we put into their hands per- 
haps the last new novel. There is 
a sickliness, an unnatural distension, 
in our modern books, which painfully 
indicate their forced growth. When 
we take them in hand, we know that 
their seed was not first dead as to 
earth; that then there came not up the 
tender blade to be watered by the dews 
of heaven, and expanded by the breath 
of the wandering winds ; that after the 
blade there was no time-formed ear, 
nor at last—oh! glorious consumma- 
tion—the full corn in the ear. But 
on the contrary we are continually re- 
minded that they sprang up in a night 
or two; like those hideous fungi, whose 
smell is rankness and whose taste is 
sweet but poisonous. 

We do not regret, we repeat, the 
foreign taste which is abroad; it is 
only what we had looked for, and we 
are more than content. But we would 
insist that there is no need of our giv- 
ing up our English writers; they 
will stand the test with any; and could 
we only revive, in the respect of their 
countrymen, the names and memories 
of the great master-spirits of our fore- 
fathers—could we induce our authors 
to draw more from these deep wells, 
and less from their own shallow pools; 
and our readers to have more care for 
the purity andsimplicity of the draught, 
than for its inspiriting and intoxicating 
nature, we should expect great things 
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from the genius which is happily so 
abundant amongst us now. Our 
writers would have higher ends than 
to gratify; and our national taste 
would, we feel assured, be very much 
purified and exalted by the change. 

Yes! we should look for great and 
manifold benefits, were the mighty 
spirits of two or three centuries past, 
again evoked from their silent slum- 
bers; if the sound and pure blood that 
thrilled through the veins of Milton, 
and Taylor, and Hall—of Bacon and 
Burton—of Robert Boyle and Sir 
Thomas Brown, could, by a kind of 
transfusion, be sent once more chasing 
and bubbling through our English 
heart. What energy of purpose— 
what depth of learning—what elegance 
of language—what fervour of piety— 
what beauty of holiness are not present 
in those honoured names! Would 
that the same spirit were abroad now : 
then might we look for some national 
regeneration in taste, and feeling, and 
influence, to which our present condi- 
tion is but as a dream! 

The one, whose honoured name 
heads our article, cannot compete with 
any to whom we have above referred, in 
style, eloquence, or learning ; but it is 
for that very reason (of being more 
suited to our own capabilities,) that we 
have made our election of him. We 
would fain exhibit to our readers some 
of the treasures which they have 
been so long themselves neglecting ; 
and shrinking from the presumptuous 
idea of being equal to fathoming any 
of those mighty intellects, we shall 
run over the writings of this humble 
man, culling here and there a flower— 
stooping occasionally to bring to light 
some forgotten wilding—and twining 
them together, with a little arrange- 
ment and order, we hope in the end to 
present our readers with a wreath 
for which we shall receive at their 
hands many hearty benisons. 

The few particulars of his unevent- 
ful life, it will be of course necessary 
more or less, to allude to; but these 
we shall employ only to illustrate his 
literary compositions ; and in this way 
we shall find the pleasantest mode 
of life-sketching, to consist in the 
imitation of this quiet and unpre- 
tending, but unequalled writer of bio- 
graphies. 

Within the last month, a new me- 
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moir of Izaak Walton has appeared ;* 
we prefer, nevertheless, the former 
life-sketch by Sir John Hawkins, Knt. 
(published with a reprint of the Com- 
plete Angler, in 1760.) The chief 
guiding marks for each, are the same 
that are spread before us as we are 
writing—the good old man’s own 
writings. Inthe course of our inves- 
tigation we shall endeavour to illus- 
trate his life and labours from our own 
independent sources, giving, in proper 
place, the authorities from which we 
draw our conclusions. 

Izaak Watton, for so he loved to 
subscribe himself, was born at the 
chief town in the shire of Stafford, in 
England, in the month of August, 
1593. The Oxford Annalist, who has 
left us this record,t supplies us with no 
notice of his family or connexions ; 
neither does he inform us of his place 
of education, or position in society at 
his birth. Accordingly, Sir John 


Hawkins, his first biographer, passes 
over the early portion of his life with- 
out comment, as though nothing cer- 
tain could be said about it; whereas 
Walton most distinctly tells us himself 
of the college in which he was educated, 
and in the following beautiful passage, 


which rivals the poetical address of 
Gray on the same theme, describes his 
emotions in returning to that same 
scene in after years :— 


** And as he (Sir H. Wotton) returned 
from Winchester towards Eton College, 
he said to a friend, his companion in 
that journey, how useful was that advice 
of a holy monk, who persuaded: his 
friend to perform his customary devo- 
tions in a constant place; because in 
that place we usually meet with those 
very thoughts which possessed us at our 
last being there! and I find it thus far 
experimentally true, that at my now 
being in THAT SCHOOL, and seeing that 
very place where I sat when I was a boy, 
occasioned me to remember those very 
thoughts of my youth which then pos- 
sessed me: sweet thoughts indeed, that 
promised my growing years numerous 
pleasures, without mixtures of cares ; 
and those to be enjoyed when time— 
which I therefore thought slow-paced— 
had changed my youth into manhood. 


* Englishman’s Library, vol. xxii. 
W. H. Teale, Leeds. 
- ¢ Athene Oxonienses, Vol. i. p. 305, 
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But age and experience have taught me 
that these were but empty hopes; for I 
have always found it true, as my Sa- 
viour did foretell, ‘ sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.’ Nevertheless I saw 
there a succession of boys using the 
same recreations, and, questionless, pos- 
sessed with the same thoughts that then 
possessed me. Thus one generation 
succeeds another, both in their lives, 
recreations, hopes, fears, and death,” 


At Eton, doubtless, he became ac- 
quainted with many of those distin- 
guished personages with whom we find 
him mixing in familiar converse in his 
more matured years. But of these 
more anon. We have possessed our- 
selves of his place of education—thus 
amending the oversight of his bio- 
graphers; and we think we can afford 
equally conclusive evidence that he was 
born to a moderate competency—a 
competency for him, who had no re- 
pining wishes or ambitious desires to 
torment him. 

In the Complete Angler, we find in 
various places abundant allusions to, 
and encomiums upon, such a state of 
life. And who that knows his honesty 
of heart, and openness of purpose can 
doubt, but that he was speaking out 
all his feelings in the following extract 
from Master Venator's conversation— 
(page 179 of our copy of the Complete 
Angler.) 


**Let me tell you, that very hour 
which you were absent from me, I sat 
down under a willow tree by the water- 
side, and considered what you told me 
of the owner of that pleasant meadow 
in which you left me: that he had at 
this time many lawsuits depending : and 
that they both damped his mirth, and 
took up so much of his time and 
thoughts, that he himself had not leisure 
to take the sweet content that I, who 
pretended no title to them, took in his 
fields : for I could there sit quietly, and 
looking on the water, see some fishes 
sport themselves in the silver streams— 
others leaping at flies of several shapes 
and colours; looking on the hills, I 
could behold them spotted with woods 
and groves ; looking down the meadows 
could see, here a boy gathering lilies and 
ladysmocks, and hese a girl cropping 
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culverkeys and cowslips, all to make 
them garlands suitable to this present 
month of May. I say, as I 
thus sat, joying in my own happy con- 
dition, and pitying this poor rich man, 
that owned this and many other plea- 
sant groves and meadows about me, I 
did pers ge remember what my Sa- 
viour said, that the meek possess the 
earth ; or rather, they enjoy what others 
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possess and enjoy not; for anglers and 
meek, quiet-spirited men, are free from 
those high, those restless thoughts which 
corrode the sweets of life.” 


And then he quotes from the author 
of the Purple Island, old Phineas 
Fletcher, “ certain verses in praise of 
a mean estate and an humble mind” :— 


‘“* No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright, 
No begging wants his middle fortune bite, 
But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 


His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets and rich content ; 
The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shade, till noontide’s heat be spent. 


His humble house or poor state ne'er torment him— 
Less he could like, if less his God had lent him, 
And when he dies, green turfs do for a tomb content him.” 


And we find his will drawn consis- 
tently with this, and the fortune be- 
queathed to his son, (who also bore his 
name,) of this same moderate charac- 
ter, its principal part being a farm ad- 
joining old Izaak’s native town, Staf- 
ford. 

But these matters belong more to 
the Herald’s College; we must hasten 
onward, and in his twenty-seventh 
year, in the year of grace 1620, we 
find the subject of our sketch in Lon- 
don, engaged in trade. The narrow- 
ness of his private means made this 
occupation desirable, if not necessary ; 
and fortunately in England no false 
pride arising from gentle blood pre- 
vents in any, such engagement when it 
is called for. Izaak engaged himself in 
the humble business of a sempster, 
(which perhaps our fair readers will tell 
us if we are right in interpreting a man- 
milliner) ; and diligently and faithfully, 
and with the same true Reais heart did 
he apply himself to the occupation ; first 
fixing his quarters in the Royal Bourse, 
at Cornhill, the building of that fa- 
mous citizen, Sir Thomas Gresham ; 
and after a while, probably on the in- 
crease of his business, removing to 


* « Dwell on these joys, my thoughts ! 


Fleet-street, to the vicinage of Chan- 
cery-lane. 

We mention this change to Fleet- 
street, because to it, in all probability, 
do we owe the five biographies which 
have brought honest Izaak such fame, 
those of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson. The men 
live before us in them; and it is im- 
possible not to love their portraiture 
as drawn by his graphic pen! 

By this aan of his residence, 
Walton became a parishioner of Dr. 
John Donne’s, the celebrated dean of 
St. Paul’s, and vicar of St. Dunstan’s 
in the West, and afterwards, as he says 
himself,* his “ convert.” A near ac- 
quaintance sprang up between them, 
and a harmony of tastes cemented a 
friendship that was only dissolved by 
Dr. Donne’s death (in 1631). Even 
then did the survivor show his deep 
affection ; and there is not a line in his 
biographical sketch of his departed 
friend, that breathes not the holy spirit 
of sweet and unchanged affection. 

And it was no doubt from a thankful 
remembrance of the benefits he had 
derived from his friend’s ministration, 
that he gives us this glowing de. 


Oh! do not call 


Grief back, by thinking on his funeral. 


Forget his powerful reaching, and forget 
I am his convert.”—Elegy on Dr. Donne, by J. W. 
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scription of the doctor’s pulpit ora- 
tory :— 


“Though much were expected from 
him, yet he was so happy, which few 
are, as to satisfy and exceed their ex- 
pectations: preaching the word so, as 
showed his own heart was possessed 
with those very thoughts and joys that 
he laboured to instil into others: a 

reacher in earnest : weeping sometimes 
Pr his auditory, sometimes with them ; 
always preaching to himself, like an 
angel from a cloud, but in none; carry- 
ing some, as St. Paul was, to heaven in 
holy raptures, and enticing others by a 
sacred art and courtship to amend their 
lives; here picturing a vice so as to 
make it ugly to those that practised it, 
and a virtue so as to make it beloved, 
even by those who loved it not; and all 
this with a most particular grace and an 
unexpressible addition of comeliness,” 


Nor was Donne the only kind friend 
that Walton possessed in the metropo- 
lis ; on the contrary, the highest names 
of the age were numbered among his 
acquaintances. Either then, or after- 
wards, he was intimate with our own 
Ussher ; Sheldon, archbishop of Can- 
terbury; King, bishop of Chichester ; 
the witty Fuller; Sir Edward Sandys, 
the traveller; Sir Henry Wotton, 
provost of Eton, and many others. 
And many years afterwards, when the 
troublous times of the parliament 
obliged him and other royalists to flee 
from London, he found shelter and 
comfort “in the families of the emi- 
nent clergymen of England, of whom 
he was much beloved.” 

In 1632, he was united in marriage 
to Anne, daughter of Thomas Ken, a 
barrister of Furnival’s Inn, and sister 
of the Bishop of Bath and Wells of 
the same name —one of the seven 
whom King James committed to the 
Tower ; and who, from a refusal to 
take the oath of allegiance, was at the 
revolution, deprived of his see. With 
her he lived happily for thirty years, 
and the affectionate epitaph inscribed 
to her memory in Our Lady’s Chapel, 
Worcester Cathedral, seems—if epi- 
taphs may be trusted—to record sin- 

lar worth in character and conduct. 

The life of his beloved friend, Dr. 
Donne, which appeared in 1640, was 
the first published of Walton’s writ- 
ings. Nor does he seem to have un- 
dertaken it, save-at the request of 
others, and as a memorial of his own 
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love. Sir Henry Wotton, who was 
dear to them both, having undertaken 
to collect the doctor’s works, and 
prefix to them a memoir, requested 
Walton to assist him by collecting 
materiel, to which the latter very 
gladly assented. But when, with his 
task unfinished, Sir Henry died, in 
1639, the labour devolved upon Izaak, 
who brought it to a happy conclusion 
in the year following, when the doc- 
tor’s sermons appeared, with the bio- 
graphy we have now, and a few 
words of introduction from honest 
Izaak’s pen. And no where does the 
simplicity of Walton's mind more ap- 
pear, than in these last. In them he 
compares himself, in this last duty of 
affection, to Pompey’s bondslave on 
the Egyptian shore, with the forsaken 
dead body of his master—endeavour- 
ing to do honour to it, and yet unequal 
to the task—his love and his weakness 
both contending together, and only 
enabling him to evidence his gra- 
titude ! 

The concluding sentence is so full 
of lowliness, and yet of confiding love, 
that we cannot forbear quoting it :— 


‘Tf the author’s (of the sermons, to 
which this life was prefixed,) glorious 
spirit, which is now in heaven, can have 
leisure to look down and see me, the 

oorest, the meanest of all his friends, 
in the midst of this officious duty, confi- 
dent Iam that he will not disdain this 
well-meant sacrifice to his memory ; for 
whilst his conversation made me and 
many others happy below, I know his 
humility and gentleness were then emi- 
nent; and I have heard divines say, 
those virtues that were but sparks upon 
earth, become great and glorious flames 
in heaven,” 


It is from this introduction likewise, 
we may discover the secret of the 
success of Izaak’s biographies, in the 
determination wherewith he entered 
on the first of them—to give, as he 
says himself, “the best plain picture 
of the author’s life, that an artless 
pencil, guided by the hand of truth, 
can present ;” and he adds: “ certain 
I am, it is to the advantage of the be- 
holder, who shall here see the author’s 
picture in a natural dress, which ought 
to beget faith in what is spoken; for 
he that wants skill to deceive may 
safely be trusted.” 

Now it is here, we assert, the magic 
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of these lives is to be found—they are 
LIFE-LIKE. The mirrored reflection 
bears no closer resemblance to the ori- 
ginal, than do these faithful transcripts 
of these good men’s livings. It was 
their writer's ambition to give them 
truly ; and his eminent success is to 
be attributed to his rigid adherence to 
this fundamental rule. There is no 
gloss, no artifice discoverable. You 
are introduced, you feel, into their 
very society and converse; and those 
whom Izaak Walton loved as his 
friends, he irresistibly makes the friends 
of those also for whose instruction he 
has recorded their lives. 

And here we may be pardoned for 
offering a remark upon our author's 
style. It has been called “ gossip- 
ing,” and perhaps with justice. If we 
would desire more exact language, we 
might use the term “ discursive ;” and 
it is very easy to give a reason for 
its being so. Walton seems to have 
written without effort, and in dwelling 
upon subjects endeared to him by their 
association with those he loved, to have 
been led away very often by his feel- 
ings; and losing the exact thread of 
his narrative, he is obliged in conse- 
quence, occasionally to retrace his 
steps, which accordingly he does, 
though in a somewhat sudden manner. 
But then his charming simplicity—his 
quiet leaving of his characters in their 
retirement, until he be ready to let 
them continue their enacting part, and 
his noon-day sincerity amply compen- 
sate for these (if they so be) defects. 
His conversational idiom, too, in some 
measure prepares you for digression ; 
and you willingly follow with him, 
albeit a devious guide. The river, 
though a winding one, pursues its 
course through nodding woods and 
verdant slopes and all the noble cha- 
racteristics of a rich and romantic 
country. 

But to return. The biography before 
us has been always held of great value. 
Hales, the Eton critic, affirmed of it, 
that he “had not seen a life written 
with more advantage to the subject, 
or more reputation to the writer than 
that of Dr. Donne ;” and in this opi- 
nion we concur, for we deem it with- 
out question the best of the five that 
Walton wrote. It is of all the most 
framed according to regular rule, and 
proceeds throughout in systematic 
order. It embraces the advantages 
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of the author’s semi-poetical style, 
without the defects of his intricate 
doublings ; and in all probability re- 
ceived, in part at least, its arrange- 
ment from the hands of that immortal 
Provost of Eton, Sir Henry Wotton. 
We run over, without comment, 
its earlier portion, which describes the 
many difficulties and disappointments 
Dr. Donne had in his youth to con- 
tend against. In 1612, in his thirty- 
ninth year, when, with his wife and 
family, he was resident in London, in 
Sir Robert Drury’s house, in Drury- 
lane, (from whom we may remark en 
passant, that famous locality received 
its title,) his biographer relates the fol- 
lowing curious incident, as having oc- 
cured to him. If it be true, and 
Walton tells it for truth, we would be 
glad to receive a philosophical expla- 
nation: there are many mysteries in 
our being, upon which little light has 
been yet thrown ; and while the vulgar 
swallow down with greediness, the 
most absurd fictions, and the incredu- 
lous laugh to scorn all that is not the 
merest common sense—the solitary 
student, the deep-thinking investigator, 
and the man who has, in his studies 
and investigations, discovered how very 
little the best of us know, will pause 
before he gives a dogmatic opinion ; 
and should he find it sufficiently con- 
firmed, confess his ignorance of its 
nature, and be contented to reckon it 
among the Spirit's Mysteries :— 


“At this time,” says Walton, “of 
Mr. Donne’s and his wife's living in Sir 
Robert's house, the Lord Hay was, by 
King James, sent upon a glorious em- 
bassy to the then French king, Henry 
the Fourth; and Sir Robert put on as 
sudden a resolution to solicit Mr. Donne 
to be his companion in that journey ; 
and this desire was suddenly made known 
to his wife, who was then with child, and 
otherwise under so dangerous a habit of 
body as to her health, that she professed 
an unwillingness to allow him any ab- 
sence from her, saying, her divining soul 
boded her some ill in his absence, and 
therefore desired him not to leave her. 
This made Mr. Donne lay aside all 
thoughts of the journey, and really to 
resolve against it. But Sir Robert be- 
came restless in his persuasions for it ; 
and Mr. Donne was so generous as to 
think he had sold his liberty when he 
received so many charitable Liedaosn 
from him; and told his wife so, who did 
therefore with an unwillingness give a 
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faint consent to the journey, which was 
proposed to be but two months; for 
about that time they determined to re- 
main. Within a few days after this re- 
solve, the ambassador, Sir Robert, and 
Mr. Donne left London, and ere the 
twelfth day got all safe to Paris. Two 
days after their arrival there, Mr, 
Donne was left alone in that room in 
which Sir Robert and he, and some other 
friends had dined together. To this 
place Sir Robert returned within half 
an hour, and as he left, so he found Mr. 
Donne alone, but in such an ecstasy and 
so altered as to his looks as amazed 
him; insomuch that he earnestly desired 
Mr. Donne to declare what had befallen 
him in the short time of his absence ; 
to which Mr. Donne was not able to 
make a present answer ; but after along 
and perplexed pause, did at last say: 
‘Ihave seen a dreadful vision since I 
saw you: I have seen my dear wife pass 
twice by me through this room, with her 
hair hanging about her shoulders, and a 
dead child in her arms: this I have seen 
since I saw you.’ To which Sir Robert 
replied, ‘ Sure, sir, you have slept since 
I saw you; and this is the result of some 
melancholy dream, which I desire you 
to forget, for you are now awake.’ To 
which Mr. Donne’s reply was, ‘ I cannot 
be surer that I now live, than that I 
have not slept since I saw you: and am 
as sure, that at her second appearing, 
she stopped and looked me in the face, 
and vanished,’ 

** Rest and sleep had not altered Mr, 
Donne’s opinion the next day: for he 
then affirmed this vision with a more de- 
liberate, and so confirmed a confidence, 
that he inclined Sir Robert to a faint 
belief that the vision was true. It is 
truly said, that desire and doubt have 


no rest, and it proved so with Sir Ro- 
bert ; for he immediately sent a servant 
to Drury-house, with a charge to hasten 
back, and bring him word whether Mrs. 
Donne were alive, and if alive, in what 
condition as to her health. The twelfth 
day the messenger returned with this 
account: that he found and left Mrs, 
Donne very sad and sick in her bed; 
and that after a long and dangerous la- 
bour, she had been delivered of a dead 
child. And upon examination, the abor- 
tion proved to be the same day, and 
about the same hour that Mr. Donne 
affirmed he saw her pass by him in his 
chamber, 

“This is a relation that will beget 
some wonder, and it well may ; for most 
of our world are at present possessed 
with an opinion that visions and miracles 
are ceased; and though it is most cer- 
tain, that two lutes being both strung 
and tuned to an equal pitch, and then 
one played upon, the other that is not 
touched being laid upon a table at a fit 
distance will, like an echo to a trumpet, 
warble a faint audible harmony in an- 
swer to the same tune; yet many will 
not believe there is any such thing as 
a sympathy of souls: and I am well 
pon that every reader should enjoy 

is own opinion. 


We say not “ yea” or “ nay” to the 
above story; our author has left the 
reader to form his own judgment upon 
it, and we would desire to do the same: 
it is one of those things which Cole. 
ridge would have delighted to have 
numbered among his psycological cu- 
riosities.* 

On his return to England, the great 
abilities of Mr. Donne attracted the 


* That there may be an influence cast upon the soul from the sufferings of one 
who, though absent, is to us very dear, the writer of these pages entertains no 
doubt. The following, for the truth of which he can vouch, and which occurred 
not a dozen years since, is strikingly similar to Walton’s anecdote, and confirma 
tory of the opinion of the sympathy of souls—a thing, by-the-by, very widely diffe- 
rent from the puerile belief in ghosts :— 

A dear friend of our own, who resided in the country with her husband and 
family, left in Dublin, in a declining state of health, a father who from her infancy 
had made her his favourite child. He was very dear to her, much dearer than in 
ordinary cases, for her other parent was unkind ; and now at the call of duty, she 
had torn herself away, and given him what they both felt was a final earthly adieu. 
On a particular evening after her return, towards nightfall, she was attacked with 
a sudden and severe illness—a sort of combined bodily and mental agony, which 
was inexpressibly terrible. This continued for some dene or four hours, and then 
took its departure just as pane, way A as ithad cometo her. Astonished as she was 
at this unusual and most peculiar illness, her thoughts naturally reverted to her 
father, and to use her own words, ‘‘ she dreaded the arrival of the post.” She was 
right in her fears. Explain it as ye will, gentlemen philosophers; I profess my 
own inability, while I simply chronicle the fact. At the same season the daughter 
was thus strangely attached, her parent's death-struggle commenced ; and at the identi- 
cal hour her iliness left her, his spirit passed away. 
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watchful eye of the king; and with 
his wonted discrimination (and few 
princes have possessed such natural 
and acquired abilities as did he,) our 
first James singled him out as a man 
eminently fit for the sacred ministry, 
and did not scruple to urge upon him 
the taking of holy orders. Donne’s 
inclinations seem to have always tended 
in this direction ; nevertheless, from 
an awful appreciation of the responsi- 
bility, he had hitherto shrunken from 
the labour ; and now, though royalty 
itself entreated him, yet managed to 
defer the matter for nearly three years. 
During this while, though now of 
middle life, and well known in the 
world, he sedulously applied himself to 
diligent study and severe self-exa- 
mination; and being at last in some 
measure better satisfied with his capa- 
bilities, he signified his dutiful obedience 
to the royal wish, and was forthwith 
ordained by King, Bishop of London. 

And well did he answer—yea, ex- 
ceed, the fond expectations that were 
formed of him. He gained, and 
through his lifetime preserved, the 
love of his sovereign and the respect 
of the people ; and so eager were the 

reat ones of the day to secure him 
for themselves, that we have it on re- 
cord, the advowsons of fourteen dif- 
ferent benefices were laid at his feet 
during the first year of his ministry. 
The king made him at once his chap- 
lain in ordinary, and he was soon 
after appointed their lecturer, by the 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. 

In little more than a twelvemonth 
after this, during which time, however, 
he served his majesty in a foreign em- 
bassy, the deanery of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, becoming vacant by the promo- 
tion of Dr. Valentine Cary, King 
James at once appointed Dr. Donne 
to it ; and the emoluments of this pre- 
ferment being at the time very scanty, 
St. Dunstan’s vicarage, when it fell in, 
was added to the deanery ; and these 

sts he occupied during the remain- 
ing years of his useful life. 

We pass over the intervening years— 
our limits oblige us—and hasten to the 
setting of this glorious sun, which is 
lovely to contemplate, and which truly 
went down in all splendour and ma- 
jesty. We shall give, without altera- 
tion, our author’s own words :— 


“And now he was so happy as to 


have nothing to do but to die, to do 
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which he stood in need of no longer 
time ; for he had studied it so long, and 
to so happy a perfection, that in a for- 
mer sickness he called God to witness 
he was that minute ready to deliver his 
soul into his hands, if that minute God 
would determine his dissolution. In 
that sickness he begged of God the con- 
stancy to be preserved in that estate for 
ever, and his patient expectation to have 
his immortal soul disrobed from her 
garment of mortality, makes me confi- 
dent that he now had a modest assu- 
rance that his prayers were then heard, 
and his petition granted. He lay fifteen 
days earnestly expecting his hourly 
change ; and in the last hour of the last 
day, as his body melted away, and va- 
poured into spirit, his soul having, I 
verily believe, some revelation of the 
beatific vision, he said, ‘I were miser- 
able if I might not die!’ and after those 
words, closed many periods of his faint 
breath by saying often, ‘ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done.’ His speech, 
which had long been his ready and faith- 
ful servant, left him not till the last mi- 
nute of his life, and then forsook him ; 
not to serve another—for who speaks 
like him ?—but died before him: for that 
it was then become useless to him that 
now conversed with God on earth, as 
angels are said to do in heaven, only by 
thoughts and looks. Being speechless, 
and seeing heaven by that illumination, 
by which he saw it, he did, as St. Ste- 
phen, look steadfastly into it till he saw 
the Son of Man standing at the right 
hand of God his Father ; and being sa- 
tisfied with this blessed sight, as his soul 
ascended, and his last breath departed 
from him, he closed his own eyes, and 
then disposed his hands and body into 
such posture as required not the least 
— by those that came to shroud 
im.” 


In addition to his other merits, 
Donne was a sweet poet, and his verses 
are far less embued with the stiffness 
and affectation of the age than any of 
his contemporaries, with whom we are 
acquainted. We have been some- 
times ourselves tempted to collect 
and edit his poems, and perhaps shall 
do so yet; but we love our indolence 
so well, that we shall be very happy 
if another will undertake the pleasing 
labour. Let him bring them out of an 
uniform size and style with the Aldine 
poets of Pickering, and we warrant 
him sufficient sale. We shall, of 
course, have a glowing dedication of 
the work, on account of our sugges- 
tion, and take this opportunity of giv- 
ing our embryotic editor this public 
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save the following fine piece which is 
also quoted by Walton in his life :— 


permission. Our space forbids our of- 
fering any other specimen of his poetry, 


AN HYMN 
To GOD THE FATHER, 


“Wilt thou forgive that sin where I begun, 

Which was my sin, though it were done before ? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 

For I have more. 


Wilt thou forgive that sin, which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their door ? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two—but wallowed in a score ? 
When thou hast done, tho hast not done, 
For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I've spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 
But swear by Thyself, that at my death Thy Sun 
Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore; 
And having done that, thou hast done, 
I fear no more. 


But now the political storm which 
had been for some time louring in 
the darkened sky of England, burst 
upon the heads of the unhappy people. 
Those who were suspected of attach- 
ment to the royal cause, found the me- 
tropolis a dangerous residence ; and in 
1643, Izaak Walton had to give up his 
business, and withdraw from London 
to a more obscure lodgment in the 
country. To Stafford then, his native 
town, he first betook himself, where he 
seems to have lived on his family pro- 
perty ; but no murmuring or repining 
did his lips give vent to. He grieved 
over the national loss of character, and 
was thankful that he had been saved 
from assisting personally in effecting it. 


“* Tsaw it,” said he, ‘‘ and suffered by 
it. But when I look back upon the ruin of 
families, the bloodshed, the decay of com- 
mon honesty, and how the former piety 
and plain-dealing of this now sinful na- 
tion is turned into cruelty and cunning, 
I praise God that he prevented me from 
being of that party which helped to bring 
in this covenant, and those sad confu- 
sions that have followed it.” 


Who does not here recognise the 
same spirit, which in the Complete 
Angler spake—* Every misery that I 
miss is a new mercy ; and therefore let 
us be thankful?” 

Yet in this retirement, and amidst 
these distresses, did Walton compose 
the biography of Sir Henry Wotton— 


the kind friend on whose account the 
previous memoir of Dr. Donne had 
been commenced. To it he seems to 
have been partly moved by the sug- 
gestions of his literary counsellor, the 
Bishop of Chichester ; and partly by 
his own inclination so to do, on account 
of his previous connection with Sir 
Henry in the life of Dr. Donne, This 
work, which he completed in 1644, did 
not see the light for seven years, when 
it appeared prefixed to the Reliquie 
Wottonie, of which volume our friend 
appears to have been editor. Natural 
causes no doubt prevented its publica- 
tion at an earlier season ; nor need we 
regret this, for in his seclusion the 
author had the greater opportunities 
of verifying the incidents contained in 
it, and of bestowing upon it all neces- 
sary care of emendation previous to 
its public appearance. 

And indeed we may discover upon 
examination the tokens of this discri- 
minating diligence. Like the former 
biography, this is not very digressive. 
He begins his subject with some ac- 
count of the Wotton family, tracing 
down their several generations to the 
subject of his memoir: he then, in due 

lace, takes up Sir Henry from his 
childhood, follows him to Winchester 
school where he was educated, thence 
to Oxford where he completed his 
studies ; and in his twenty-second 
year, he tells us, he entered upon his 


Continental travels, which occupied 
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him ten years. But they were not 
spent in vain; during some of them 
passed at Geneva, he numbered among 
his acquaintances, Beza and Casaubon, 
with the latter of whom his biographer 
alleges that he lodged. In his thirtieth 
year he seems to have returned to 
England, but almost immediately to 
have gone back to the Continent, fa- 
mily disagreements and state troubles 
not permitting his constant residence 
at this time: when he was residing at 
Florence a romantic incident occurred 
to him (too long in the account Walton 
gives of it for our extract), which was 
the germ of all his future good for- 
tune; for by it he was enabled to make 
known to James, King of Scotland, a 
horrible plot for his assassination at 
the hands of foreigners. 

When some time after this new al- 
liances were being entered into with the 
kingdoms of France and Spain and the 
state of Venice, the king who had now 
succeeded to the throne of England 
showed himself not ungrateful for this 
loyal affection, and Sir Henry Wotton 
at his own desire proceeded to the last- 
named place as our ambassador. He 
seems to have been swayed in his pre- 
ference from the double reason of a 
small estate and a love of elegant re- 
tirement. And to Venice he proceeded 
accompanied by Sir Albertus Morton 
his nephew,* as his secretary, and for 
his chaplain the dearly-beloved and 
venerated Witt1aM BeDELL. 

And here the kindness of his man- 
ners and the winning frankness of his 
address effected for his sovereign the 
most happy results ; for at that time 
a growing difference between the state 
of Venice and the papal court induced 
the former government to look for 
aid in its opposition to the pope's en- 
croaching tyranny. England was ap- 
pealed to for assistance, and our 
national influence brought to bear upon 
the affairs of Europe. 

The principal movers in this nego- 
ciation were, on the Venetian side, the 
Padre Paulo, and on that of the Eng- 
lish Mr. Bedell. The former at the 
instance of our King James, now en- 
gaged himself in his famous “ History 
of the Council of Trent; and ac- 
cording as the sheets of this work 
were written, they were transmitted 
in the ambassador's letters to the king, 


by whom they were entrusted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sir Henry Wotton honourably distin- 
guished himself also during his sojourn 
at Venice, by his humane interference 
on behalf of some of his countrymen 
in misfortune. In their frequent con 
flicts with the Turks, it had been the 
policy of the Venetians to employ mer- 
cenaries against the Moslem forces, 
and among the rest many English sol- 
diers were found. Of these, at the 
time of Sir Henry’s arrival, some hun- 
dreds were, from their irregularities 
or improvidence, suffering in the gal- 
leys or the scarcely less terrible pri- 
sons; and the English ambassador’s 
influence was earnestly and successfully 
exerted in their behalf. They were 
released, their necessities supplied, and 
they were sent back to their country in 
comfort and peace. 

On his own return to England in 
1627, weary of wandering, and now 
three score years of age, and in con 
sequence desiring some quiet repose, 
Sir Henry Wotton was appointed by 
his sovereign to the provostship of 
Eton—the very year before this so- 
vercign expired. And here he found 
that rest and retirement so necessary 
for his years; and here, upon his death 
in 1639, was his dust laid, with that 
famous apophthegm of his inscribed 


upon his tomb :—~ 


Hic jacet 
Hujus sententiz primus author, 
DIsPUTANDI PRURITUS, ECCLESIARUM 
SCABIES. 


We have casually mentioned the 
honoured name of Bepett in part of 
the foregoing account of Sir Henry 
Wotton; but we may not conclude 
this paper without a more detailed ac- 
count of Sir Henry’s part in his ad- 
vancement—-so creditable as it was to 
Wotton’s discernment. 

Bepz.t had proceeded to Venice as 
chaplain to the embassy, and there b 
his skill and judgment nearly emanci- 
pated the state from the thraldom of 
the see of Rome. During an eight- 
years’ residence he had made himself 
complete master of Hebrew and Ita- 
lian; and returned to England with 
these new gifts to devote himself to 


* On whose untimely death he wrote his touching poem—“ Tears wept at the 


grave of Sir Albertus Morton.” 
VoL. XX.—No. 118, 
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his sacred calling at Bury St. Ed- 
munds—a cure he had held previous 
to hisdeparture. In 1629, when King 
Charles would know something more 
of his character and his abilities, be- 
fore he would appoint him provost of 
Dublin University, Sir Henry Wotton 
addressed to the king the following 
letter of recommendation—alike cre- 
ditable to its subject and its author :— 


** May it please your most gracious 
Stdoity Saving been informed that 
certain persons have, by the good wishes 
of the Archbishop of Armagh, [ Ussher, ] 
been directed thither, with a most hum- 
ble petition unto your majesty, that you 
will be pleased to make Mr. William 
Bedel, (now resident upon a small be- 
nefice in Suffolk,) governor of your 
College at Dublin, for the good of that 
society ; and myself being required to 
render unto your majesty some testi- 
mony of the said William Bedel, who 
was long chaplain at Venice, in the time 
of my first employment there, I am 
bound in all conscience and truth—so 


far as your majesty will vouchsafe to 
accept my poor judgment—to affirm of 
him, that I hardly think a fitter man for 
that charge could have been propounded 
unto your majesty in your whole king- 
dom, for singular erudition and piety, 


conformity to the rights of the chure 
and zeal to advance the cause of God, 
wherein his travails abroad were not 
obscure in the time of the excommuni- 
cation of the Venetians. 

** For it may please your majesty to 
know, that this is the man whom Padre 
Paulo took, I may say, into his very 
soul, with whom he did communicate 
the inwardest thoughts of his heart ; 
from whom he professed to have re- 
ceived more knowledge in divinity, both 
scholastical and positive, than from any 
that he had ever practised in his days ; 
of which all the passages were well 
known to the king, your father, of most 
blessed memory. And so, with your 
majesty’s good favour, I will end this 
needless office ; for the general fame of 
his learning, his life, and Christian tem- 

r, and those religious labours which 

imself hath dedicated to your majesty, 
do better describe him than I am able. 

*‘Your majesty’s most humble and 
faithful servant, 

“H. Worton.” 
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The application was successful. On 
the sixteenth of August, 1627, Bedell 
took the oaths of Provost of our 
University, and two years after was 
consecrated Bishop of Kilmore and 
Ardagh, through the influence of Sir 
Thomas Jermyn. 

And here—well known as it is, we 
cannot forbear ourselyes—he rendered 
his name lovely by his anxiety on be- 
half of the Irish people. Being tho- 
roughly convinced of a truth, of 
which happily now-a-days most are 
sensible, that the only access to the 
national heart is through the national 
language, he engaged himself with 
ardour in completing the translation 
of the Irish Bible, in order that the 
people of his adopted country might 
“hear in their tongue the wonderful 
works of God.” 

Before him, Archbishop Daniell 
had published a version of the New 
Testament, and of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer ; to these the good bishop 
now added the Old Testament, and 
our own Robert Boyle had the glory 
of printing it at his own expense.* 

The awful rebellion of 1641 found 
him still in possession of his see ; and 
amidst all the ruin, and desolation, 
and bloodshed that were then poured 
upon the land, the name of the Bishop 
oF Ki_more was received with bless- 
ings on both sides. But the good man’s 
days were drawing to a close ; age and 
increasing infirmities were multiplied, 
and on the seventh of Feb. 1641-2, 
William Bedell “ fell on sleep.” 

We have been wandering, but we 
trust not unprofitably. In the pages 
of our Irish periodical the reader na- 
turally looks for illustrations of that 
neglected volume—Irish history, and 
for that reason we have enlarged upon 
the account of Bedell which Walton 
has left us. 

In a future article we hope to con- 
sider the remaining portion of Izaak’s 
works—the famous treatise on An- 
gling, and the lives of Hooker, Her- 
bert, and Saunderson, with such 
poems of our author as have descended 
to our times. 


* Walton erroneously imagined that this translation of the Irish Scriptures pe- 


rished in the troublous year of 1641. 


What we give above is the true story. The 


bishop was unequal to the expense of publishing it himself, for which reason the 


labour was undertaken by Robert Boyle. 


It has been frequently since re-printed ; 


and we have by us as we write a London edition, of 1830, of the Bjobla Naothta 
—the Old Testament by Bedell, the New by Daniell. , _ 
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BARRY THE PAINTER.—PART II. 


Wirx the time of Barry properly begins 
the history of artin England. Till then, 
although there had been a considerable 
demand for paintings, this demand 
was mainly supplied by foreign skill ; 
and the exceptions are too inconsider- 
able to be dwelt on here. This apparent 
deficiency of English genius, was at 
the time attributed to something in 
the climate, or in the nature of the 
people. And Barry himself has the 
distinguished honour to be the fore- 
most who attempted to reason against 
this prejudice, since amply overthrown 
by time. But antecedent to the period 
of which we speak, the taste which 
should have brought forth as well as 
encouraged the higher productions of 
the pencil, was circumscribed within 
a very narrow circle; and this was go- 
verned by fashion and by conventional 
prejudices, from which “the world has 
ever (except in certain eras of transi- 
tion) been slow to depart. Vanity 
was, it is true, a more diffusive pa- 
troness ; but beyond the narrow circle 
of the court, the vanity of the vulgar 
was easily satisfied by portraits which 
would now at best be tolerated on a 
sign-board. A few absurd canons for- 
bade improvement, and a few esta- 
blished models could not be departed 
from without risk. There was in fact 
no public to uphold the audacity of 
genius, and privileged pedantry walked 
sovereign and unchecked among its 
faded master-pieces, and their dingy 
imitations. In this fact we are in- 
clined to place the whole secret—the 
unproductive interval during which 
art was but a sterile scion vainly 
= by the munificence of our 
ings, rather than the genuine growth 
of British mind. In the meantime, 
it is true, many of the choicest mas- 
ter-pieces found their way to Eng- 
land—several foreigners of eminence 
had made fortunes, and founded 
schools—and it may be also admitted, 
that in the branch of portraiture 
there was a progress, however slow. 
But the mind of the British nation 
had now for a long time been ad- 


vancing towards maturity; and knows 
ledge as well as taste, while they be- 
came juster and more refined, became 
also more widely diffused. It has been 
observed, that the learning of one ge- 
neration tends to become, at a further 
advance, the common mind of another. 
However the fact may be disputed, the 
tendency is indisputable. In a com- 
mercial nation, blest with free institu- 
tions, wealth becomes diffused down 
from rank to rank, bearing with it its 
consequences, refinement and luxury, 
as well as knowledge. There is even 
now little doubt of the fact, that 
with the growth of these predispos- 
ing causes, a proportional refinement 
takes place in the physical organiza- 
tion, and the transmitted instincts of 
a race: so that both in numbers and 
in intensity, the soil favourable to 
intellectual cultivation becomes en- 
larged and fertilized. In reality, the 
same general causes, which at diffe- 
rent periods acted variously on the 
genius of other nations, had at length 
gained in England an energy and 
diffusion, only to be paralleled in 
the best days of ancient Greece and 
Rome. A line of illustrious poets 
of the highest order, had, from early 
times, indicated the indigenous seeds 
which slumbered in the soil. Shak- 
speare and his brethren were not less 
than Raphael and Buonarotti and 
their cotemporaries. John Milton, 
“last in the train of night,” if rather 
he “belong not to the dawn,” is not 
to find his peer in the records of 
Italian art. From his time there is 
a more connected and evident trans- 
mission of the intellectual morn. The 
illustrious philosophy of Newton's 
school did its part in bursting fetters 
and dispelling clouds. The “ata 
classes had enlarged : the day of Po 
Addison, and Swift, was closely fol. 
lowed by that of Johnson, Burke, a 
Goldsmith, and that brilliant circle of 
wits, orators, and statesmen, of whom 
they were the nucleus. The theatre 
and the senate both rose to their maxi- 
mum of power, and scattered intellec- 
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tual impulse widely through the sys- 
tem: and the hosts of commentators, 
critics, and controversialists, grew too 
large and thronged for notice. Simi- 
lar indications marked the dawn of a 
brighter period of art. Hogarth led 
the way, and was immediately followed 
by Reynolds, Wilson, and Gainsbo- 
rough, and several other artists of 
high, but still far inferior power in 
their several walks. 

The morning of British art had al- 
ready advanced far into the day, when 
Barry arrived in London, to encounter 
the eye of keen competitors, and a 
— already grown fastidious. He 

also to meet the sanguine expec- 
tations which his reputed genius had 
awakened, and which was augmented 
by the reflected splendour of his friend 
Burke’s reputation. He was himself 
quite aware that the hour of prepara- 
tion was over, and that clever talk 
could no more avail to sustain his cha- 
racter, or secure the station which it 
was his ambition to gain. 

Under these circumstances, he 
painted two pictures: one of Venus 
rising from the sea-wave; the other 
of Jupiter and Juno. Of the first of 
these, it seems to be allowed that it 
was not unworthy of the pretensions 
of Barry, and it is not easy to rate it 
higher. It has been called exquisite, 
by critics who cannot be supposed to 
have been imposed upon by mediocrity. 
It was, nevertheless, received with 
chilling coldness by the public, for 
taste had been conducted into other 
directions, and the taste for the mag- 
nificent idealities of the grand style 
was past. The other was scarcely in- 
ferior in design and drawing, but dis- 
played, too perceptibly, the defect in 
colouring, which had been the fatal 
neglect of Barry’s education. And 
while the merits of such pictures were 
little adapted to the taste of the age, 
the defects were most unhappily op- 
posed to the attainments then most 
earnestly cultivated. We can only 
now estimate the merit of those pieces 
from the praise and censure of others : 
they were praised in terms too enthu- 
siastic to be insincere, yet too indiscri- 
minate to give distinct ideas. They 
have been censured with far more 
skill, but with too much gall for the 
pure decision of impartiality. We 
are therefore inclined to cast the ba- 
lance between praise and blame, by 
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claiming for Barry’s pictures that 
poetical conception of effect which 
seems to be his well-authenticated pro- 
perty ; and that power of delineation, 
to the cultivation of which he had de- 
dicated so much of his life. It would 
seem that the first-mentioned of these 
paintings, was such as not very strongly 
to test his skill in the use of colour; 
but it is evident from the most favour- 
able criticisms on the other, (to which 
we can allow authority,) that it was in 
this respect very deficient. We must, 
therefore, cast into the scale the crude 
colouring and the unfinished style of 
handling, of which he has been so con- 
fidently, and we would say, authori- 
tatively accused; and (what gives 
especial importance to the considera- 
tion) these are the natural conse- 
quences of the habits and mode of 
study which we have had to relate. 

As yet, however, there was much in 
Barry's favour. It cannot be reason- 
ably doubted, that with the help of 
discretion and prudence, his high and 
exuberant genius might have attained 
its proper place in the estimation of 
the world, either by conformity to the 
general direction of the public taste, 
or even by a judicious adaptation and 
correction of the style of art into 
which he had been betrayed by his en- 
thusiasm. His undoubted merits were 
recognised by some of the most illus. 
trious spirits of the age, and were 
sufficient to create a strong party in 
his favour. The prepossessions cre- 
ated by report and by the circle in 
which he had obtained a footing, would 
alone have worked wonders for him. 
An incidental fact was also highly fa- 
vourable. Reynolds, who was at the 
moment the great oracle of his pro- 
fession, had adopted, or feigned to 
adopt, a theory, which, while it was 
wholly and systematically excluded 
from his practice, was strongly and 
speciously inculcated in his lectures 
and conversation. We cannot stop to 
sift his errors here ; but one of them 
was precisely that magnificent Quixot- 
ism of art, known by the name of 
the grand style, of which Barry was 
the devoted enthusiast. It was also 
much in favour of Barry, that as yet 
the school of modern art was but in 
its beginnings. There was not the 
same nice judgment founded on minute 
knowledge, which now renders a 
painter in a high degree dependent on 
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the utmost refinements of his art. 
Men like Burke and Johnson, whose 
voices had much weight in the awards 
of public taste, were far more compe- 
tent to appreciate the poetry of a com- 
position than to decide on its artistic 
merits ; and their warm admiration 
stands even yet as a high record of his 
genius and of his real powers. We 
must indeed confess, that we should 
prefer the admiration of Burke to the 
censure of Mr. Knight, who, with all 
his admirable cleverness and accom- 
plished knowledge of art, was barren 
of genius, and endowed but with the 
vision of the outward eye. 

But before we can satisfactorily 
proceed, we must give some slight 
account of the Royal Academy ; with 
the history of which the fortunes of 
Barry are strangely and unhappily 
mixed. 

The society of arts, commerce, and 
manufactures, was a natural result 
from the fast-growing spirit of Eng- 
lish commerce. It was founded in 
1750, and we believe for the first time 
established a school of drawing in the 
kingdom. Its patronage was by de- 
grees extended to artists of established 
name, and it offered premiums for dis- 
tinguished works in sculpture and his- 
torical painting ; still, notwithstanding 
the important benefits thus conferred, 
and the great and strenuous efforts of 
the leading artists, who, many of them 
kept their private schools, the insuffi- 
ciency of such encouragement was 
felt or imagined: and about the year 
1767, the artists began to hold fre- 
quent meetings to consult upon the 
establishment of an academy. They 
did not, at the time, succeed in this 
desirable object. After several years, 
during which they laboured with com- 
mendable industry and liberality, by 
instruction in their private school, and 
by subscriptions among themselves, for 
the promotion and tutelage of youth- 
ful talent, they appear to have made a 
gratuitous offer to decorate the walls 
of the Foundling Hospital. The un- 
dertaking was propitious to the ad- 
vancement of their cherished object— 
the public attention was awakened— 
and a sense arose which they did not 
long allow to sleep. They determined 
upon an exhibition, and in 1760 peti- 
tioned the Society of Arts for the use 
of its apartments. With a liberality 
which attests the pure and disinterested 
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nature of their zeal, the public were 
admitted gratis to this first exhibition 
in England. The concourse was con- 
siderable, and the conoscenti were sur- 
prised by a display far beyond their an- 
ticipations. Not unfortunately per- 
haps, some difference arose between 
the society and the artists ; on which 
the principal artists concerned in this 
exhibition withdrew from the connec- 
tion, and in the following year exhibited 
in rooms hired in Spring Gardens— 
this exhibition was still gratuitous. 
In 1762 however it appeared that 
such liberality must be self-destruc- 
tive, and would indeed defeat some of 
the most important objects in view: 
it also appeared that the public impres- 
sion had so far matured, as to warrant 
the charge of a shilling for admission. 
They obtained the powerful aid of 
Johnson, who wrote a preface for their 
catalogue ; the small demand gave no 
check to the taste and curiosity of the 
public, and the exhibition at Spring 
Gardens prospered. 

The obvious step of a charter sug- 
gested itself; the king was petitioned ; 
and they were for the first time in- 
corporated in January, 1765. Dissen- 
sion soon arose, and the leading ar- 
tists were annoyed, browbeaten, and 
counteracted by the low ambition and 
paltry maneuvres of that inferior 
grade of mere mechanists and imi- 
tators, who are the last to admit their 
inferiority, and though but the servum 
pecus, always striving for mastery by 
the only means within their power— 
intrigue, detraction, and cabal. A few 
illustrious men, in whom the hope of 
art lay, happily acted with decision : 
they seceded, with the resolution to ob- 
tain another charter, and their petition 
having been transmitted through Sir 
Wm. Chambers, the king assented, and 
the Royal Academy held its first meet- 
ing on the 10th December, 1768. On 
the same day, Sir Joshua Reynolds, up 
to this time among the foremost of 
Barry’s friends and supporters, de- 
livered his inaugural discourse, having 
been elected president. 

With this great institution—an era 
in the history of modern art—is con- 
nected the most prominent and inte- 
resting portion of poor Barry’s life. 
It is at once apparent, how with his 
vast abilities and his active and powers 
ful friends, it might have been the 
means of favouring the display and 
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— application of his talents. 
ut it was also pregnant with low and 
dangerous elements, and he shaped his 
course so as to provoke, and indeed in 
a great measure to justify their direc- 
tion against himself. On this sub- 
ject, the biographers of Reynolds and 

arry, the reviewers, the critical dis- 
pensers of justice, take views so oppo- 
site in spirit and language, and assail 
each other with such a show of 
splendid bile or laudable indignation, 

at the subject would seem to be in- 
volved in some great and formidable 
intricacy. But in truth the whole 
seems strangely plain, when looked on 
without any prepossession. The same 
assertions and allowances are made on 
both sides, and the difference is simply 
this, that the praise and censure of 
either party are respectively the re- 
luctant admissions of the other. Let 
us dwell for a moment on this fact. 
Those who take the views adverse to 
Barry, admit and praise his great and 
commanding intellectual power: they 
admit that his paintings display the 
mind of an artist of the highest order, 
and all those merits which could pos- 
sibly co-exist with so inadequate a 
training of the hand. His writings 
on art they treat with the highest re- 
spect ; but they say that his mind was 
harsh, intractable, and overbearing— 
that his conduct to his benefactors was 
ungrateful—and that his insults to the 
academy were not to be excused. On 
the other hand the failings of his tem- 
per are veiled by his admirers, under 
the general term of infirmities, which 
it would be cruel and unfeeling to 
rake up from the grave: his conduct 
to the academy they justify by the 
allegation of faults and corruptions in 
that body: his paintings they praise 
in loftier but less distinct language 
than the other party; and they sum 
up all in the oft-repeated password, 
excellent,” a title to which, with all 
due respect to the memory of our 
gifted and unfortunate countryman, 
we see no real pretension. Great 
powers, and a degree of industry and 
perseverance, which may not often be 
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equalled, more aptly merit the title of 
heroism, and win our wonder and 
sympathy, without demanding the 
needless concession of that full eulogy 
which may deceive the living, but may 
not 


“* Soothe the dull cold ear of death.” 


The Royal Academy had been esta- 
blished about three years at the time 
of Barry's return; and the pictures 
mentioned in the foregoing pages ap- 
peared on its walls with great effect. 
One of these, Venus rising from the 
sea, was a subject adapted to embody 
all that his fancy could conceive of 
perfect beauty. In the other he had 
chosen to tread in the steps of Homer 
and Phidias, the bard and the sculptor 
of antiquity.* The next attempt 
which he made was most unhappy ; as 
independent of any imperfections in 
the execution, it manifested some of 
the peculiar disadvantages of the style 
of which he was the champion. The 
grand and heroic school of antiquity 
could scarcely admit of the vulgar and 
ungraceful costume of these degene- 
rate ages: and Barry having selected 
the death of General Wolfe—the hero 
and his gallant companions were repre- 
sented in a state of entire nakedness. 

It is needless, as it would be disa- 
greeable to dwell in detail on a suc- 
cession of pictures, all of which must 
be presumed to have merited more or 
less the praise of a bold selection, an 
original idea, and a vigorous concep- 
tion, with the merits of a free and 
commanding pencil. 

We have next to notice an incident 
in Barry’s life which tells far more to 
his prejudice than any other we can 
recollect to have met—as it subjects 
him to the charge of ingratitude. 
But we think the facts have been com- 
mented upon with undue severity. 
Dr. Brocklesby wished to obtain a 
portrait of Burke, to whom it was 
perhaps also a tribute of regard, that 
he desired to have it painted by Barry. 
As the reader can conceive, Mr. 
Burke’s varied and important avocan 


* The incident selected by Barry, was from the same passage of the Iliad which 
Phidias professed to have meditated over for his statue of Jupiter :— 
“H xas xvavinew ia’ ofeios ndes Keoviwy 
Aputeoria Vaga xairas irigeucarvre avaxree 
Kgaris aw abavarne, &c. 
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tions were such as to admit of no 
great leisure for the necessary sittings. 
Barry, whose mind was wrapped in the 
idealities and the theory of his art, 
and who much disliked any application 
of his skill, which he considered as 
derogatory to his genius, found occa- 
sions sufficiently important to put off 
the ungenial task. Between these two 
sources of delay, the portrait which 
he could not refuse to execute was de- 
ferred for more than two years ; during 
which Mr. Burke was occasionall 
compelled to break appointments with 
the artist; but still anxious to oblige 
their common friend, he made frequent 
visits whenever he could find leisure : 
in all of these he was put off by Barry 
under the plea of some engagement, 
which was in most instances too evi- 
dently a pretext. At last, thinking 
that his visits amounted to the appear- 
ance of importunity ; and at the same 
time feeling that Barry’s conduct was 
neither discreet in itself nor friendly 
towards him, he wrote a letter to the 
artist, explanatory of the seeming im- 
portunity of his calls, but expressed 
in language of so much modesty as 
regarded himself, and compliment to 
the genius of Barry, that the petulant 
and jealous temper of the latter took 
the alarm, and understood the whole 
as a severe ironical reproof. He an- 
swered Burke under that impression ; 
complained of it as an attack upon his 
peace of mind; and insisted upon the 
right of artists to have due and full 
notice of the sitter’s visit. Mr. Burke 
replied. He regretted the mistake of 
his old friend—reminded him of the 
profound respect he had always ex- 
pressed for all genius—disclaimed 
calling in question the right asserted 
by Barry, but mentioned that he was 
at the very time sitting to Reynolds 
for the Thrales, and had already sat 
to four other artists in great employ- 
ment, and that he had sat on no other 
terms but those to which Barry ob- 
jected. He also observed, that asa 
portrait had ever been one of those 
forms in which vanity was known to 
display itself, he had thought it the 
more necessary to write the apology 
which had given offence. We should 
gladly have extracted the entire of 
these letters, but they are far beyond 
our limits. 

This interruption to a long friend- 
ship was soon made up; the picture 
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was painted, and is said to have been 
an excellent resemblance, and to have 
even been regarded as an indication of 
the probable success which might have 
followed such an application of Barry’s 
talents. We are minute in our notice 
of this incident, as it has been briefly 
related and severely treated by critics 
and biographers. It has been given 
up indeed by flattering and friendly 
writers as a painful instance of ingra- 
titude. We think that a fair, and 
therefore, full view of Barry has in 
it much extenuation, and as such is the 
design of this memoir, we shall say a 
little more upon the merits of the 
case. If Barry’s offence was ingrati- 
tude, it did not at least originate in 
the ordinary fountain, or involve the 
base moral vices usually connected 
with that defect. The same result 
may arise from other and unusual 
combinations of human character. 
The mind that becomes, like Barry’s, 
wrapped in the enthusiasm of an art 
or a philosophy, may be regarded as 
existing out of self, and isolated from 
the ties, the wants, many of the weak- 
nesses, and some of the virtues of social 
humanity. And from such a state 
poor Barry’s spirit was only awakened 
to common life, by wants, obstacles, 
and disappointments, which call forth 
and exercise none but the fiercer and 
gloomier dispositions of man’s nature, 
Those who can conceive the position 
of Barry in the lofty elevation of his 
own sphere of theory, and who will 
measure his pretensions by his own 
scale, will neither think it absurd, nors 
as some of his friends pretend to thinks 
impossible that he could have really 
resented Burke’s preference for Rey 
nolds. A very little reflection on the 
angry sense which Barry entertained 
of the injustice of the public estimate 
which showered fortune and fame upon 
one whose works and capabilities ap- 
peared to him so contemptible in com- 
parison with his own, will fully show 
the keen mortification with which such 
a preference must have been felt by 
poor Barry. Mr. Burke was in his 
mind (as in truth) the great arbiter 
of taste; he was, moreover, his own 
patron and his best: friend—one to 
whose protection he conceived himself 
to have a special claim; it was truly 
no light or secondary grievance to be 
apparently deserted by him in the 
combat against mortal odds, and te 
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be cast aside for an inferior and an 
enemy. It was thus he felt: it was 
error, but not ingratitude, that be- 
trayed him in the exposure of a jea- 
lousy which some of his admirers have 
denied, but which certainly existed. 

In truth, Barry's life was a dream 
of the imaginary splendours of a resto- 
ration of ancient art, his spirit teemed 
with visions of the graces of Raffaelle 
and the sublimities of Michael Angelo, 
from the hands of British artists ; and 
in the impulse which England had now 
received, he dimly saw a day of glorious 
success, for which life would be in his 
estimation a light sacrifice. And this 
dream was the world in which he ex- 
isted ; he was an enthusiast, perhaps a 
fanatic in the passion of his art ; with 
a spirit too intensely pitched for the 
commerce of ordinary life, he had the 
virtues and failings which belong to 
the heroes of antiquity, and would per- 
haps, like Brutus, have slain his friend 
for the republic—but he was incapable 
of the baseness of ingratitude. 

The most sanguine wishes of his 
heart appeared at this time in a fair 
way to meet their fulfilment. The 
leading artists who entered with strong 
zeal into the laudable ambition to ad- 
vance the interests of their profes- 
sion, were impressed still with the old 
persuasion that one of the main de- 
partments of their art was the deli- 
neation of Scripture subjects, and its 
are end the decoration of religion. 

n their zeal they proposed to exert 
their skill and genius in the embellish- 
ment of St. Paul’s Cathedral—itself 
one of the most splendid results of 
British art. The dean and chapter 
readily consented. Barry rejoiced in 
the prospect, and volunteered his skill. 
He was indeed the first proposer of 
the project a little after he became an 
associate in the academy. The aca- 
demy now chose him, Cipriani, Ange- 
lica, Dance, Reynolds, and West for 
the execution: Barry’s picture was to 
have been Christ rejected, when Pi- 
Jate had proposed his release to the 
Jewish people. This plan was, how- 
ever, frustrated : however laudable on 
the part of the artists, it could not fail 
to be felt by the more instructed wis- 
dom and piety of the heads of the 
church, that such decorations were in- 
consistent with both the letter and 
spirit of scriptural worship, and had 
heen, both on these and other just and 
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prudent considerations, rejected by the 
Charch of England. The bishops of 
London and Canterbury interfered, 
and the proposal was thus defeated. 
The resentment of Barry, whose ad- 
herence to the papal church was very 
probably a consequence of his pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, was strongly ex- 
cited. 

The Society of Arts, Commerce, 
&c. took up the suggestion, and offered 
to avail themselves of the zeal and 
liberality of the artists. But the aca- 
demy had by this had time to reflect, 
and reflection brought more sober 
views than so wild a sacrifice of emolu- 
ment and skill. Barry was again dis- 
appointedand irritated. He now under- 
took to enlighten the taste of the age 
by “ Inquiring into the real and imagi- 
nary obstructions to the progress of art 
in England.” The argument of this 
work had been long before suggested 
to his mind, when in Rome, by the 
taunts of foreign artists, who formed 
their creed upon the theories of Win- 
klemann, Du Bos, and Montesquieu, 
who had all concurred in representing 
the inaptitude of the British genius 
for art. To refute this notion, fatal 
to improvement, Barry entered with 
very considerable learning and ability 
into the history of ancient art, and ex- 
posed most conelusively the fallacious 
argument principally depended on by 
these writers, and derived from the 
varied characteristics of the schools— 
an argument fortunate in this, that 
the originating causes of a style are so 
far incidental and complex in their 
nature as to escape the distinct record 
of history. The theorists whom Barry 
opposed allege in maintenance of their 
proposition—the fine colouring and 
faulty design of the Venetian; the 
rigid drawing and bad colouring of 
the Florentine ; the grace and eleva- 
tion of the Romans; the clumsiness 
of the Flemish, and the poverty and 
vulgarity of the Dutch. From these 
facts it is inferred by them that there 
must be some determining cause in the 
circumstances of race and climate to 
determine the peculiarities of genius. 
Barry meets the argument by a histo- 
rical inquiry, in which he ascertains 
the origin of those characteristic dif- 
ferences; in the course of which he 
shows that the marks by which the prin- 
cipal schools have been distinguished 
had their origin in other schools. 
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Giorgione, the Venetian master, for 
example, was a follower of Leonardo; 
the Florentine ; and Titian, adopting 
the same model and devoting himself 
to the perfection of colouring, com- 
pleted that department of art, and fixed 
the character and method of the Ve- 
netian school. Neither of these masters 
gave sufficient care to the art of mere 
drawing, and in this they were also 
followed by their numerous imitators. 
In truth, for one man of genius in any 
art there are thousands of expert and 
talented followers ; and thus will ever 
arise those peculiarities which consti- 
tute a school. Thus seen, the argu- 
ment of the foreigners will be found 
to prove too much: the schools of 
poetry in Englandare full as diversified 
as all the schools of painting ever 
known, and might as well support a 
similar argument. But we cannot 
pass on without noticing what strikes 
us as a happy provision for the pro- 
gress of the human mind, which this 
argument exemplifies: the different 
perfections of art were each enough 
to demand the devotion of a master- 
mind and of his followers : the schools 
are but a natural division of labour— 
an economy for the regulation of hu- 
man progress; and but one of the 
propositions of the great science of 
man’s social nature. In this respect a 
curious illustration may be found in 
the Bolognese school, which followed 
the eclectic principle, and first aimed 
to combine the excellencies of the 
schools. ‘Their success was not indeed 
considerable ; in fact it was the pre- 
mature interference with a natural 
order of things; but it was itself one 
of its ordinary results. Barry notices 
the fact with a view to his own argu- 
ment, and there is some expertness in 
the application. How absurd, he ob- 
serves, it would be to imagine “ that 
the Bolognese artists were influenced 
at one and the same time by the differ- 
ent climates and mediums of air of 
Rome, Florence, Venice, and Parma.”’ 
The argument of Du Bos is indeed 
not maintained by any very formidable 
abilities or by any facts difficult to deal 
with. It mainly illustrates the natural 
disposition to find permanent reasons 
for the fleeting and mutable phenomena 
of human life, and composing theories 
to be confuted by time. The sagacity 
ef Barry easily penetrated the fallacy 
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of theories which our own times have 
scattered to oblivion. 

Among the topics to which Barry 
was led in the course of this discussion, 
there was none more important or more 
likely to give animproved direction to 
the public taste, than the corruption 
which it must have sustained from the 
impositions of the picture-dealer, and 
the vast importations of spurious or de- 
cayed paintings of the Italian schools. 
As ages have impaired the “colouring, 
while they increased the price of these 
precious and venerable remains, a taste 
was formed which had their defects for 
its groundwork; and vicious or defec- 
tive habits of the eye were necessarily 
to be satisfied by the painter. The 
artist followed the aberrations of taste, 
and in successive generations departed 
more and more from nature. Thus 
art had been for some time under a 
course of gradual decline from its 
purer types, and had acquired a cha- 
racter essentially at variance with its 
primary intent: a well browned and 
blackened piece of wood, framed in 
tarnished gold, could, by the force of 
association, possess a charm beyond 
the most costly furniture. The new 
and brilliant style, then, in its birth, 
though vitiated by this crazed corrup- 
tion of taste, was nevertheless little in 
accord with it: it was a new heresy 
springing in the hotbed of an old su- 
perstition, and was the more likely to 
be ill received because it tended to de- 
preciate many a costly collection. A 
false system of taste helped to maintain 
the price of many a spurious gem of 
art, as well as of many a decayed mas- 
terpiece, which age had reduced to 
the shadow of a shade. Considering 
this, there was much boldness in the 
denunciations which invaded the re- 
pose of collections of ancient art, and 
stripped them of many of their boasted 
ornaments. Barry's essay was received 
with interest in the literary circle; 
and would have been of less qualified 
advantage to his professional prospects 
but for the fanaticism which animated 
him against all whom he looked upon 
as opponents, and led him to inter- 
sperse the latter part of his book with 
sarcastic hits, which, as he explained 
in his letter to Mr. Burke, “ alluded 
to certain matters agitated among 
artists, and were. satires upon some of 
them.” On this, Mr. Burke com~ 
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mented with the frankness and dig- 
nity inseparable from his character :— 
“With regard to the justice or injus- 
tice of these strictures (of which there 
are several in the latter part of the 
book) Mr. Burke can form no opinion. 
As he has little or no knowledge of 
the art, he can be no judge of the 
emulations and disputes among its pro- 
fessors. These parts may, therefore, 
for aught he knows, be very grateful, 
and possibly useful to the several 
parties which subsist (if any subsist) 
among themselves. But he apprehends 
they will not be equally pleasing to 
the world at large, which rather de- 
sires to be pleased with their works 
than troubled with their intentions. 
Whatever merit there may be in these 
reflections, the style of that part which 
most abounds with them is by no 
means so lively, elegant, clear, or 
liberal as the rest.” We should ba- 
lance this stricture with the compli- 
ment contained in the same letter—it 
is, we have no doubt, equally merited 
as sincere. He thanks Barry for 
the early communication of his “ most 
ingenious performance on painting, 
from several parts of which he has 
received no small pleasure and instruc- 
tion. There are throughout the whole 
many fine thoughts and observations, 
very well conceived, and very power- 
fully and elegantly expressed.” There 
is, however, a cold and somewhat 
stately tone in the form and phraseo- 
logy of the letter from which we have 
extracted, which has led some writers 
to suspect that the difference on the 
subject of Mr. Burke’s portrait had 
not been very cordially made up. We 
are not of this opinion, as there are 
proofs of a frank and friendly inter- 
course between the two occurrences. 
Of that nature there is an incident 
mentioned by Mr. Prior, whose words 
we shall quote. “Shortly after this (the 
affair about the portrait) Mr. Burke 
finding Barry busily at work when he 
ealled, inquired the subject, and was 
told that it was a bagatelle—young 
Mercury inventing the lyre, by acci- 
dentally finding a tortoise-shell at 
break of day on the sea-shore. ‘ Ay,’ 
replied the orator, with his accustomed 
promptitude, ‘ that is the fruit of early 
rising—there is the industrious boy. 
But I will give you a companion for 
it—paint Narcissus wasting his day in 


looking at himself in a fountain—that 
will be the idle boy.’” 

As to the real or supposed alteration 
of Mr. Burke’s manner, there are 
some very obvious reasons for such a 
change without the assumption of even 
a diminution of regard. Mr. Cun- 
ningham has marked the true reasons. 
Barry had become the fierce opponent 
of Reynolds and others with whom Mr. 
Burke was on terms either of strict 
friendship or in habits of kindly in- 
tercourse ; and, as Mr. Cunningham 
observes, ‘* to continue on intimate 
terms with one so fierce of nature it 
was necessary to become his partisan ; 
he expected those who loved him should 
share his griefs, and resent whatever 
he thought worthy of resentment. To 
become Barry’s friend was like being a 
second in a duel of old, when both prin- 
cipals and seconds drew their swords 
and fought the quarrel out. Into dis- 
putes with a rich and influential body 
of men, Burke was likely to be slow 
in precipitating himself: he felt that 
his friend Reynolds had suffered from 
the pen and tongue of Barry, and he 
was glad to retire at such a distance as 
gave him the power to remain neuter 
in these unhappy contests.” 

These contests had not only embit- 
tered the mutable and over-concen- 
trated spirit of Barry, but had created 
him numerous and implacable enemies 
among the members of his profession. 
They had also accelerated and dark- 
ened the progress of the malady which 
had perhaps its roots in his constitu- 
tion, and which can at least be traced 
from an early date in his life. He 
became reserved and solitary, and 
wrapt in the dream of imaginary tri- 
umphs and heart-wearing enmities. 
He neglected his attire, and became 
careless of the order and manners of 
social life. He who keeps apart, and 
ceases to cultivate the intimacies and 
friendships of society, will be forgotten 
by his friends sooner than any one can 
willingly believe: the brightest inci- 
dents of success form but a small 
object in the thoughts of any but the 
one on whom they reflect the insidious 
light of glory: enmity has longer re- 
collections; whether it is that it is a 
more active principle, or, what is nearer 
to the truth, more deeply concerns 
self-regard. The retreat of Barry, 
while it sequestered him from the 
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charities of life, was not the abode of 
peace or rest ; while he fed his vindic- 
tive temper with fancied antagonists 
and persecutors, he was active in con- 
triving insults and mortifications, and 
in making real and formidable enemies 
for himself. Of this we shall soon meet 
ample illustrations. 

_ But aboveall, the magnificent scheme 
of vindicating his professional creed by 
some vast work of unprecedented and 
surpassing splendour and _sublimity 
filled and fired his breast, and burned 
more intensely in the desolation he had 
created round his feelings. With this 
hope, plan after plan was formed and 
thrown aside, and every open sought 
to realize the favourite vision of his 
thoughts. 

At last, after sustaining repeated 
disappointments to his hopes of being 
profitably employed in the only branch 
of his profession to which he attached 
any value, Barry adopted acourse which 
indicates the stern devotion of his na- 
ture, and the profoundness of the en- 
thusiasm which could abandon all other 
eares for the one in which the whole 
man was absorbed. In the year 1777 
he offered gratuitously to decorate 
with paintings the rooms of the Society 
for the Improvement of Art, &c. and 
the offer was accepted. At the time 
of this offer he possessed no income, 
and his whole stock of wealth is said 
to have amounted to sixteen shillings. 
On this occasion he wrote to Mr. 
Burke, requesting his advice as to the 
most suitable class of subjects for the 
undertaking. Mr. Burke’s answer is 
extant, disclaiming any knowledge of 
art, and promising to call on Barry 
shortly, after having previously con- 
sidered the various topics which might 
seem most suited to the purpose. Of 
the promised visit we have no record, 
but to those who know the vast and 
seemingly boundless expansion of Mr. 
Burke’s knowledge, the freedom and 
fertility of his combinations, and the 
almost miraculous promptness with 
which he could bring together and ar- 
range all that could be effectively said 
upon any subject of interest, it will be 
thought no more than reasonable to 
say, that after receiving his communi- 
cation, it is not very likely that Barry 
could have taken further ground. We 
say this the more confidently because 
among the combinations of knowledge 
and thought displayed in those pictures, 
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there is much which we should say 
was not precisely within the ha- 
bitual conversation of Barry’s mind 
and pursuits, and very much belonging 
to those considerations of which Mr. 
Burke is known to have been a master. 
On this great task the following seven 
years of Barry's life were employed, 
with an industry which refused all rest. 
As his labour supplied no remunera- 
tion, he was under the necessity of 
passing the greater part of the night 
in the humble drudgery of re 
for the printshops, and those cuts an 
decorations with which it was then 
usual to adorn the commonest books. 
But he was characteristically indiffer- 
ent as to the wants of the body, and it 
is mentioned bya friend to whom his ha- 
bits were familiar, that he chiefly lived 
on bread and apples during that inter- 
val. Considering, however, the ascetic 
temper and ardent enthusiasm of the 
man, it may perhaps be reckoned among 
the really most happy intervals of his 
existence. Men, for the most part, 
measure by their own desires and wants 
the happiness of others. But Barry 
was indifferent about all which he did 
not possess, and passionately engrossed 
by the object which was the purpose of 
all his thoughts—the summit of his 
ambition stood palpably before his 
steps, and all beside was not worth a 
thought. 

During this interval nothing is re- 
corded to delay our narrative, and we, 
therefore, pass at once to the comple- 
tion of his arduous labours. These la- 
bours he finished in 1783, and if the 
toil, endurance, and patience which it 
had exerted were alone to be taken into 
account, they would assuredly be ad- 
mitted as unquestionable indications 
of a memorable combination of quali- 
ties essential for great and noble un- 
dertakings. For the success of the 
undertaking, Johnson’s observation 
may be admitted to express the merit, 
and imply the defect of his work:— 
«* Whatever the hand may have done, 
the mind has done its part. There 
is a grasp of mind there which you 
will find no where else.” .The pie- 
tures were in number six, their ob- 
ject was, to illustrate the dependence 
of mankind on the cultivation of the 
faculties of mind and body, and the 
history of civilization is abstracted in 
a series of allegorical representations. 
The first is the story of Orpheugg 
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second, a harvest-home scene, or a 
thanksgiving to Ceres and Bacchus; 
third, the victors at the Olympian 
games ; fourth, navigation, or the 
triumph of the Thames; fifth, the 
distribution of premiums in the Soci- 
ety of Arts; sixth, the Elysian fields 
—a singular retrogression of thought. 
For these pictures, the Society of Arts 
voted him two exhibitions, besides 
several sums amounting to two hun- 
dred and fifty guineas, their gold 
medal, and a seat asa member of their 


A letter of great length and very 
ably written was addressed to Barry 
on the first opening of his exhibition. 
Mr. Prior, who gives it at full length 
in his life of Mr. Burke, attributes 
it to the pen of this illustrious 
man. In the absence, however, of 
Mr. Prior’s reasons for such an ap- 
propriation, we are inclined to agree 
with a writer in the “ Edinburgh 
Review," whom we believe to have 
been Mr. Knight, in thinking the 
sentiments expressed not quite those 
of Mr. Burke, though we think the 
objection of style not difficult to get 
over. This letter appears to us to 
display more skill and a more elaborate 
attention to the principles of art, than 
should have been anticipated from Mr. 
Burke at that anxious and busy period 
of his life. After giving the highest 
praise to Barry’s pictures, this letter 
turns from them to review some of his 
known opinions on the subject of art, 
which it takes up on the justifiable 
ground, that they were likely to operate 
ae the taste and practice of 
painting. We cannot, however, avoid 


oe it as directed, in some 
or 


measure, the purpose of intima- 
ting to Barry those defects of his 
practice, which withheld him from a 
more available style of art. It takes 
up and discusses, with great good 
sense and perspicuity, two important 
errors, which the writer alleges to be 
those of the young artists of the day. 
Of these, one is the natural fallacy 
which confounds size with sublimity : 
this point the writer illustrates with 
great clearness and knowledge of art 
and of pictures. We shall here only 
quote a striking example. “I have 
seen,” he says, “a large cartoon co- 
pied from the little picture of the 
vision of Ezekiel, by Raffael, in 
which the copyist no doubt thought to 


expand and illustrate the idea of the 
author ; but by losing the majesty of 
the countenance, which makes the 
original so sublime, notwithstanding 
its being in miniature, his colossal 
copy became ridiculous instead of 
awful.” The magnitude of Barry’s 
pictures was so great as to give some 
appearance of severity to this applica- 
tion. They were each eleven feet ten 
inches in height; the breadth of four 
of them was fifteen feet two inches, 
and of two forty-two feet. Barry's 
taste and judgment were attracted by 
the masterly criticism and reason of 
the letter. He made some efforts to 
obtain an interview with the writer. 
But the writer was evidently too con- 
versant with the then existing walks 
of art to be entangled in the maze of 
Barry’s predilections and antipathies, 
and had the sense to preserve his 
incognito. We shall conclude our 
notice of Barry's pictures with an 
extract from Mr. Cunningham, with 
the sentiment of which we agree. 
“Those who have examined these 
extraordinary works, will hardly dis- 
pute that the artist grappled with a 
subject too varied, complicated, and 
profound for the pencil. The moral 
grandeur of the undertaking, and the 
historical associations which it awa- 
kened, together with the room which 
it afforded for the display of imagina- 
tion, imposed upon the ardent and 
indiscriminating Barry, and he pro- 
bably began with desperate charcoal 
round the darkening walls of the 
Adelphi, in the belief that the subject 
would unfold and brighten upon him 
by degrees ; but the sunrise of know- 
ledge, and the full day of art and 
science, involved discoveries and in- 
ventions which painting could not well 
find shape nor colour to express. 
The fault of the work lies in the 
subject: he that runs cannot read, 
and he who reads cannot always un- 
derstand. The description by Barry's 
own pen, opens the secret somewhat : 
without it these six pictures, instead 
of presenting one continued story— 
simple in conception and unembar- 
rassed in detail—would appear like so 
many splendid riddles. The grand 
style, which our artist thought to 
revive in this fashion, is the simplest 
of all, and can be comprehended 
without comment,” 

‘ In the substance of this criticism 
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we entirely concur with the able and 
estimable writer. In truth, the sim- 
plest allegory demands exquisite skill 
and caution to preserve the truth and 
fitness of the comparison on which it 
depends, without becoming forced and 
obscure, or falling into incongruities. 
Barry had the inadvertence to take a 
subject which demanded more than the 
powers of language, and which ex- 
posed him to the perpetual necessity 
of the most forced and whimsical re- 
sources to maintain his style, and 
avoid that mixture of the real and 
symbolical, tantamount to the broken 
metaphor, but so much the more 
absurd, as it becomes more apparent 
when represented to the eye. Of 
this there are, indeed, related some 
amusing illustrations. Dr. Burney ap- 
pears in the attire of the year 1778, 
playing a tune to Drake and Raleigh ; 
—and a lady of fastidious modesty 
was scandalized to see him “with a 
parcel of naked girls dabbling in a 
horse-pond.” 

Barry, although justly elated with 
his hard-earned success, was not yet 
content to leave his pictures to tell 
their own story. He wrote a pam- 
phlet of great ability, to explain his 
details, and to vindicate his designs. 
On this, it may now be enough to re- 
mark, that the fame of his pictures 
caused it to be the more widely circu- 
lated ; and, as it abounded with sar- 
casms and severe innuendos against 
other authors, it did the more mischief 
to its author. 

In 1782, one year before the fore- 
going incidents, Barry was elected 
professor of painting to the aca- 
demy. Being at the time wholly en- 
grossed by his great undertakings, he 
could not prepare the course of lec- 
tures which it became his duty to de- 
liver to the students. The president 
having, at one of the sittings of the 
academy, animadverted on the delay, 
Barry rose with shut fist and angry 
eye, and answered :—“If I had no 
more to do in the course of my lec- 
tures, than produce such poor, mis- 
taken stuff as your discourses, I 
should soon have them ready for 
reading.” 

His lectures were afterwards deli- 
vered; the first in March, 1784. 
They were numerously attended, and 
still hold their place in the studies of 
the painter, Their merit continues 


to be variously estimated; but it is 
admitted that they display knowledge 
of his subject, and much power and 
variety of illustration. They were de- 
voted to the purpose of his life, to prove 
the superiority of the historical branch 
of art, and comparative insignificance 
of every other. He availed himself 
to the full extent of this comparison, 
to wound feelings and offend the bre- 
thren of his craft. These lectures 
are nevertheless sanctioned by the 
approbation of posterity, and still are 
to be found among five or six works 
which the Royal Academy in London 
puts into the hands of its students, 
The salary attached to this professor- 
ship did not exceed the very inade- 
quate and paltry amount of thirty 
pounds ‘a year: but it was a station of 
professional rank, and, to a person of 
ordinary prudence, must have been 
the stepping-stone to a respectable 
competency. But poor Barry was no 
person of prudence, or indeed of com- 
mon discretion. Painting was to him 
as a profession of faith, to which he 
had taken monastic vows; and with 
the devotion came the spirit of the 
sect. His pride has been largely 
dwelt on, and made to explain many 
things to which it will not apply. He 
was proud; for all such minds are 
proudly constituted by their nature. 
His pride, however, was not self- 
admiration, but the consciousness of 
power, and the elevation above small 
motives. But the spirit which com- 
mon persons mistake for pride, pre- 
sumption, arrogance, or by whatever 
names they, meaning the same thing, 
are used, in absence of just distinction, 
to call it—and we dwell on the mistake 
because it is nearly universal—was 
little more than the earnestness of 
purpose, which, in the contemplation 
of one object, loses sight of all be- 
side. Barry, in his blind zeal, over- 
looked the opinions, places, preten- 
sions, and characters of others; but 
it is an error to assume that this dis- 
orderly and fatal temper had its basis 
in self-esteem. With the native ani- 
mosity of his spirit, there unhappily 
co-operated that morbid vein of cha- 
racter which is so often its hapless 
accompaniment, and from which it 
may derive, under circumstances, so 
fatal a direction. And for this most 
inauspiciovs combination, Barry's ad- 
vancement was but the stage. 
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In many of the notices now before 
‘ns, the mention of this professorship 
seems to be the signal for discussions 
on the demerits of academies. These 
notices of such a subject appear to 
us to exemplify too often the difficulty 
attendant upon all attempts to pro- 
nounce on subjects of any extent, in a 
few smart sentences. We cannot 
enter upon the subject, but we think 
it just to say, that we think that those 
popular attacks have, mostly, the fault 
of not contemplating the real uses of 
academies, and censuring them for the 
want of merits, which no person of 
common sense ever could expect from 
them* otherwise than incidentally. It 
is quite correct to say, that most of 
the great artists of that day, among 
whom was Barry, did not proceed 
from the academy; the academy pro- 
ceeded from them. But at that time, 
assuredly, the academy was to do its 
work. It gave art and artists a station, 
to which every artist since has been 
more or less indebted. It imparted 
to the British public the eye for art 
and taste, diffused through a thousand 
ramifications, and thus prepared the 
way both for the production and esti- 
mation of genius; but it has only in 
later times brought forth the last 
result, “the bright, consummate 
flower,” which has been, in the course 
of the few intervening generations, 
gathering its lustre and beauty in 
concealment —the British school of 
art. Let any sensible person for a 
moment reflect on the vast effect pro- 
duced on the public through those 
secondary branches of design, which 
only cultivate the mechanism of art, 
to such an extent, that our Wedg- 
wood ware is redolent of Greek 
antiquity, and our cups and saucers 
are schools of no inferior art to mil- 
lions. And hence insensibly grows 
the tact of perception, to which the 
artist is far more indebted than he is 
fully aware. The gentlemen who can 
do fittle better than point out when a 
leg happens to be turned the wrong 
way, or an eye has lost its way on the 
face, in this alone do much: they may 
be permitted to continue human, and 
carry with them, even into the aca- 
demy, those infirmities and small- 
nesses which human nature continues 
to preserve in all its aggregations. 


But such an institution was, per- 
haps, no place for Barry, who, in 
common with his great friend, may 
lawfully claim Goldsmith's line,— 


“Too fond of the right to pursue the 
expedient.” 


Mr. Burke's infirmity, if such it 
might be called, the “great infirmity 
of noble minds,” in a truer sense than 
the love of fame, was governed and 
restrained by a masterly sagacity, and 
a sound reason. In him the temper 
to revert to elementary laws and first 
a was held in check by the 

readth of his mental vision, and his 
a perception of the realities of 
ife. 

Barry’s theories were largely alloyed 
with illusion, and in his speculations, 
the contingent, the practicable, and 
the actual, formed too small a part. 
He could inquire, with the mind of a 
philosopher, into the laws of pictorial 
effect, and the elements of the art: 
but when translated from his studio, 
into the involved and subtle machinery 
of a corporate institution, he took it 
up as a theorem for the direction of 
certain means for certain ends, wholly 
forgetful of the real nature and ope- 
ration of those means, and ignorant 
of the laws of their constitution and 
government. Looking on his brother 
artists as academicians, he overlooked 
the fact that they were men. Viewing 
the academy as an institution for cer- 
tain ends, he refused to see the small 
but peremptory limits on which the 
very existence of such bodies is de- 
pendent. In a word, he saw every 
thing with a spirit not unlike the libe- 
ralism of our own day, in the light of 
a contracted generalization, which se- 
parates some one law from the whole 
vast and involved system of co- 
operating and mutually counteracting 
agencies of our social nature, and 
then abstracts it so as to be inconsis- 
tent with facts and the reality of 
things. 

Barry omitted no step that could 
—— a feeling of dislike against 

im. Inflamed with the zeal of a 
martyr for the promotion and the vin- 
dication of the “grand style,” he 
flung unsparing contempt on those 
branches of art which he considered 


* Such is the common fallacy of those who assail corporate institutions. 
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as standing in its light. Portrait- 
painting, in which the highest skill 
may be displayed, but in which the 
common mediocrity of profession must 
needs find its exclusive level, he 
sneered at and declaimed against with 
a blind inveteracy, which did not 
spare Reynolds himself. The body of 
his profession, which, like any body of 
cultivated men, would have been won 
by his commanding powers, were 
alienated and offended by contumely, 
and by the assumption of superiority. 
They were human, and could not fail 
to be affected by unremitting inso- 
lence, rendered effective by talent and 
uncompromising zeal. With this, the 
combative temper of Barry daily in- 
volved him in disputes with those who 
were so unfavourably disposed ; and 
his hypochondriac fancy, which would 
have peopled Elysium with fiends, 
thus found, in reality, enough to feed 
upon. 

Through life he had been harassed 
with imaginary cabals and conspira- 
cies, and so alert was his fancy in the 
creation of such illusions, that even 
any public incident, which seemed to 
bear remotely upon his undertakings, 
was interpreted into some such design. 
The sacred oratorios in Westminster- 
Abbey, he repeatedly, and in different 
companies, was used to mention as a 
contrivance to interrupt the success of 
his exhibition, which took place at the 
same time. And the academy was, in 
his belief, the great centre of plots 
against him. 

It was under the operation of such 
eauses that he soon became involved 
in angry contests with the academy. 
In fact, he not only took a part in 
every complaint, just or unjust, which 
ee in pamphlets or public jour- 
nals against that body, but availed 
himself of the privileges of his sta- 
tion, to give them utterance where 
they were most pernicious, and least 
likely to be endured. The professor's 
chair, in his possession, became a 
magnifying reflector to every stray 

leam of hostility ; and it must have 

nm felt, that such language within 
their own walls sounded like the ad- 
mission of every charge. Matters 
were thus disposed when these provo- 
cations took a distinct form. 

Among other impracticable propo- 
sals, which served as the nucleus for 
all his grievances, he had proposed to 
the council of the academy the appro- 
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priation of their funds to the purchase 
of several masterpieces of Italian. art 
from the gallery of Reynolds, and - 
from the collection of the Duke of . 
Orleans, to serve as models to illus- 
trate his instructions on the subjects 
of composition and colouring. The 
inexpediency of such a step is made 
apparent by Barry’s own statement, 
and the academy refused to comply. 
In 1798, it so happened that no prize 
was given to any of the competitors 
in the academy, and Barry seized on 
the occasion as demonstrative of the 
ill consequence of not attending to 
his suggestion, and launched out, with 
all his characteristic severity, against 
the injustice of the academy, in with- 
holding from the pupils that assistance 
which was their right. A conduct so 
laden with mischief could not be si- 
lently allowed to pass ; and in March, 
1799, charges were preferred against 
the professor of painting, in the 
council, and referred to the body of 
the academy, with a resolution, that 
should they concur with the council 
in considering them of sufficient im- 
portance, the heads of accusation 
should, in this case, be communicated 
to the professor. The academy met, 
and appointed a committee of its own, 
to which the charges were referred. 
Barry received notice, and on the 
15th of April the academy met to re- 
ceive the report of its committee. On 
this occasion Barry attended, and de- 
manded a copy of the report, which 
was not granted. On being refused, 
he exclaimed: ‘“ That if they acted in 
conjunction with his enemies, without 
giving him the opportunity of answer- 
ing for himself, and refuting the 
charges alleged against him, he should 
be ashamed to belong to the academy.” 
He then retired ; and after full consi- 
deration was, by two consecutive 
votes, removed from the professor's 
chair, and expelled from the academy. 
This severe measure was confirmed 
by the king. 

Very opposite views have been taken 
of these decisions, and we may be 
allowed, without the charge of pre- 
sumption, to state our own opinion, in 
opposition to both parties. With the 
sage Sir Roger de Coverly, we think 
that much may be said on either side. 
We quite agree with those who think 
that the academy acted with the pre- 
eipitancy of an angry and vindictive 
temper; and have no doubt, that 
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whatever were the merits of the case, 
they were actuated by a small and 
mean hostility, and that the charge 
was conducted and decided on without 
regard to the principles of justice, or 
the decorum, if we may not say dig- 
nity, to be preserved in the proceed- 
ings of a public body. There was 
not fair play. 

On the other side it may, with 
some force, be pleaded that Barry's 
offence was so public, and of a cha- 
racter so decided, that there was no 
possible room left for a valid defence. 
The charge could not have been re- 
butted, and it was apparent that the 
defence inust have been an extenuation 
founded upon a re-statement and fur- 
ther affirmation of the same pernici- 
ous charges against the academy. 
Were they bound to suffer this? We 
are inclined to think not. But what, 
it may be said, if Barry’s charges were 
just? Now, to set this fallacy in its 
true light, we must observe, that on 
Barry's own statement of the trans- 
action, which will be found among his 
ublished works, his conduct was quite 
incompatible with his continuing a 
member of the academy. No corpo- 
rate body can safely permit internal 
hostility to exist in continued opera- 
tion within its own frame. When 
this hostility, however, instead of 
acting by means of the laws of the in- 
stitution itself, and thus forming a 
constitutional opposition, assumes the 

ower and action of an external enemy, 
it then ceases to be a question, what 
degree of abstract justice it may have 
on its side. The great fundamental 
law of self-protection is against it. 
The difference is the same as that be- 
tween the mob-oratory of the hustings 
and the canons of Napoleon. The 
academy was, or contained within 
it, a faction, and was more alive to 
the separate interests of its members, 
than to its public functions. But he 
who was its public accuser could not 
be an academician. It.is easy to see 
the limits of such a principle ; but we 
cannot enter into the question in its 
full extent. Barry's offence is well 
summed up by Mr. Cunningham :— 


“In this work *—which is neither 
commendable in aim, nor temperate in 
language—he embodied almost all his 
disputes with mankind, collectively and 
individually. After describing the 
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leading principles of national art—the 
objects which the Royal Academy had 
been instituted to accomplish, and the 
purposes to which their money as well 
as their energies ought to be directed— 
Barry plunged into the actual conduct 
of the academy's affairs — denounced 
private combinations and jealousies— 
asserted that the funds were dissipated 
by secret intrigues—and, as a finishing 
touch to this picture of weakness an 

corruption, proposed, seriously to all 
appearance, that whenever the judg- 
ment of the body was appealed to, the 
honest vote of each member should be 
secured by oath!” 


From this time his history offers no 
incident in any way worth a detailed 
narration. There are, it is true, 
anecdotes enough of every part of his 
life, but the scale of this memoir 
must exclude such materials as have 
no direct connexion with the main 
events of his life. He was not idle, 
and in despite of his infirmity, it was 
not possible for him to continue long 
in a state of depression. The same 
diseases of the mind, under which 
some brood over shadowy horrors, 
with a maddening monotony of spirit, 
is, in minds of a more active and en- 
ergetic structure, subdued and held in 
check by speculations and active em- 
ployments, which reduce these inter- 
vals of irritation. Barry, haunted by 
conspiracies and cabals all his life, yet 
only yielded by fits to their gloomy 
pressure, or else confined their ordi- 
nary influence to that stern conscious- 
ness, which, without interrupting, yet 
throws a gloom over the habitual pur- 
suits. He then occupied a house in 
Castle-street, Oxford-market, which, 
with his natural indifference about ex- 
ternal circumstances, he allowed to 
fall into a state of dis-repair, hardly 
consistent with its occupation by any 
respectable person. The internal ac- 
commodations were on a level with 
the outside, in dilapidation and squa- 
lidness of appearance. In this sor- 
did habitation one room served for 
kitchen, parlour, and studio. There 
books, pictures, and gridirons — the 
implements of art and of cookery, 
richly decorated with cobwebs and 
stains of every colour of the palette, 
were mixed together in picturesque 
disarray. And the living occupant of 
so strange a scene, was not out of 
keeping with the surrounding whole. 


* Letter to the Dilettanti Society. 
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We have two descriptions of his per- 
son—one on Burke’s authority, the 
other by Dr. Southey—at different 
times, but both agreeing in the image 
they present. The latter, however, 
refers to the scene here noticed :— 
« He wore, at that time, an old coat 
of green baize, but from which time 
had taken all the green that incrus- 
tations of paint and dirt had not co- 
vered. His wig was one which you 
might suppose he had borrowed from 
a scare-crow ; all round it projected 
a fringe of his own grey hair. He 
lived alone, in a house which was 
never cleaned; and he slept on a bed- 
stead with no other furniture than a 
blanket nailed on one side.” In his 
former lodgings, in Saint Martin’s- 
lane, he had one attendant, an old 
woman, from Cork, who had conformed 
herself to his morose and solitary ha- 
bits, and performed the office of a she- 
Cerberus to the few whom his morbid 
and unsocial temper did not deter 
from the enjoyment of his clever and 
spirited conversation. But now the 
gloom of his ideas began to wear a 
deeper shade ; the phantom-circle had 
thickened and contracted around him; 
his suspicions and dislikes had in some 
measure realized the enmities which 
they had begun by fancying, and the 
oppositions and hostilities he had thus 
forced into existence, seemed to jus- 
tify the apprehensions of his fancy. 
Convinced of the existence of a con- 
spiracy which aimed at his destruc- 
tion, he resolved not to trust even a 
servant, whom his enemies would not, 
he thought, fail to corrupt. He there- 
fore lived in perfect solitude in Castle- 
street, cooking and performing every 
menial office for himself. The explana- 
tion might be questioned onthe ground 
of his extreme poverty, which might 
have made it rather a matter of ne- 
cessity than choice; but, admitting 
this premiss, we consider that the 
opposite interpretation, resting on 
Barry's own authority, was not only 
in strict keeping with his temper and 
avowed notions, but in fact ; and it is 
a fact worth adverting to; the same 
mental ailment is common, uniform in 
its results, and never fails to lead to 
the same precise conduct, to the ut- 
most extent that circumstances permit. 
The hypochondriac temper, when it 
leads to that result which is always to 
be feared from it, and terminates in 
that monomaniat suspicion, which was 
Vor. XX.—No. 118. 





growing through poor Barry's life, 
will always consistently follow out the 
reasonable conclusions from its false 
and fearful premises, and adopt such 
means of self-preservation as would 
be naturally suggested by the facts, 
had they any reality. We are aware 
how many admirers of Barry, admit- 
ting the hapless infirmities of his tem- 
per and mind, seem to protest against 
uplifting the veil from these hapless 
consequences. But consequences far 
harsher than the reality, have been 
drawn by hostile pencils. He has 
been described as a quintessence of 
pride, bitterness, and malignity ; and 
we consider that much of his life is 
more kindly, as well as more truly; 
referred to disease. 

Barry was, indeed, reduced to a 
condition of poverty, which might 
well excuse the utmost privation 
The small sum which constituted his 
entire property, and was the fruit of 
his paintings for the Society of Arts, 
&c., was stolen from him, by persons 
who broke into his house at two se- 
veral times. And as his earnings, if 
any, were only in some penurious line~ 
of art, he was reduced by these mis- 
fortunes to a state of total indigence. 
But happily, a man of Barry’s known 
genius and moral character (irre- 
proachable in the more high and im- 
portant sense) could not be thrown 
by without support from some, whose 
understanding and good taste could 
appreciate the more excellent quali- 
ties of his unhappy nature. The Earl 
of Radnor, and two other gentlemen, 
of the name of Holles, came forward 
and made up the amount of his loss. 

He had planned and commenced a 
series of pictures on the progress of 
theology, which would most probably 
supply his wants in a manner more 
agreeable to the independence of -his 
temper, but unhappily he could not, 
in his poverty, command the means. 

Under those circumstances it was, 
that his deserted condition attracted 
the notice of a Scottish nobleman, 
whose patronage is mentioned honour- 
ably by many writers, but is described 
by Mr. Cunningham with a severity 
which, if not strictly just, (and we 
have no means of deciding,) is at 
least very conformable to human na- 
ture and the history of such affairs. 
This nobleman’s ambition was, to bear 
the character of a Maecenas. “ He 
spent his long life in speaking kind 
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words, writing encouraging letters, 
and dispensing patronizing looks to all 
who had visited the Vatican, or were 
found loitering about the nether re- 
gions of Parnassus.” 

The smiling patron seems to have 
looked for a large discount on his 
smiles and patronising looks, and an 
ample return for his more thrifty 

enerosity. He astonished those who 

new him best by subscribing ten 
pounds for Barry. But he drew 
on the painter's gratitude and prac- 
tised on his pride: —** He praised the 
set of proof engravings which Barry 
sent in a present to Dryburgh ; fell in 
love with others which were in Lon- 
don; longed to possess an ‘ easel pic- 
ture,’ as a memorial of friendship ; 
condescended to name the picture he 
oy affected, the interview of 

ilton with Elwood, the Quaker, and 
finally requested, in addition, a proof 
engraving from the Birth of Pan- 
dora!” 

Many friends of Barry were ready 
to take the hint thus offered; and in 
some time the subscription rose to a 
thousand pounds. A meeting of his 
friends resolved that it should be laid 
out in the purchase of an annuity. 
An annuity of one hundred and 
twenty pounds was purchased from 
Sir Robert Peel, and thus a secure 
independence was at last obtained for 
one so long and so severely tried by 
poverty. But it was now late; his 
constitution was broken, and a mortal 
disease had perhaps already obtained 
the mastery in his frame. 

No external indication, however, 
awakened the apprehension and de- 
pressed the expectation of those partial 
friends and admirers, who hoped for new 
and great achievements from his ge- 
nius, now at last happily free from the 
bonds and impediments of a galling 
penury. He was apparently unbroken 
and alert, and there was in his ap- 
pearance the promise of a long life. 
His zeal, also, promised that he would 
not fall into idleness. He had been 
slowly working out his great plan of a 
series of pictures on theology. 

But a sudden illness seized him as, 
on the evening of the sixth of Feb. 
1806, he was entering the house 
where he used to dine. We here 
extract the account left by one of his 
most intimate friends :— 

*On the evening of Thursday, 
February 6, 1806, he was seized, as he 
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entered the house where he usually 
dined, with the cold fit of a pleuritic 
fever, of so intense a degree, that all 
his faculties were suspended, and he was 
unable to articulate, or move. Some 
cordial was administered to him; and, 
on coming a little to himself, he was 
taken in a coach to the door of his own 
house, which, the keyhole being plugged 
with dirt and pebbles, as had been often 
done before by the malice, or perhaps 
the roguery of boys in the neighbour- 
hood, it was found impossible to open. 
The night being dark, and he shivering 
under the progress of his disease, his 
friends thought it advisable to drive 
away, without loss of time, to the hos- 
pitable mansion of Mr. Bonomi. By 
the kindness of that good family, a bed 
was procured in a neighbouring house, 
to which he was immediately conveyed. 
Here he desired to be left, and locked 
himself up, unfortunately, for forty 
hours, without the least medical assist- 
ance. What took place in the mean- 
time, he could give but little account of, 
as he represented himself to be deli- 
rious, and only recollected his being 
tortured with a burning pain in his side, 
and with difficulty of breathing. In 
this short time was the death-blow 
given which, by the prompt and timely 
aid of copious bleeding might have been 
averted; but, with this aid, such had 
been the re-action of the hot-fit suc- 
ceeding the rigours, and the violence of 
the inflammation on the pleura, that an 
effusion of lymph had taken place, as 
appeared afterwards upon dissection, 
In the afternoon of Saturday, February 
8, he rose and crawled forth to relate 
his complaint to the writer of this ac- 
count. He was pale, breathless, and 
tottering, as he entered the room, with 
a dull pain in his side, a cough, short 
and incessant, and a pulse quick and 
feeble. Succeeding remedies proved of 
little avail. With exacerbations and 
remissions of fever, he lingered to the 
22nd of February, when he expired.” 


His body was allowed to be removed 
to the great room of the society 
which his genius had adorned. His 
remains were deposited in the vaults 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, between the 
tombs of Wren and Reynolds. A 
plain tombstone marks the place, it is 
inscribed :— 

AP2 
THE 


GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTER, 
JAMES BARRY, 


Died 22nd February, 1906. 
AGED 65, 
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A Narrative of the Affghan War. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE AFFGHAN WAR; 


In a Series of Letters of the late Colonel Dennie, C.B., Her Majesty’s 13th Light 
Infantry Regiment, Aid-de-Camp to the Queen. 


PART II.——CONCLUSION. 


WE closed our article last month—our readers will recollect—by a description 
of the assault and capture of Ghuznee ; alluding to the occupation of Cabool, 
and the restoration of Shah Soojah to his long lost throne. We may now be 
excused for interrupting the onward and direct course of this relation, by 
giving a hasty sketch of the Affghans and their classic land, their origin and 
early history, and a brief view of those events which preceded, and from which 
in part originated, this expedition west of the Indus. 

The geographical relations of the kingdom of Cabool*—of which Affghanistan 
may be considered a province—were, at an earlier date, of much wider extent 
than at the present day. The country lying between Persia on the west, and 
Indostan on the east, and stretching northwards from the Indian Ocean to the 
confines of Tartary, including Bokhara and Budakshan, were, until compara- 
tively speaking, a modern period, comprehended within the limits of the kingdom 
of Cabool. Now, however, these boundaries are far more confined: the pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, Beloochistan, Bokhara, and Scinde, asserted, and gra- 
dually gained their independence, until the limits of the entire kingdom became 
almost coincident with those of one of its provinces, Affghanistan—a fact suffi- 
ciently indicated at the present day by the indiscriminate, or indifferent use of 
either name, Affghanistan or Cabool, to denominate territories lying within 
boundaries so nearly identical. Affghanistan may be roughly stated to include 
all the high lands of Cabool west of the Soliman range of mountains to Persia, 
and lying between 30 and 34} degrees north latitude. 

The name Affzhanistan, the origin of which is but hypothetical, is seldom or 
never employed by the natives of this country. When speaking generally, they 
call themselves Pooshtaneh: hence Patan, the name by which the Affghans are 
known throughout Indostan. 

In the government and social condition of this people, many striking pecu- 
liarities are manifest, when contrasted with the Hindoos on the one hand, and 
the Persians on the other. Their independent and warlike character, their 
nominally monarchical, but more really patriarchal government, sufficiently 
distinguish them from either of those eastern races. 

The Affghans are subdivided into numerous independent tribes, the organi- 
zation of which is intricate and complicated. The following, however, will 
serve to give a clear general idea of the manner in which their social and 
legislative combinations are formed. The union of several families, by ties 
of real or supposed consanguinity, constitutes what is called an Ooloos. This 
is governed by a Khan, who is chosen from the oldest family in the Ooloos, in 
war appearing as its leader, and in peace bearing the office of magistrate and 
representative. When several Oolooses unite, the confederacy is termed a 
Khail—a union, however, which among many tribes is obsolete. The next 
combination may be termed a TZribe, which is formed by the union of several 
Khails; and the whole is under the rule of a common sovereign, who obtains, 
and maintains his throne more by the physical strength of his tribe than absolute 
right of possession, by inheritance, or otherwise. The Khans, uniting, form 
what is called a Jeergah, which is not only a judicial but a legislative court. 
Their religion is a sect of the Mohammedan. 

The Affghans are intensely attached to their country and their clan, and take 


* To those who desire to obtain a correct idea of this and the neighbouring 
countries, the maps Nos. 75 and 80, published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, are recommended, as being cheap and excellent. 
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a pride in reciting their genealogies, counting no man a true Affghan who can- 
not trace his descent through six generations at least. 

Their character is thus summed up by Elphinstone:—* On the one hand, 
they are revengeful, avaricious, rapacious, and obstinate ; on the other, they 
are fond of liberty, faithful to their friends, kind to their dependants, hospita- 
ble, brave, hardy, frugal, laborious, and prudent ; and they are less disposed 
than the nations in their neighbourhood to falsehood, intrigue, and deceit.” 

The most powerful tribe among the Affghans, and by far the most interesting 
in every respect, is called by the name Dooranee. These people inhabit the 
western, and central portions of Affghanistan, and, until about a century ago, 
bore the name of Abdalli Affghans, when Amed Shah, the founder of the pre- 
sent dynasty, gave to them the title they now possess. This powerful tribe 
consists of nine Khails, of which the Populzye and Barukzye are alone worthy of 
note here. In the former is the Ooloos of the Suddozyes, to a family of which 
Shah Soojah belongs, and to the latter Dost Mahomed claims kindred. The 
Dooranees are not only the most powerful of the Affghan tribes, but they are 
also the most civilized,—possessing all the virtues of the inhabitants in an eminent 
degree, with far less of their vices. Herat and Candahar are their principal 
cities. 

Next in importance are the Giljhies, who border the Dooranees on the east. 
For a long time they possessed the regal power, but were engaged in constant 
struggles with the Dooranees to maintain their claim to the throne of Cabool. 
The right of monarchy was, however, finally wrested from them by Amed 
Shah, the celebrated Dooranee chief, in whose family the royal inheritance 
is now vested. Cabool, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad are the principal Giljhian 
cities. 

The tribes more easterly still are included amongst the Berdooranees, who 
inhabit the north-eastern parts of Affghanistan. The most remarkable Khails 
among them are the Eusofzyes and the Khyberees, who are notorious as being 
the worst of the Affghans. The latter possess all the hills and valleys under the 
Hindoo-Koosh, from the Suffaid-Koh to the Indus. The Khyberees are pro- 
fessional robbers and plunderers, which occupation the nature of their country 
especially favours. They levy a toll on all who may require the use of their 
defile, and were paid a large sum by Nadir Shah for the unmolested passage of 
his armies through the pass which bears their name. 

These are the most remarkable tribes in Affghanistan. There are numerous 

others, however, who are so insignificant,—at least in connexion with our pre- 
sent purpose,—that even a recital of their names would be a superfluous task. 
\ The remote origin of this people is obscure. However, it now appears to be 
satisfactorily established that Bokhara and Affghanistan were, so early as the 
eighth century before Christ, inhabited by the Medes; and that Zoroaster here 
first promulgated his religio-political doctrines, which, spreading with surprising 
rapidity, concentrated and civilized all the surrounding tribes and nations in its 
progress, until, finally establishing itself in Persia, it gave to that nation a creed 
and a monarchy.* . 

The traditions and records of the Affyhans all assert their Israelitish origin ; 
and although these accounts are mixed up with many absurd fables, and contain 
many anachronisms, yet a foundation in fact is not wanting to give support to 
the story. They maintain that they are the descendants of Saul, the king of 
Israel; and, like all Mahommedans, relate the Jewish history from Abraham 
down to the captivity; asserting that, after the captivity, part of this people 
withdrew to the mountains of Ghore—the western Hindoo Koosh—and part to 
Arabia ; and that when Mohammed appeared they became his followers. In 
this relation there are many circumstances,—not introduced here,—which, if 
permitted to have absolute weight in the matter, must decide the question of 
their Israelitish origin in the negative. Considerable allowances, however, 
must be made for the inaccuracies and absurdities which appear to be the inse- 


* Resecrches into the Politics, &c., of Ancient Nations, by A. H. L. Heeren, 
Professor of History in Gottingen. 
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parable accompaniments of tradition. The Scripture account of the captivity, 
alluded to in the Affghan records, is given in the seventeenth chapter of the 
second book of Kings, the sixth verse of which is as follows :— In the ninth 
year of Hosea, (king of Israel, B. C. 721,) the king of Assyria (Shalmanezer) 
took Samaria, (after a siege of three years,) and carried away Israel into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah and Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in 
the cities of the Medes.” Since then no definite traces of the lost tribes of Israel 
have been discovered, until we hear of the modern Affghan laying claim to their 
title and descent—a claim which, if not quite sound, rests, at least, on no slight 
foundation. 

In a history of the revolution of Persia, or rather the conquest of that country 
by the Affghans, in the year 1722, from the memoirs of Father Krusinski, pro- 
curator of the Jesuits at Ispahan, their origin is thus given :— 

“The Aghvans, (for such is the orthography of the name throughout the 
work,) who were originally of the province Szyrvan, which was anciently called 
Great Albania, and situate between the Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus, were 
formerly subdued by Tamerlane, who, in order to keep them in greater subjec- 
tion, placed them between Persia and the Indus. ’Tis said they were anciently 
Christians of the Armenian sect,* but that they turned Mohammedans from 
want of their priests and doctors, whom Tamerlane took away from them that 
they might sooner embrace that religion.”{+ This, however, appears to refer to 
a more recent period. 

From these relations it is manifest that, whatever may have been the origin 
of the Affghan nation, they must at the present day be looked upon as a mixed 
people, having among them traces perhaps of the seed of Abraham, and records 
of that favoured race ; both, however, obscured, perverted, and confused by 
amalgamation with the blood, and fables of those Gentile nations with whom 
either in war or peace they intermingled. 

It is, however, a fact, universally admitted, that the mountains of the Hindoo- 
Koosh, and Soliman range were inhabited at a very remote period by these 
people, who, like all mountain tribes, preserved that independence which was 
so frequently lost and won by their brethren of the plains. 

Little of interest is known of the history of this country until the year 330, 
B. C., when Alexander the Great, flushed with the success of his arms in 
Persia, turned the tide of his conquests to this country and India. A mere 
enumeration of the names of those provinces and towns through which he passed, 
and a reference, for more accurate information on this subject, to any biogra- 
phical record of this mighty conqueror, are all that these limits will permit. 

The first city of this country he marched towards was Artacoana, the site of 
the modern Herat. He crossed the Helmund to Candahar, which it is sup- 
posed he founded, calling it by his own name, Alexandria. He passed over the 
Hindoo-Koosh amid privations and hardships, which we may believe our unfor- 
tunate troops have so lately appreciated, and in the year 329, B. C., arrived 
in Bactria, the modern Bokhara,{ making himself master of several of its 
cities, at one of which—Bactra, the modern Balkh—in a drunken revel he 
slew his friend Cleitus. In 327, B. C., having again scaled the lofty mountains 
of the Hindoo-Koosh, he arrived at Alexandria after a hasty march, whence he set 
out on his expedition to India. He crossed the river Indus at Attock, and passed 
through the Punjab with the intention of enriching his army with the plundered 
wealth of India; but his soldiers worn out by fatigue, famine, and disease, and such 
formidable enemies appearing at every step, he was compelled to relinquish this 


* See Gibbon’s ‘* Decline and Fall,” &c., chapter Ixv., paragraph 6. 

+ To support this account, the worthy father adds the following curious re- 
mark :—* As to their name, that alone seems to justify what is said of their origin 
with respect to Albania; for as in the Arminian tongue our letter / is changed 
into gh, and our b into v, so from the word Albans is formed Aghvans.” We tear 
this derivation is somewhat far-fetched. 

Pe memory is still preserved in Bokhara, by a priest being appointed to read in 
public the deeds of Iskander the Great. 
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design, and make the Hyphasis, or Sutlege, the boundary of his eastern con- 
uests ; and, dropping down the Indus, he returned back, mortified and subdued, 
rough Gedrosia or Beloochistan, to Persia. 

The subsequent history of Affghanistan, until the establishment of Moham- 
medanism, is comparatively of little interest. During their religious wars with 
the Arabs, they lost the government of the country; but ultimately succeeded, 
after a long series of struggles, in throwing off the Ishmaelitish yoke. 

In the year 1000 the brilliant career of Mahmood of Ghuznee commenced. 
He was son of the Governor of Khorassan and Bokhara; and, for having ren- 
dered a signal service to the Caliph, his master, was rewarded with the 

vernment of Cabool. However, gaining an increase of strength and power, 
fe subdued the Persian provinces, and made Ghuznee his capital, which he 
enriched with the plunder of his annual Indian invasions; and the countries 
from Persia to the Ganges, including Bokhara, acknowledged his sway, and 

id him tribute. He died in 1030 at Ghuznee, where his tomb at the present 

ay forms a striking object, and his memory is preserved by a priest reading 
daily the Koran over the grave of the conqueror. 

In the century succeeding his death, disorder prevailed throughout the king- 
dom, until a descendant of one of the Affghan princes overthrew the Guznevide 
dynasty, dethroned the king, and reduced his city to ashes. The Affghans now 
added considerably to their empire by conquest, and in the twelfth century 
founded the Patan, or Affghan kingdom of Delhi. But while intent on ex- 
tending and strengthening their possessions east of the Indus, their own land 
became a prey to Genjhis Khan and his numerous Tartar hordes, under whom 
the Mogul dynasty was established in Affghanistan. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century the invincible Timur, or Tamer- 
lane, appeared, to whose all-powerful arms this country soon became a prey. 
He conquered Persia, made numerous excursions into India, and, seizing upon 
the Affghan kingdom of Delhi, extended his dominions even to the Ganges. 
Egypt bowed before him; and thence advancing into Europe, he pushed his 
successful arms up to the very walls of Moscow itself.* But his power, which 
was so quickly established, was not destined to be permanent ; and his death was 
soon followed by the ae tribes again assuming their independence. 

In the year 1483, in Bokhara, his descendant, the Sultan Baber, was born. So 
early as his twelfth year did his turbulent career commence; and after many 
vicissitudes, he was forced to fly into exile and concealment among the mountains 
of Tartary. He next appeared as a conqueror ; and, having advanced upon Cabool, 
took possession of that city after a short siege, and made it his capital. Here 
he recruited his armies with Affghan troops, and proceeded, like his predeces- 
sors, to the conquest of Indostan. This he effected, and, having returned to 
Cabool, occupied the last days of his life in improving the internal condition of 
his adopted country. His tomb at the present day at Cabool forms an object 
of veneration to the natives, and of attraction to the curious. , 

After his death (A.D., 1530) the Affghans again recovered their indepen- 
dence. But the Persians now assumed their short-lived possession of the coun- 
try. The two great Affghan tribes, the Dooranees (or, as they were then 
called, the Abdallees) and Giljhies, drove them from all their cities, and, in 
1722, Mahomed, a chief of the latter, advancing into Persia, seized on Ispahan, 
and, having expelled the monarch, mounted the Persian throne. His reign was 
but of short duration: he was slain by the hands of some of his own house, and 
his successor saw the termination of the Affghan rule in Persia. A child was 
born to an obscure tradesman, a serf of the exiled house of Persia, called Nadir 
Kouli, who, on arriving at man’s estate, devoted himself to the restoration of the 
monarchy. He proclaimed Tamasp, son of the deposed Persian king, as sovereign ; 
and having, in the year 1727, raised a body of five thousand men, advanced at 
their head, with the determination of driving the Affghans out of the king- 
dom. His successes were so great, that in two years few of that people remained 
in Persia, and Tamasp was restored to his paternal throne. For these services 


* See Gibbon, chapter lxy., paragraph 4, 
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his sovereign presented Nadir with four of the finest provinces of his kingdom. 
But his popularity soon enabled him to seize the Persian throne itself, and he 
was proclaimed king on the 26th February, 1736. He then directed his con- 
quests into Affghanistan, commencing with the invasion of Candahar, which he 
took, and, marching upon Delhi, conquered it also. 

But the close of the reign of Nadir Shah was marked by extreme cruelty. 
His eldest son, who had frequently distinguished himself by his bravery, was 
blinded by his father’s orders ; and, on one occasion, suspecting the fidelity of 
his Persian soldiery, he formed the diabolical design of putting them to death, 
The conspiracy, however, was discovered by some Persian officers, and his 
assassination paid the penalty of his treachery. His army was dispersed, and 
the Affghans, who formed a large portion of it, under the guidance of Amed, a 
khan of the Abdalli Affghans, and of the Suddozye family, returned to their 
native lands, Jaden with treasures plundered from their late masters. This 
man, supported by the Barnkzye chiefs, was crowned king of all the Affghans, 
and assumed the title of Dooranee,* which his tribe have since borne. He 
added the Punjab and Cashmere to his dominions, subdued Khorassan and the 
kingdom of Balkh, and succeeded in making Scinde, and Beloochistan tributary 
to the throne of Cabool. 

He died in 1773, and was succeeded by his son, Timour Shah, who, having 
reigned ingloriously for twenty years, died, leaving behind him a numerous 
progeny, of which his sons Humaioon, Zeman, Mahmood, Soojah, and Eyoob 
were the most remarkable. 

At his father’s death, the eldest son, Humaioon, Khan of Candahar, attempted 
to have himself crowned king of the Affghans. But his brother Zeman, sup- 
ported by the chiefs of the Barukzye khail, had already seized the vacant throne 
of Cabool, and, advancing at the head of a large army against his elder brother, 
routed his forces, and, having taken Humaioon prisoner, incapacitated him for 
ever wielding an eastern sceptre, by depriving him of both hiseyes. Zeman now 
feeling himself secure on the throne of Cabool, led his victorious arms into the 
adjacent kingdoms, overran the Punjab, and, in 1797, advanced at the head of 
a powerful force, for the purpose of invading the British possessions in India. 
The Indian government immediately organized an army to oppose his advance ; 
but circumstances occurring at home diverted Zeman from this project, and 
recalled him hence without having struck a single blow. His brother Mah- 
mood, Khan of Herat, had organized a conspiracy to deprive him of his here- 
ditary kingdom of Khorassan, inducing the Persian monarch to espouse his 
cause. This project, however, was unsuccessful: Zeman, rushing with his hosts 
from his meditated invasion of Indostan, overthrew all opposition, dispersed 
the combined forces of his enemies, and again returned, with increased power; 
to the Punjab. He there reduced all the rajahs into submission, and among 
them Runjeet Singh, nominating him to the governorship of Lahore, and making 
that province subject and tributary to his crown. On his return home, how- 
ever, having incurred the displeasure of the Barukzye chiefs, a conspiracy was 
formed against him for his destruction; but its timely discovery enabled him to 
seize the principal conspirators, who were all immediately beheaded. But the 
sons of one of his victims (one of whom is Dost Mahomed) were bent 
on revenging their father’s death. For this purpose, the eldest of these, 
Futteh Khan, immediately joined himself with Mahniood, Zeman’s third 
brother, and, mustering a large army, totally routed the Cabool forces 
and having taken Zeman prisoner, had him blinded, and placed in confine- 
ment; he was shortly released, and has since lived in comparative ease and 
comfort. Mahmood then mounted the throne of Cabool; but he was con- 
stantly employed in suppressing the insurrections raised by his brother Soojah, 
our late minion, which terminated in his being obliged to relinquish it in 
the latter’s favour.t But this position he was destined not long to enjoy. Mah- 


* Door-i- Doorin—“ Pearl of all pearls.” 
f It was now (1809) that Elphinstone’s embassy arrived at the court of Soojah, 
but left it without having obtained the object of the mission. 
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mood, and his vizier Futteh Khan, were again in arms, and drove Soojah from the 

kingdom ; who, in a pitched battle with Dost Mahomed, having suffered a final 

defeat, fled to the court of Runjeet Singh for protection; but, imprisoned, 

ee’ and otherwise cruelly treated, he thence escaped to Loodiana, where 
e@ since enjoyed, in peace, a pension from the Indian treasury. 

In the meantime, Mahmood, being now in comparatively peaceable possession 
of his kingdom, became a tyrant; and, jealous of the popularity of his vizier, 
and forgetful of the valuable assistance he had so frequently received at his 
hands, had him blinded, and, by the express commands of his ungrateful master, 
cruelly butchered. 

But his death was not permitted to be long unavenged. His brother Azim 
and Dost Mahomed, assisted by other Barukzye chiefs, drove him from his 
throne, (whence he fied to Herat,) and solicited Soojah to resume the sceptre. 
But his conduct being displeasing to these chiefs, the younger brother, Eyoob, 
was set up in his stead. It is manifest, however, that those who had the power 
of making and unmaking kings would not long refrain from possessing them- 
selves of the sceptre, which was then all but in their grasp. Eyoob was un- 
seated, and Azeem and his brothers seized upon and partitioned the kingdom 
among them. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of the unsettled state of the kingdom, the chiefs 
of all the tributary states were enabled to sever their connexion with the 
Cabool throne, and recover their independence. Balkh, Scinde, Beloochistan, 
and the Punjab refused any longer to acknowledge the power of the king of the 
Affghans in their territories. Runjeet Singh became by degrees more and more 
powerful, and, thirsty for conquest, seized upon the rich province of Cashmere ; 
and in a final battle with Azeem and Dost Mahomed, he having totally routed 
their Affghan forces, added this province to his already extensive dominions. 
Azeem’'s death soon followed this defeat, and the vacant throne of Cabool was 
speedily filled by his brother, Dost Mahomed Khan. Three other brothers 
seized upon Candahar. Herat alone remained in the Suddozye family, being 
governed by the fugitive, Mahmood, who, at his death, in 1829, was succeeded 
by his son Kamram. 

For more than twenty years a Barukzye ruled in Affghanistan, until those 
circumstances which are related in Colonel Dennie’s first letter occurring, 
induced the British government to espouse the cause of the exiled Soojah, 
and replace him on the throne he had so often lost and won.* 


After this long, though perhaps not unnecessary digression, we shall return 
to the position of our forces at Cabool; and we offer the following letter, 
not only on account of the fresh incidents it relates, but as it also serves 
—by a hurried recapitulation of those events recorded in our last month’s 
number—to connect the present with the former part of this narrative, and 
preserve the chain unbroken. 


* Cabool, Sept. Ist, 1839. 


equal varieties, and extremes of cold at 
* At length, after a march of ten 


night, had nought to cool our burning 


months, behold us safely arrived at this 
far-famed capital of the Affghans. We 
moved from Kurnaul early in Novem- 
ber; and this circuitous and dreadfully 
lengthened route has—thank God !—at 
last terminated. Man and beast are 
fairly worn out. We have traversed 
great part of the line of the Indus, 
upper and lower Scinde, scaled pre- 
cipitous mountains, forced desperate 
and difficult passes, crossed boundless 
wastes, howling wildernesses, endured 
the most intense heat—the thermometer 
at 140 degrees in the sun,—suffered 


tongues but brackish and filthy water, 
and that most scanty at best of times, 
and often not procurable at all. ; 
Our losses in animals and property have 
been fearful: no less than thirteen of 
my own camels have perished, or been 
carried off by the different tribes of 
marauders through whose country we 
have passed; and who, although they 
never ventured upon an open attack, yet 
hung upon our flanks, or plundered our 
baggage, and murdered our defenceless 
followers, or parties they found too 
weak to oppose them; well armed, well 


* For the information contained in the preceding pages we are indebted chiefly 
to Elphinstone and Byrnes’ works on Cabool, &c. 
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mounted, and being in considerable 
numbers, they inflicted serious mischief 
on us; harassed our weary infantry, 
and laughed at our cavalry, whose 
horses were quite unable to follow them, 
or almost to drag through their daily 
march: in fact, the greater part are 
dismounted. 

** We have now seen all of these horrid 
countries of Beloochistan, Scinde, &c.,* 
and more inhospitable soils and climates 
cannot be imagined, or more unfit for 
animal life. Incredible as it may seem, 
it is nevertheless true, that for days, 
weeks, and months we have travelled 
over an unbroken surface of sand; 
at other times of rock or stone; again 
of a long dreary line of a hundred 
miles of thorns and thistles;—not a 
town or village, not a bird or beast to 
relieve this dreadful solitude. Our 
route across these dreary plains will 
never be forgotten: they are skirted by 
chains of mountains,—the residence of 
our friends the Cossacks I before alluded 
to; and those bands of predator 
cavalry bear the same name as with 
their kindred tribes among the Rus- 
sians ;—indeed the name is common 
through the east, but whether Tartar, 
Persian, or Arabic, I have not learned.t 
One thing we have satisfied ourselves of, 
viz.—that no INVADING ARMy—be it 
Russian or Persian, or of any other nation 
—could ever take the line we have moved 
along on its road to India. It has cost 
the government no doubt a serious sum 
to purchase this information.{ 

*‘One amusing or absurd fact I can- 
not help noticing :—According to our 
maps, this journey is marked by names 
of towns and cities: they stand in 
large Roman capitals, as if they were 
not only realities, but places of great 
consequence. Vain, however, would 
prove the search to caravan or wayfarer : 
no solitary hovel marks the spot where 
a far-famed metropolis stood, or ought 
to stand. With as much truth and pro- 
priety might one take a chart of the 
ocean, and mark certain latitudes and 
longitudes with names of market towns, 
villages, &c. 
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‘“ Affehanistan differs little from its 
neighbouring countries or boundaries. 
From Shawl to Cabool is a series of 
valleys, surrounded by mountains, or 
hills, chiefly desert, and rather thinly 
peopled, or totally without inhabitants. 
Some few exceptions may be found, as 
in those of Candahar, especially Ca- 
bool. But the beauty of those favoured 
spots lies more, I believe, in the con- 
trast than in the reality: our feelings, 
rather than our judgments, transform 
what elsewhere might be but common- 
place into Paradise itself. Such it is 
that Cabool appears to me and all of 
us ; its fruits and climate are certainly 
delicious; sheets of cultivation, streams 
of water, even rivers, and, above all, 
trees and shrubs—which we have not 
seen, scarcely one of, since leaving 
India—refresh, delight, and surprise us 
too. All those fruits which are con- 
sidered peculiar to our climate are here 
larger and finer than I have ever seen; 
and musk melons, which surpass the 
world, are in abundance and profusion. 
Even pomegranates, although a tropical 
fruit, are seen in piles beside the fruits 
of Europe; and in the shops, which are 
very tastefully laid out, are disposed 
large blocks of ice and pails of snow, to 
cool the sherbets and lemonades all 
indulge in. Let me not forget that 
cherries, strawberries, and green gages 
abound, that would not be despised in 
our own dear home. The animals, also, 
are very fine—be they of whatever de- 
scription. ‘The men are striking and 
handsome; large, fine, noble features 
and limbs, and their costume exceed- 
ingly picturesque. Many of these people 
are fair as ourselves, and blue eyes and 
light hair are not unusual among them, 
and they have the same bloom on their 
cheeks as we see among our peasantry. 
. Their horses are very 
superior ; and no picture can be more 
imposing than these Affghans mounted 
and armed—as they are to the teeth— 
with costly matchlocks, spears, shields, 
pistols, and sabres. Among these 
troops, the Kuzzilbashes, & or Persian 
Royal Guard, are most distinguished : 


* We beg to recommend our readers, in order to acquire some ideas of the 
difficulties of this march, to possess themselves of ‘* Atkinson’s Sketches in Affghan- 


istan,” lately published by Graves and Gilbert, of London. 


Independently of the 


peculiar interest attached to these views, their beauty and fineness of execution, 
as works of art, alone entitle them to support. 


+ The name Cossack is derived from a Tartar word signifying ‘“ light-armed 


cavalry.” 


3 A piece of information, which, if known to our government four years ago, 
might have saved the many thousands of lives, and millions of pounds this destruc- 


tive war has cost the British. 


{{ The Kuzzilbashes are a clan, chiefly of soldiers, who were imported from 
Persia by Nadir Shah, and are of that colony of Toorks which now predominate in 
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these are called so from the black Astra- 
khan lambskin caps, with red tops or 
bags, they wear. 

“*Thave endeavoured to give you, from 
time to time, as full and accurate an 
account as possible of our proceedings ; 
but the number of our mails that have 
been robbed, and the escorts murdered, 
give me but faint hopes of these ever 
reaching their destination. We have 
been often a month without hearing 
even from the posts in our rear, and 
without a single letter or order reaching 
us from India. Nothing tends more to 
dispirit those employed on distant ser- 
vice than their communications being 
cut off. Ihave not heard now a long 
time from home. I told you 
before of my having been left behind at 
Shikarpore, in command of the second 
brigade. . . . Whence I proceeded 
to Dadur. I had only four 
companies with me, for the purpose of 
overtaking the army. I volunteered to 
escort two troops of horse artillery— 
newly raised levies of the Shahs— 
through the Bolan Pass. The difficulties 
we had to encounter were very great. 
We were ten days in the pass, and the 
heat beggars all description. The 
heights were crowned with Beloochees, 
our numbers small, and the road so 
steep, and deep with loose stones or 
shingle, that the sepoys—for I had no Bri- 
tish soldiers with me—were completely 
exhausted dragging through their guns, 
—the water brought with us being all 
exhausted, and none to be procured for 
many days. I was fourteen hours in one 
part of the defile. We suffered a great 
deal from the rocks and stones thrown 
down upon us, as well as from the heavy 
fire we were exposed to—the enemy be- 
ing under cover, while we were entirely 
exposed,—and of course lost many men 
and horses. But I brought them through 
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without the loss of a gun, or any of the 
ammunition, or leaving a single wounded 
man behind me. After getting all safe 
to Shawl or Quettah, I proceeded, with 
another convoy, over another and a 
worse pass—the Kojuk Pass ;$ and finally 
reached the army and my regiment at 
Candahar, in time to move on in com- 
mand thereof to Cabool. Arrived at 
Ghuznee, although I had resumed the 
duty of a brigadier from my seniority, I 
agreed, at the request of Brigadier Sale, 
to lead the storming party, or forlorn 
hope, consisting of two Runitred and 
fifty picked men. We blew open 
the gate at three o'clock in the morning, 
and the little band I commanded and led 
rushed in, bore down all opposition, and 
by day-break the fort, town, and citadel 
were completely ours: the killed and 
wounded on the part of the enemy 
being fifteen hundred, and nearly as 
many prisoners fell into our hands. 
We had little loss, and—thank God! 
—although, of course, I was most ex- 
posed, as being in front of all—the first 
to enter the gateway—yet was I spared 
by his goodness. The effect of this 
success has been so great, that Dost 
Mahomed, who came out with his force 
to meet us, found himself abandoned by 
his whole army, and, leaving his guns, 
&ce., onthe field, fled with a few retainers 
to Bokhara, across the Hindoo-Koosh 
mountains covered with perpetual snow. 
“The war may now be considered at 
an end, the king being once again seated 
on his throne. The 13th (with two 
sepoy corps) has been selected to 
remain here on the breaking up of the 
army on its return to India. The king 
and envoy, seeking warmth and safety 
in the plains, retire to Jellalabad, 
5 ee a ee Te The winter here 
is very severe, so that the frost and 
snow will pinch us not a little after the 





Persia. They chiefly inhabit the more western towns of Affghanistan, and gene- 
rally live apart from the rest of the inhabitants, with whom they hold little inter- 


Elphinstone describes them as being lively and ingenious, but false, 
designing, and cruel. The Kuzzilbashes form the king’s body-guard, and consti- 
tute an important division of the Affghan armies. The following anecdote strik- 
ingly exhibits one trait in their character :—After the capture of Ghuznee, Dost 
Mahomed had determined on retreating to a position on the Cabool river, and there 
giving battle to our forces. He was soon forced, however, to abandon this inten- 
tion: his Kuzzilbash guards, seeing the tide of success running against him, began 
to waver in their attachment to their brave leader. He rode into the midst of his 
treacherous troop, with the Koran in his hands, and conjured them, by its contents, 
not to desert the true faith, or break their allegiance to him. ‘‘ Since it is plain,” 
he said, ‘‘ you are resolved to seek a new master, grant me but one favour in 
requital for thirteen years’ maintenance and kindness—enable me to die with 
honour ; stand by the brother of Futteh Khan, whilst he executes one charge 
against the cavalry of those Feringee dogs: in that onset he will fall; then go, 
and make your own terms with Shah Soojah.” But, notwithstanding these so- 
licitations of the brave Dost Mahomed, his perfidious followers, almost immediately, 
deserted, and enrolled themselves in the now more promising service of his enemy, 
—See Havelock, vol. ii., p. 101. 


course. 
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intolerable heats we have been exposed 
to. I feel chiefly for the poor soldiers of 
my regiment, who are unprovided with 
the comforts which in Europe set the 
elements at defiance: the officers have 
usually great advantages over them, 
but ¢heir sufferings will be great, I fear, 
with the thermometer so extremely 
low, after recently burning under 140 
degrees in the sun. The winter, too, 
lasts very long, and already in our 
tents the water is frozen nightly half 
an inch thick. Furs of all kinds, how- 
ever, are cheap and plentiful, from 
sheepskins to sables and ermine, so we 
must manage as well as we can. But 
still the corps is the most sickly and 
insufficient in the army, and Sir John 
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Keane’s choice of us appears a mystery. 
Thank God! we have abundance to eat 
at Cabool;—we are no longer on half 
rations. Fuel is the only thing, we 
learn, that is wanting here. I hope the 
government will repay us for our losses. 
The whole army has been without wine, 
beer, or fermented liquor of any kind, 
for months. Tea and coffee are almost 
unattainable luxuries. But I have kept 
my health, and trust, for all our sakes, 
it will continue; and when this service 
is over, look forward to a life of quiet 
and happiness, in the society of all I 
love. I am getting weary of a life of 
harass and exile from all that is dear 
to me, 


We a 


After the successful assault of Ghuznee, we learn by this letter that Dost 
Mahomed had fled into Bokhara, taking the road leading to Bameean, a city, it 
is supposed, of ancient Bactria, but now insignificant. In the meantime, Captain 
Outram, with an ample force, was dispatched after the flying Dost: Being 
ignorant of the road and passes to this town, Hajee Khan, a Kakur chief, who 
was formerly governor of Bameean under Shah Soojah, was selected as guide, 
with a division of Affghan soldiery under his command. But, in consequence 
of the treachery of this man, and the wavering adherence of his troops, the 
pursuit, although executed with the utmost skill and perseverance over the 
lofty ranges of the Hindoo-Koosh mountains, arrived at Bameean only in time 
to learn that the Dost had fled still further north, into the Koondooz territory 
of Bokhara, and was there organizing the Usbecs to his assistance. The pursuit 


was therefore abandoned, and the force fell back upon Cabool without having 


effected its object. 

On making the military arrangements throughout the country, Sir John 
Keane took his departure, intending to proceed immediately to England. His 
homeward route lay by the road to Jellalabad and Peshawar, through the Khy- 
ber pass, which had just been forced by Brigadier Wade. It was determined 
upon that the Bombay contingent should return by the south-eastern route, 
under Major General Willshire. Western Affghanistan, with Candahar for 
its head-quarters, was to be garrisoned with forces under the command of 
General Nott, and the forces in and about Cabool were entrusted to Brigadier 
Sale. Outposts were established at the mountain stations of Bameean and 
Charekar, where it was determined that Doctor Lord, political assistant to Sir 


Alexander Burnes, British minister at Cabool, should reside. 


* Cabool, 22d December, 1899. 

° . “Let me now give you all the 
good news in my power. The troops 
are all to receive a donation of six 
months’ batta, which will compensate us 
for our losses. I have lost 
nineteen camels by death or robbery. 

I am, and have been since the 
beginning of November, commandant of 
Cabool, and further and finally a briga- 
dier,—being appointed to the fourth 
brigade, which also contains a European 
regiment. 

**On the other side—or bad news’ 
side—I have been very ill. Soon after 
getting into Cabool—the rest of the 
army having retired to the plains— 
exertions were necessary to put the 
place into a state something like daihinee. 
The extreme cold and exposure, and 


remaining in my tent rather too long, 
brought on a severe attack of fever, 
which confined me to my bed for some 
time. But enough of this 3—for I am 
now doing well again. But as this is 
the severest shock I have yet had, I do 
—as I ought—thank God from the bot- 
tom of my heart for his merey to me. 
I myself am of no account, (at least in 
my own regard, ) but to my family I feel 
my value,—therefore do all I can to 
make myself as comfortable as furs and 
fires can. Nor have I neglected my 
men: you would, were you to see us, 
never take us for British soldiers, clad 
in sheepskins. The mountains around 
are covered perpetually with snow, 
which now fills all these valleys. 

“In a day or two I hope to join our 
skaters,—a party’ of whom has just 
















































































































































































































































interrupted me, to give me an account 
of their perfect success with the skates 
made by our armourer, after a pattern 
of one of our ingenious mechanics. ‘The 
ditch round the fortress affords them a 
capital field for amusement; for it is 
frozen solid, and is also quite safe, from 
being under protection of the guards 
and sentries on the ramparts, which 
would not be the case if they went to 
any distance. 

‘** Fifteen battalions of Russians have 
by this time arrived at Khiva, and will 
reach Bokhara —fifteen or twenty 
marches from Cabool—before we on 
this side the Hindoo..Koosh can move to 
intercept them;—we being snow or 
frost-bound during the winter on this 
side the mountains, while they on the 
other side are, comparatively, in a tem- 
perate climate. But in the spring, or 
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month of March, it is expected we shall 
have our hands full, and reinforcements 
are moving from India to join us, 
through the Seikh country, the straight 
road through the Khyber Pass being at 
last opened to us. If, as it is reported, 
another column of Russians be advanc- 
ing on our left, or vid Persia, ;Herat, 
and Candahar, we shall indeed require 
some more troops, as we are very weak. 
The 13th—a regiment of between three 
and four hundred men—had lost seventy- 
five by the last quarterly returns. . 
These Russians are quite at home here, 
and among, in fact, their own country- 
men,—all the people here and round 
about being Tartars, Usbecs, Calmucs, 
&c. Think of the knaves finding out at 
last that India was a richer and greater 
empire than their own vast desert ! 
“WW. D.” 





By this last letter we have been informed of the famous Russian expedition 
into central Asia. In imitation of Lord Auckland’s manifesto of the 18th 
October, the Muscovite government issued their declaration of war against 
Khiva. It was stated in this document that the object of the intended invasion 
was, * to restore in that part of Asia the lawful influence to which Russia has a 
right,” which, with a slight alteration, might be taken as a free translation of 
a passage in that issued by the Governor-General of India little more than a 
year before. It commenced by complaining of the depredations, annoyances, 
and impediments to which the Russian merchants were exposed, and under which 
they suffered, in passing through the Khivan territories on their way to and from 
Bokhara and other Asiatic countries, and ended by announcing it as the determi- 
nation of the government of Moscow not to permit the return of this force to the 
frontiers of their empire, until an order of things conformable to the interests of 
Russia and the surrounding Asiatic states should be established. However that 
might be, the covert, but real design of the expedition was understood by all to 
be directed against our eastern possessions. The idea was rejected as absurd, 
that such an enormous host as thirty-two thousand men, besides a large park of 
artillery, &c., should be sent on so long a march for the sole purpose of chas- 
tising some refractory nomades of Toorkistan ; but all believed that another 


 Cabool, January 20th, 1840, 

**It was a great comfort to me, the 
receipt of your letter of October, for it 
told me that you had at last heard from 
me, and that my letters had safely 
reached you. Next to not hearing from 
those we love, I think nothing is more 
painful than finding they do not hear 
from us, and that they are perhaps ig- 
norant or anxious about us when there 
exists no reason for their being so: 
or worse than all, that they doubt our 
affection, and fancy us forgetful and ne- 
glectful, when we have not another 
thought or feeling but of them. ° 
. . + It is truly very provoking to 
imagine that when I sit down to address 
you, probably you will never see or 
read one word of what I indite—that 
some scoundrel of a Beloochee or Khy- 
beree will most likely intercept and 
seatter all . . . . to the winds; 


and more important design was contemplated. 


or more probably, that the rascally and 
cowardly couriers and escorts, to save 
their throats being cut, on the least 
alarm throw away, or destroy our pre- 
cious packets. I have reason to be 
thankful that, whatever mishap may 
have attended my epistles, all yours 
have come safe; and indescribably quick 
too—for your last letter was not more 
than ten weeks old ; and considering our 
increased distance, this is as wonderful, 
as itis delightful. Now that the dan- 
gers from marauders have diminished, 
another apprehension arises, and that is 
the state of the weather, and the im- 
passable and difficult nature of the roads 
and country at this season. I doubt 
that in England snow was ever so con- 
tinuous, or lasted so long, or lay so 
deep, as it does now with us, or has 
done for some days past. While I am 
writing, it continues to descend untir- 
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ingly, and scems almost to look as if it 
meant never to give over. Every object 
is covered with a mantle some feet in 
thickness, of this boundless white, and 
the mountains round look like huge 
mounds of nothing but snow. At first, 
this sight was novel, and perhaps pleas- 
ing, from dear associations; but it be- 
gins to last a little too long, and, from 
the increasing depth, we are absolutely 
prevented from moving out of our 
houses, and our communication being al- 
most entirely cut off with those around, 
the solitude becomes irksome. A month 
or two ago, or about the beginning of 
winter, on the contrary, we could be 
abroad every day, and all day; and it 
was amusing and exhilarating to see 
our poor fellows, the English soldiers, 
in their sheepskin dresses, pelting each 
other with snow balls, or sliding on the 
ice, as in their own land, while the 
officers, who had made themselves 
skates after a pattern, were enjoying 
themselves, after their fashion, wrapped 
in furs, which lords and ladies would 
have envied at home. Such extreme 
cold may seem strange to you in a lati- 
tude of only 34° N., which would de- 
note the climate of Spain, Italy, and the 
Mediterranean ; but, be it remembered, 
we are 7000 feet above the sea on this 
elevated table-land, and hence the differ- 
ence. I told you in my last 
letter that I had been ‘ill, but, thank 
God, my health is nowrestored. How- 
ever, I hope I shall never have such 
trials again to go through, unless I 
grow young with them. . . . The 
natives assert this to be an unusually 
severe winter, and superstitiously attri- 
bute the same to our presence. Our 
mortality has been considerable, I 
regret to say. The disease of liver, 
&e., which carried off so many in India, 
in consequence of the intense cold has 
been replaced here by affections of the 
chest and lungs, pneumonia espe- 
cially, and the inflammation is so great 
and invincible, that those attacked have 
all gone off ina day or two; and we 
have interred, since we entered the fort, 
twenty-seven of the 13th who died of 
this complaint. The poor private is 
exposed inevitably to much that his 
officer escapes, for guards and sentries 
are indispensable. I have contrived to 
make myself comfortable. . . . I 
assure you, with my glass windows, 
(Russian looking-glasses, with the 
quicksilver rubbed off,) chimneys and 
fire-places, and the indispensable addi- 
tion of the country brazier, you would 
not, could you see my dwelling, scoff at 
it. The floors are covered with felt, and 
the doors and windows doubly guarded 
by purdahs, or curtains of the same 
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material. Wax or any kind of candles” 
we had none of at first, but we have 
now contrived to make tallow moulds, 
and capital they are. I wish you had 
seen our roast beef, plum-pudding, and 
mince pies on Christmas day, and you 
would not have pitied our roughing it 
at all. Within the last week or two, 
also, some English supplies have reached 
us, and we opened a small quantity of 
wine and brandy on New-Year's day. 
I have two regiments with me, the 13th 
and 35th N. I., with some artillery ; 
and I think if Russians or others tried 
to turn us out of our quarters, they 
would come off with bloody noses and 
cracked crowns. What their intentions 
may be for the ensuing campaign, seems 
a mystery. We learn, however, from 
authentic and different sources, that 
two strong columns are advancing— 
one by the way of Khiva and the river 
Oxus, upon Bokhara and Balkh; the 
other by Mushed, Herat, and Candahar. 
They have thus selected the two great 
roads to India on our right and left; 
that is, in military parlance, they in- 
tend to turn both our flanks, and force 
a passage to the Indus through the two 
great passes or defiles leading to that 
river, namely, the Bolan and Khyber 
passes. If their left column, which is 
opposed to our right, (or us at Cabool,) 
progress at the rate we are informed 
they are doing, they will, by the early 
part of spring, be within four hundred 
miles of a post we have in advance of 
Cabool, over the Hindoo-Koosh, (some 
half-dozen marches,) called Bameean. 
The Russians possess here an advan- 
tage over us, as on the other side of the 
mountains the country is lower, and 
consequently more open for their move- 
ments, while on this side we are tied 
by the leg, and cannot stir from frost 
and snow. The people of the country, 
also, through which they are passing, 
are their brethren, of the same tribes as 
themselves, all Tartars. The Affghans 
are mixed Tartars, chiefly of the Turko- 
manian tribes,—those who conquered 
Turkey, and have overrun at different 
times all the northern parts of Asia and 
south of Europe, and founded dynasties 
almost over the world, Persia and India 
inclusive. In this kingdom, as in those 
around, which are Usbecs and Calmues, 
the tribes are intermingled ; but a Rus- 
sian could not be distinguished from 
those who crowd the streets of Cabool. 
“This part of central Asia has been 
famed in Listeny for thousands of years 
as the great nursery of all those migra- 
tory bands which in times far back 
overran Rome, Greece, &c.,—call them 
Huns, Vandals, or Goths. Timor, 
Genjhis, Nadir, comparatively inmodern 
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times, did, as their forefathers, overrun 
all Asia and Europe, and, not many 
centuries ago advanced to Moscow. 
This is all classic ground, and interest- 
ing in sacred and profane history. 
These people are maintained to be, and 
call themselves Israelites to this day.* 
It is memorable in Grecian story as 
forming the great province of Bactria, 
and every place hereabout is noted by 
some marks of its former possessors 
and conquerors. The abundance of 
Grecian coins which are found here, 
and purchased at little cost, would asto- 
nish you. The heads and inscriptions 
upon them are most perfect and legible, 
and many mounds or tumuli (topes,t as 
they are here called) are constantly 
opened, which abound not only with 
Grecian coins, but antique gems, which 
are exquisite specimens of ancient en- 
graving,—forming such indubitable evi- 
dences of the days of Alexander the 
Great, and his generals or lieutenants, 
who after him remained kings and rulers 
of these provinces. ok A MD hw 


“Cabool, 18th February, 1840. 

‘Ten days ago I was made happy 
by the receipt of your letter by the 
November mail, and had scarcely re» 
plied to it when the one of December 
arrived in the incredibly short space of 
time of two months and a week, into 
the very centre of Asia. 

**The mercury is now literally below 
zero! We have no thermometer among 
us graduated below zero, but the quick- 
silver has been for some days in the 
bulb, we cannot, therefore, tell how 
much below zero it may be. Here am 
I, as usual, left in a fortress perfectly 
indefensible—the walls and bastions all 
tumbling down, parapets fallen, and 
the gates without strength ; and where I 
probably shall remain until the end of 
April next, when the army will come up 
from the plains of Jellalabad, the dan- 


The letter next in date bears not the usual address. 
friend in England, who occupies a high rank in the British army. 
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ger and suffering being passed. The 
casualties among the soldiers have been 
very great, and my own regiment, the 
thirteenth, have scarcely two hundred 
efficient men left. The _ thirty-fifth 
Native Infantry and some black artil- 
lery, being Indians, you may conclude 
have suffered cruelly from the cold. 
All my camels are dead! and one of my 
horses, an Arab, was frozen to death 
the other night; many of our poor camp 
followers and servants have shared, I 
regret to say, the same fate! For my- 
self, let me be just and true, I have 
comparatively endured little. I have 
fitted up two rooms in the Bala Hissar, 
constructed chimneys and large fire- 
places, and have a brazicr of char- 
coal in the middle of the house for 
my people. But the confinement is 
latterly very great from the depth of 
the snow; however, the palace being 
flat-roofed, (as all the other houses in 
this country,) and the snow being occa- 
sionally removed to prevent the weight 
crushing the building, this affords me, 
for the time, a good walk and exercise. 
Still, there is considerable harass and 
anxiety in a post of this nature, from 
the difficulty of keeping open the com- 
munication between the different guards 
and sentries, and watching over a po- 
pulation of one hundred thousand ruf- 
fians, among whom, or rather besides 
whom, there are some thousands of 
Kuzzilbashes, or Persian soldiers or 
body-guards of the king, as they were 
of Dost Mahomed before ; these fellows 
were left here—or at least their grand- 
fathers were—by the great conqueror, 
Nadir Shah, of Persia, some hundred 
years ago. The men, their horses and 
appointments are very handsome, but 
they are great rascals, like their bre- 
thren, the Janissaries of Turkey, or 
the Mamelukes of Egypt, and just as 
little to be depended on. 


«'W. H. D.” 
It was directed to a 
His letters, 


about this time, exhibit the anxiety he felt respecting the results which would 
follow the news of the capture of Ghuznee, in England, as to whether any 
acknowledgment would be made in the Gazette, of his services on that occasion, 


by promotion or otherwise. Judge, then, his mortification on the receipt of 
this official paper, to find no mention of his name, while those around him were 
distinguished with rewards, and honours of all kinds, and degrees of merit. 
Under feelings awakened by these circumstances the following letter was 
written :— 
**Cabool, 15th March, 1840. 
** Dear E—, May I venture to tax your 
patience so far, as to beg you to read the 
accompanying memorial, or letter of 


remonstrance, and if, after perusal, you 
should consider me wronged, may I 
presume on your good feeling and love 
of justice, and upon old acquaintance 





* Bin-i-Israel. 
t _ :—Cupola-shaped, nearly solid structures, of great antiquity ; the uses 
of which are now merely conjectural, 
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of my character also, to advocate my 
cause, and interest yourself in my be- 
half. Your high station and reputation 
may obtain for me the right and redress 
which merit or conduct, I lament to 
say, cannot hope for. Honours or pro- 
motion are merely johs or favours, ac- 
corded to those, whom interest or par- 
tiality names, no matter how worthless 
the objects, or destitute of pretension. 
- . «+ « I know not on what terms 
you may be with Sir John (or rather 
Lord) Keane, but whatever be your 
opinions of, or sentiments towards our 
late commander-in-chief, I feel not the 
less assured that they will have no in- 
fluence with you in a case where his 
personal feelings against me are so ma- 
nifest, and have proved so injurious. 
Is it not too hard, that because he feels 
sore at attacks made upon him in news- 
apers, that his groundless suspicions 
should thus be visited upon me ? * 

“As I have truly stated, I care not 
for these ribbons and crosses which are 
distributed thus indiscriminately, but I 
am indignant at the pains taken to in- 
sult me, by the solitary exclusion, or 
exception made against me, and dis- 
gusted by the dirty mode adopted. If 
the wonderful epithets he (Lord K.) 
attaches to the exploit of Ghuznee, 
which has given to hima barony, and 
to Lord Auckland an earldom, be not 
exaggerated, surely it is passing 
strange, as unjust, that I, who have 


had something to do in bringing it about, 


should be alone unrewarded and un- 
named! I claim, however, no merit in 
the volunteer part I enacted on the oc- 
casion. I knew, as every one did, that 
if we failed in this desperate attempt, 
we never could retrace the fifteen hun- 
dred miles of desert we had traversed. 
; ; . ; : 3 

“It is said that we get used to cruel 
treatment ; if so, I ought to be patient 
under this last infliction, for IL have 
smarted severely under frequent similar 
visitations. I commanded this regiment 
during a great part of the Burmese w ar, 
Brevet and the Bath both were given to 
the ofticers at Bhurtpore, for a quarter of 
an hour’s work: the companionship was 
all that was accorded to me, although 
the thirteenth had lost more men in 
action than the whole Bhurtpore army 
of thirty-five thousand men! . . . 


Certainly I am little indebted to the 
service. Ihave slaved for these forty 
years, and never gained a single step, 
other than by purchase, and now, as 
ever, am denied what is my due! It is 
as foul as if I had drawn a prize ina 
lottery and its payment were refused! 
I paid for my ticket ;—that is, I staked 
my life and name to win success, and I 
achieved it;—but the recompense is 
withheld, while those w ho drew blanks 
are rew arde datmycost!” .. 

‘‘ Forgive this long story about : my- 
self. Thirty years have elapsed since 
you and I were subs. and chums toge- 
ther. Yours has been a brilliant and 
fortunate career; mine marked by dis- 
appointment and misfortune. Still, I 
ever rejoice in your prosperity, and feel 
pride and pleasure in finding that your 
talents have won their deserved fruits. 

‘* How are your predictions fulfilled 
with regard to Russia! See her now, 
actually at Khiva! with a large regular 
army, and seventy-two pieces of cannon. 
Burnes, whom you know, and who is 
here with me at Cabool, gave this infor- 
mation so far back as October last, and 
renewed it incessantly, ever since; but 
none so deaf as those who won’t hear. 
I am with him daily, and see and hear 
the men he employs, and the letters 
they bring from his agents at Khiva 
and Bokhara. If three months ago 
they were at Khiva, what may prevent 
their being here in June, when the 
passes of Hindoo-Koosh are open. We 
have no force here to oppose them. 
‘Two British regiments in Affghanistan, 
(amounting together to six hundred men,) 
and some six sepoy corps, very weak, 
are scattered over the country, which 
is utterly disaffected to Shah Soojah! I 
have been here with two battalions, and 
some artillery, since October, and we 
have had a severe winter, the thermo- 
meter having sunk below zero. This, 
after the heat of a hundred and twenty- 
five degrees, which we had experienced in 
our tents during our march hither, will 
sufficiently account for the great sick- 
ness and mortality that has prevailed. 

“If Lord Auckland mean to hold 
this country, it is indispensable that he 
reinforce the division here without 
delay. Ten thousand men from Eng- 
land are absolutely necessary. It is un- 
wise and unsafe increasing the native 


* This alludes to anonymous letters, which appeared in the Indian newspapers, 
in condemnation of some of Sir J. K.’s acts, and which formed a topic for discus- 
sion in Parliament, when the subject of his pension was brought before the house. 
In a subsequent letter, Colonel Dennie again alludes to this: “ts I told you before, 
that I had nothing to do with anonymous correspondence of any kind, and onl 
wonder how, for one instant, you could suppose me mixed up with such rubbish as 
‘ Injured innocence,’ &c. nor do I know who those writers are.” 
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army—which is ‘already overgrown—at 
such a crisis ; besides, they cannot be 
counted upon against European ene- 
mies. It seems a pity, after having 
won the game, albeit by luck! most 
extraordinary luck! ! to throw down 
the cards, and give up all our stakes, 
which have been so high. But posi- 
tively this army should be strengthened 
greatly, and we enabled to occupy the 
asses, and secure Balkh, which is a 
highly fruitful country, and would 
maintain the largest Russian army !— 
Can any one in his senses doubt the in- 
tentions of these Scythians? Does the 
train of seventy-two pieces of artillery 
not speak intelligibly ? Were they in- 
tended only for the nomade tribes, or 
to be used against their tents of felt ? 
They have advanced nearer to Calcutta 
than Moscow!! and the Seikhs in our 
rear, be it never forgotten, are most 
unreal allies; prepared, as most of the 
states in India, to profit by circum- 
stances. 

** Believe me, my dear E : 

«Very truly yours, 
oa 


“ Camp, Cabool, June 24th 1840. 

. « « « Youwill see by this 
that I am still at Cabool, again in tent, 
the king, and envoy, and all the force 
having come up to this place from Jel- 
lalabad. It would be cool enough here 
in a house, but the heat is always dis- 
agreeable under canvas, and I suspect 
would be so in England, in the dog- 
days. Strange, contradictory 
reports are coming in of the Russians : 
some, that they are retiring, their 
camels, horses, &c. frozen to death, and 
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their troops dying, or dead in numbers. 
Other accounts state, that they have 
made good their advance, and are actu- 
ally in possession of Khiva. It is be- 
lieved, that we shall make a forward 
movement across the Hindoo-Koosh, 
and anticipate the Russians in the oc- 
cupation of Bokhara, as also release 
Colonel Stoddart, who, although sent 
there by our government on a friendly, 
diplomatic mission, has been cruelly 
treated, and imprisoned for the last two 
years. No doubt, the Russians are at 
the bottom of all these knaveries, in- 
sults, and injuries to us. 
OW. ae 


**Cabool, July 6th, 1840, 

° By this you will learn, 
that the Russians, after getting very 
near us, were obliged to turn back ; 
plague, pestilence and famine pursuing 
them all along their line of march, 

Pa: The country is still in a very 
unsettled state, and I do not see any 
present likelihood of our return to 
India this year; but as the climate is 
so much better, and as long as I con- 
tinue brigadier my pay is so much 
larger, I see no reason to repine. To 
have kept Cabool with so weak a gar- 
rison, through a long and severe win- 
ter, cut off from all other support, in 
the midst of a turbulent population, 
and after the passage of the Bolan 
Pass with only two hundred sepoys, 
gives me reason to hope and trust, that 
I shall yet be preserved to live and die 
among those I love, and for whom I 
undergo cheerfully and patiently every 
thing and any thing. 


“c 
. . 


oW, m. DP.” 


As Colonel Dennie’s letters for the ensuing month contain no matters of 
general or public interest, we may be excused for occupying this imaginary 
lapse of time in our narrative, by taking a hasty survey of those events which 
are interesting, either on account of their connexion with past transactions, or 
with details which shall form the subject of future letters. 

Our relations with the Punjab must first engage attention. For, as through 
the Seikh territory lay the principal route to Affghanistan, the hope of reinforce- 
ments reaching the troops there must depend altogether on the nature and strength 
of our alliance with the court of that powerful state. It may be remembered, 
that on the same day that the army broke up at Candahar, our faithful, although 

rhaps not sincere ally, Runjeet Singh, the “ Lion of the Punjab,” * breathed 
his last. His son, Kurruck Singh, who succeeded him, being a weak man, was 
quite unable to govern the kingdom, or keep in subjection the turbulent spi- 
rits by which he was surrounded ; and the heir apparent, with the powerful 
sirdars of the court—whose hatred of the English was known—reigned abso- 
lute. As a consequence of this, the greatest disorder prevailed throughout the 
Punjab ; and an open breach with the British was so far dreaded and expected 
by us, that it was deemed essential to have a large force on the confines of tht 








*Singh—Anglice, Lion. A name which Runjeet—in imitation, perhaps, of 


Amed Shah adopting Doorance as his surname—substituted for Seikh, 


th i 
appellation. e previous 
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state, and Indostan, which might awe the Seikh rulers by its presence, and 
deter them from breaking faith with the allies of their late sovereign. 

But the intelligence which reached those at Cabool, from the neighbouring 
states of Affghanistan, was not calculated to allay the anxiety felt by them for 
our relations with the Seikh kingdom. The dislike of the people to English 
interference in the affairs of their country, and the unpopularity of Shah 
Soojah, plainly showed that there was no prospect of an immediate peace. 
From Beloochistan accounts came to them of the total destruction of Lieut. 
Clarke’s and of Major Clibborn’s detachments; of the re-capture, by the 
enemy, of the stronghold of Khelat ; of the fortress of Quettah being besieged ; 
and, in fact, of the whole country being in a state of insurrection. 

But these disheartening tidings were not all which they were destined to hear, 
The proceedings of Dost Mahomed in Bokhara was, of itself, sufficient to alarm 
the garrison at Cabool. It may be remembered that this undaunted chief had fled 
into the countries north of the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains, and that we had 
deemed it necessary, in order to watch his motions there, to place posts of 
observation at different stations on the principal line of route to that territory. 
After a variety of fortunes, he succeeded in uniting himself, by marriage, with 
the chiefs of the Koondooz territory, and was rapidly organising the Usbecs, 
to a grand final struggle for the recovery of his lost kingdom. While thus 
employed, the King of Bokhara—for what purpose, or with what design, does 
not seem apparent, probably to be guided as circumstances might dictate—seized 
him and made him prisoner. After a long period of incarceration, the Dost 
succeeded in making his escape, with his son, Akbar Khan, to Khooloom, a 
state of Budakshan. His plans were there carried on with such secrecy, that 
for some time he eluded the vigilance of our political agents. Suddenly, 
however, his proceedings were unmasked ; discoveries were made that he had 
opened a communication with the chiefs at Cabool, exciting them to combine 
for the deposition of Shah Soojah. 

In consequence of all this alarming intelligence, letters had been sent to all 
the outposts, stating “ that the game being up, nothing was left but to fall back 
upon Cabool ;” and advising that all the outposts should be withdrawn, the 
forty-eighth called up from Jellalabad, and the whole force concentrated in and 
around the Balla-Hissar. In the midst of these gloomy prospects, the events 
occurred which are related in the following letter :— 


“* Syghan, (supposed date,) 2Ist Sept. 1840. that I cannot coherently convey to you 


‘This lifeless paper comes from 
another and more distant country than 
the last left, separated again by piles 
of some of the loftiest mountains in the 
world! It is from the farther side of 
the Hindoo-Koosh ;—what I have often 
looked at from the plains of Affghan- 
istan, and wondered at the daring, and 
ambition which first ventured to scale 
such fearful heights, and wade over 
such mighty mounds of everlasting 
snow. And yet they were no barriers 
to the insatiable longing for glory and 
wealth which drove Genjhis Khan and 
Tamerlane, with their countless hordes 
of Toorks, Usbecs, and nameless 
Tartar tribes across them, I confess I 
have often longed, without any of the 
aspirations of these great bad men— 
these imperial robbers and murderers— 
to see what was on the other side of those 
tremendous hills, and to look at the 
strange people that inhabit countries so 
desert and isolated. My wish has been 
accomplished, and accompanied by such 
strange success, and signal triumph, 
that my heart and soul are full—so full 
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half of what I am so anxious you 
should know, and which, I feel assured, 
will make you all so proud and happy. 
Ba rca Yes! this letter will in- 
form you that I, with a handful of men, 
have gained a great victory !—have 
fought a battle, the result of which has 
probably saved Affghanistan, and all 
the British who were in it from de- 
struction. . - But to my tale of 
war. Of late, series of misfortunes 
have visited us in every part of this 
newly-conquered country; and the 
people found we could be beaten. All 
the effects of our former success were 
done away with, and this evil was in- 
creased by the erroneous and interested 
statements of politicals, &c. and all in 
authority, that the country was subjected, 
In order to get away from this, all kept 
up the same delusions, In vain were 
the representations of military men of 
sense and integrity, that reinforcements 
were loudly called for, as we could not 
hold our own; that our strength was 
daily diminishing, and the Affghans, who 
hated the Shah, and one and all, were 
21 
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devoted to Dost Mahomed, were gain- 
ing confidence daily. ‘The government 
of India believed, or affected to believe, 
what suited them. No reinforcements 
came, and all these evils increased. 
Conspiracies, open and secret, were rife 
every where, and already great part of 
the Lingo was in a state of insur- 
rection. All this mischief was in- 
creased by our own bad rule, and the 
oppression of that weak, vain puppet 
we had set up in lieu of the prince 
and the soldier, Dost Mahomed; our 
agents about him suffered all these 
abuses, and we became identified with 
the king forced upon them. The opi- 
nions and feelings of all were against 
us. At this critical moment, the Dost 
himself escaped from Bokhara, and fled 
to a chief of the Usbecs, on our fron- 
tier, the Wallee of Khooloom, as he is 
talled, who not only gave him refuge, 
but joined in a design to reinstate him 
on his throne of Cabool, arid expel the 
intrusive king. The actual advance of 
part of these forces spread terror into 
our outposts on the north-western fron- 
tier; and the retreat from this place, 
Syghan, was attended with shocking 
disorder, the loss of arms, military 
stores, &c. &c. An Affghan corps, 
which formed part of this force, hearing 
of the approach of their ancient mas- 
tér, comported themselves as might 
have been expected ; and, between fear 


and old affection, plundered their offi- 
cers, and behaved in the most mutinous 
and shameful manner. Thus the re- 
treat was conducted until they fell back 
upon Bameean; where, hopeless to 
effect their escape to Cabool, the offi- 
cers with the few faithful men left them, 
entrenched themselves, and sent advice 
of their situation to Cabool, and I was 
sent, with one native or sepoy regiment, 
(for they had no more to spare, ) to re- 
lieve them. ‘This I effected after des- 
perate, forced marches across the 
mountains, and arrived just in time to 
disarm the corps of mutineers, a whole 
company of which had, the night before, 
deserted to the Dost with their arms. 
Two days after my arrival a force ap- 
peared in front of Bameean. The 
information of the political resident 
pronounced this to be only the advanced 
party of the enemy. I therefore (on 
the ri went out with only a third 
part of the garrison, to drive them out 
of the valley, but, when two or three 
miles from camp, found I was in front 
of an army, with the Dost and Wallee 
in person. I attacked them, totally 
routed them, and have followed them to 
this place. Their camp and every 
thing fell into our hands. As it would 
be unavailing pursuing them farther, I 
return to Bameean to-morrow. 


bad: a Sag 


Our readers must pardon us for presenting them with the following des- 
patches, which detail, better than we can, the affair of the 18th September, 
and the events subsequent to that date, in which the Brigadier was engaged. 
It may be necessary to remark, that the despatches here published are, in a 
great measure, original documents, as from some unaccountable and as yet uner- 
plained cause they were SUPPRESSED, and REFUSED PUBLICATION in the govern- 
ment gazette, although duly forwarded to head-quarters: one of these detail- 
ing the march to Bameean we are obliged to omit from want of space. The 
despatch announcing the victory, that only which was published by authority, is 
here, for obvious reasons, not given; a demi-official letter, written to Sir W. 
Cotton; after the engagement, being substituted, 


“ Bameean, 18th Sept., 1840. 


“My pean Generat—aAllow me to 
congratulate you upon our having ob- 
tained a brilliant victory over the con- 
joint army of the Dost and Wallee, and 
which was most complete and decisive. 
Last evening I received information 
from my advanced post, that bodies of 
cavalry were entering the valley from 
the great defile in our, front, about six 
miles from hence. Wishing to draw 
them well on, I rather encouraged their 
insolence; but this morning T learned 
they were attacking a friendly fort, and 
as we could not afford to let these peo- 
ple suffer, and lose the good will of 
those who had claims on our protection, 
I was forced to go and drive them off, 


prematurely as I then imagined, but as 
the result has shown, in the very nick 
of time. From the reports brought in, 
I had learned there were only some 
hundreds of the enemy in the valley, 
and therefore took with me but a third 
of the garrison, with a gun and howitzer, 
under Lieut. M‘Kenzie. I confess I 
was rather taken by surprise when, 
after driving in their advanced party, 
as it proved to be, which had pushed on 
to within two or three miles of our 
camp, to find an army in my front. It 
would have been too late to have sent 
back for reinforcements, and besides, 
would have delayed us, and checked the 
forward feeling that all were filled with: 
moreover; I was confident we were 
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enough to thrash as many more. It 
appeared that the enemy had got pos- 
session of the chain of forts before us, 
reaching to the mouth of the defile. 
They drew up and attempted to main- 
tain or make a stand at each, with the 
main body; while their wings crowned 
the heights on either side. In dislodg- 
ing them from the latter, I am sorry to 
say the Goorkhas suffered, but they did 
their work well, and have won great 
credit with all. The practice of Lieut. 
M‘Kenzie was beautiful, and his two 
pieces have earned all the grain and 
provender they consumed last winter. 
After three or four volleys, seeing our 
steady and rapid advance, they lost 
heart, and fled in a great mass to the 
gorge ofthe pass; I then let slip all our 
cavalry onthem. . é - _ They 
cut up great numbers of the Usbecs, 
which chiefly if not wholly composed the 
allied force. A great number of Hop- 
kins’s men, who deserted, were also 
killed. They were seen plainly drawn 
up as light infantry, and extended in 
front. The pursuit continued about 
four miles up the defile: they scattered 
in all directions over the hills, and not 
more than two hundred men were last 
seen with the Dost. I do not believe an 
Usbee among them will stop until he 
gets to the Oxus. The Dost is severely 
wounded in the thigh, and he had a very 
narrow escape, and I should think also 
his son Mahomet Ufzil Khan and the 
Wallee. One hundred killed and a pro- 
portionate number wounded, I am told, 
is the amount of our infliction; the 
number of the enemy, taking the mean 
of different opinions, ,was about six 
thousand. ° ° Cabool and 
Affghanistan will now be quite com- 
posed, and I trust all your troubles are 
at an end. ‘ 
‘*T have the honour to be, &e., &c. 
**W. H. Dennre. 
“To Sir W. Cotton, &c., &c.” 


** Syghan, 27th September, 1840. 

“ Srr—In contemplation of my last 
report I have the honour to state, that 
being unable to obtain any information 
that could be depended on regarding the 
routed enemy, and one the 
possibility of their endeavouring to re- 
assemble at Syghan, thirty-seven miles 
from Bameean, I judged it advisable to 
move on that place and disperse them. 
Accordingly, on the 22nd I marched 
to Akarabad, where I learned, that 
Dost Mahomed Khan, and the Wallee, 
with the remnant of their force, had 
passed that place the day of their de- 
feat, and pushed on without a halt to 
Ilyatoo, where they had left a garrison, 
and continued their flight forward. I 
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reached Ilyatoo the following afternoon, 
and found it evacuated and set fire to; 
I then also learned that the fugitives 
had not stopped at Syghan, and that 
the garrison that was left had also 
fled. 

‘* My first object on arriving here 
was the destruction of the fort, which is 
a strong place, built on an isolated and 
high rock, quite inaccessible on three 
sides, and very difficult of approach on 
that of the gate, commanding also the 
entrance of the great defile opening into 
Toorkistan. 

‘The retreat of the Usbecs was so 
precipitate on the news of our approach, 
that they left within the fort almost all 
the stores, tents, arms, &c., which had 
been abandoned by our troops when they 
fell back on Bameean. 

“The day following my arrival here 
the Wallee sent in an emissary to Dr, 
Lord, political agent, with amicable 
proposals, declaring his renunciation of 
the cause of Dost Mahomed, his ac- 
knowledgment or submission to our 
power, and his resolution to fly before 
us. As lhad no intention of, nor object 
in pursuing him beyond this, (although 
Lhad no desire to undeceive him on this 
point, ) I have halted here until Dr. Lord 
ao his negociations. 

‘** By authentic accounts, it appears 
that Dost Mahomed had entirely sepa- 
rated from the Usbecs, who had cast 
him off, and with about two hundred 
Affghan followers, were last heard of 
at Goree. The Wallee, with his own 
retainers, said to be about one thousand 
five hundred, is in the Kamrad valley, 
thirty miles from hence. 

**I have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

** (Signed) 
“ W. H. Dennte, Brigad} er. 


* To Major-Gen. Sir W. Cotton, G.C.B., 
Commanding in Affghanistan.” 


** Bameean, Ist October, 1840. 

‘“‘ Srr—My last report from Syghan, 
dated 27th ultimo, was written while 
negociations were in progress. I have 
now the satisfaction to acquaint you 
that all the terms demented of Meer 
Wallee have been acceded to by him, 
and that accordingly I marched back to 
Bameean, and arrived here yesterday 
evening. 

‘* Having accomplished all the objects 
contemplated in your instructions, I 
shall return to Cabool with the thirty- 
fifth N. I. and horse artillery, as soon as 
the convoy with provisions, clothing, 
and fuel, arrives, which I hope will not 
be delayed, as the snow has already 
fallen on the hills around. 

“Thave much gratification in com- 
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municating to you this successful ter- 
mination of the operations I had the 
good fortune of conducting. 

**I find that in my last despatch I far 
underrated the force of the enemy, Dr. 
Lord having informed me that the Us- 
bec chiefs, in their interviews, admitted 
that they had brought into the field 
between nine and ten thousand men.* 

“That five hundred infantry, with 
three hundred irregular horse, and two 
guns, should have routed such a force 
under Dost Mahomed Khan and the 
Wallee of Khooloom, leaders who have 
been hitherto regarded by them as in- 
yincible, appears to have produced the 


greatest impression, and one that I be- 
lieve will not soon be forgotten. 

‘**T have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. H. Dennte, Brigadier. 
“To Major-Gen. Sir W. Cotton, G.C.B., 
Commanding in Affghanistan. 

** P, S.—Since writing the above, the 
Wallee’s Vizier has arrived with the 
important intelligence of Dost Mahomed 
Khan having re-appeared at Hybuk, and 
again claimed refuge from Meer Khan; 
but the Usbec chiefs, after their treaty, 
refuse to receive him. From this, I in- 
fer no alternative being left him, he 
will be forced to give himself up to us.” 


The news of this brilliant victory, as might be expected, diffused universal joy 
throughout Affghanistan. Congratulations,t warm and sincere, poured in 
upon the victor from every quarter, testifying the feelings which animated the 
hearts of all at their escape from danger and disgrace; and affording the fullest 
acknowledgment, if such were wanting, that this was not only the most 
decisive and complete victory,—if we observe the number of the forces on each 
side engaged,—but also the most important that had then been gained in 
Affghanistan: thereby the sepoy earned aname for courage and steadiness which 
before this was given to him but sparingly and unwillingly ; and, finally, Dost 
Mahomed himself, hitherto considered by all the nations around as invincible, 
was beaten, wounded, and disgraced. 


But the feelings of gratification and pleasure which these acknowledgments 
of Colonel Dennie’s services awakened in his heart were not permitted to be 
unalloyed; and circumstances soon occurred again to gall and wound him. 


* “ This has been proved also by Sir Alexander Burnes, who elicited the fact 
from the Dost’s Affghan followers, when he and they came into Cabool. Thus this 
matter is no longer one of opinion, but of fact.”—Extract from letter of 2d Sept. 
1841. 

¢ Some of which are as follows. The first is official—the others, private and 
original letters :— 


“* Division orders by Major-General Sir W. Cotton, G.C.B. & K.C.H. commanding 
in Affghanistan, dated Cabool, 20th September, 1840, 

**The major-general commanding has the greatest pleasure in acquainting the 
troops that he has received accounts of a most brilliant action which ——- on 
the 18th instant, at Bameean, wherein Brigadier Dennie, with two hundred and 
seventy of the thirty-fifth N. I., two hundred and thirty of the Shah’s Goorkah bat- 
talion, two guns, in conjunction with a party of Captain Anderson’s cavalry, the 
Janbazees, and a few of Captain Connolly's escort, totally routed the combined 
forces under Dost Mahomed Khan, and the Wallee of Khooloom, wounding the 
former, and taking his tents, kettle-drums, baggage, and the only heavy gun he 
brought into the field, with a further loss to the enemy of five hundred killed, with 
a proportionate number wounded. 

** The brigadier speaks in the highest terms of the conduct of the troops, which 
shall be fully detailed to the governor-general and the commander-in-chief, when 
the official account arrives. In the meantime, the major-general begs to offer to 
Brigadier Dennie, and to the officers and men engaged, his warmest acknowledg- 
ments for the signal service of the occasion. 

‘The major-general is happy to add that this brilliant achievement has been 
accomplished with comparatively trifling loss on the part of the troops engaged. 

“« A royal salute will be fired immediately in honour of the occasion.” 

On this last-mentioned honour Colonel Dennie thus writes in a future letter :— 

** Royal salutes, you must know, are fired only for battles of first-rate conse- 
quence and distinction. The same was repeated at Candahar, and both cities illu- 
minated in honour of the battle of Bameean.” 

He also received the marked thanks of the government of India, and an especial 
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For his Bameean victory he was offered the second class of the Dooranee order, 
which like the third, however, he immediately declined accepting. The plea 
put forth by Sir John Keane, for his having nominated him on a former occasion 
to the lowest grade of that order was, that Colonel Dennie, at the capture of 
Ghuznee, did not occupy the rank of brigadier, although he acted as such. Yet 
about this time a liewtenant-colonel, for the success of an action of very minor im- 
portance, when compared with the affairs of either Ghuznee or Bameean, was in- 
vested with the second class of that order. And the conviction that for his posi- 
tion at Ghuznee this was his right, and that on this, as on every occasion, an 
invidious exception was made against him, impelled him to reject, like the first, 
this last proffered honour.* 


acknowledgment, by the Court of Directors, of his skill and success on that 
occasion. 
* Cabool, 20th September, 1840. 

** My pear CotoneLt—<Accept the warm, the cordial, the heart-felt gratulations 
of a friend, and admirer of your glorious—most glorious success against Dost Ma- 
homed Khan. Ihave not seen your despatch as yet, but have read Lord's, and see 
by it the old soldier’s eye, plans, and triumphant result. Could I allow one mo- 
ment to pass without saying how much I share in the gratified feelings that must 
rise in your own heart? A victory over a man of the stamp of Dost Mahomed is no 
small honour ; and it will prove—ay, fully prove, that the man they so unjustly 
injured at Ghuznee, deserved other things ; and, forgetting all past slights and in- 
juries, did in the hour of duty gloriously maintain the name and honour of his 
country. Farewell to-day, and believe me always very sincerely yours, 


** (Signed) ALEXANDER Bornes. 
“* Brigadier Dennie, C. B.” 


(From the Governor-General of India.) 
oS c “ Calcutta, Oct. llth, 1840. 
“My pear Srr—The account of the decisive action which was fought under 


your command at Bameean reached us yesterday ; and I had but time very hastily 
to acknowledge to Sir William Macnaughten, and Sir Willoughby Cotton, the re- 
ceipt of this most welcome news. I would to-day address a few lines of congratula- 
tion to you, and assure you of the warm and unmixed satisfaction with which this 
intelligence has been received. There is but one feeling (and I share most heartily 
in it) upon the admirable gallantry with which the officers and troops of your de- 
tachment have fought, and upon the noble manner in which they were led and 
directed. Theimportance of the results of this achievement adds to its brillianey ; 
and I cannot deny myself the pleasure of conveying to you at once my own personal 
sense of it. Iam, too, the more anxious of doing this, as your official report of the 
action has not yet reached us, and some days may yet elapse before the government 
will be able to communicate its acknowledgments to you. 
“Tam, most faithfully, &c., 
** (Signed) AUCKLAND. 
“ Brigadier Dennie, C, B.” 


(From the Governor of Bombay.) 
“ Candakka, 23d Oct., 1840, 

“*My pear Sir ALEXANDER—Most heartily do I congratulate you on Briga- 
dier Dennie’s important victory—important, as showing the Affghans and Seikhs 
what our gallant sepoys can do. The effect of the Dost’s signal defeat will be tre- 
mendous everywhere, and I have no doubt that you will follow it up. I confess 
from what I had heard before, that I was anxious about our situation at Cabool, 
but now I consider it all right again. I think that Brigadier Dennie’s decision and 
good judgment on this occasion are beyond all praise, and that he merits another 
wreath of laurels to his brow. Your letter mentioning the event has but just reached 
me. I hope it may make the Seikhs pause. 

** (Signed) J. R. Carnac. 


** Sir Alexander Burnes,” 


” * The following comparison we hope will not be deemed invidious. The gallant 
officer, part of whose career we take the liberty of selecting for our purpose, cer- 
tainly deserved all the laurels which he earned during these campaigns. But why 
rewards were lavished on him, and all, Colonel Dennie being alone excepted, is 
more than we can answer, Like him, he started on this war a lieutenant-colonel 
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* Cabool, Ist Nov. 1840. 

** You will see by the above that I 
have got back in safety to the capital of 
Affghanistan, and head quarters of the 
army, after having crossed the great 
mountains of the Hindoo-coosh, and 
traversed its difficult and terrific passes 
—passes that one must behold, for the 
mind of man cannot conceive such 
things, nor can we overcome our wonder 
how the foot of man could first dare to 
pass them. But they presented the 
only road, and from Becket day to 
our own no other was known; and 
Grecian, Turk, Mogul, Persian, in turns 
sealed their lofty summits, and forced 
their way through their eternal snows. 
The modern European discovered the 
ecean-route round the Cape, and the 
English profiting by the ure of 
the Portuguese, Kees founded a mighty 
empire in the far east; its merchants 
surpassing former princes and sultans 
in power and revenue. Reversing the 
former order of history and events, 
they have turned the tide of conquest 
backward from India, and, crossing the 
great barrier of the Indus and of Tar- 
tary have pushed their arms into Toor- 
kistan, and led the Hindoo victorious 
into Central Asia. The hitherto con- 

uered of the conquered have now, under 
British commanders—become the con- 
querors of conquerors.” 


“Thave just got back in time, as the 
asses are all closed in October ;—a 
ittle later and we must all have pe- 


rished.* You will learn by the papers 
that the Dost, after escaping from us in 
the north, fled with a few followers into 
Kohistan, a part of the country joining 
Cabool. General Sale was sent out there 
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with a considerable force of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, but met with a 
most unfortunate check before one of 
the forts of the valley called Joolgah. 
A great number of the thirteenth, after 
behaving most bravely, were killed 
and wounded, and the attack was re- 
pulsed. This is the first time the regi- 
ment I so long commanded ever had a 
check, and I feel it sorely on their ac- 
count and Sale’s.” 
“ Cabool, Dec, Ist, 1840. 

‘* The first thing that I shall tell you 
is, that Dost Mahomed Khan, the re- 
doubtable, has given himself up; so that 
there is now a likelihood of affairs in 
this part of the world settling down into 
comparative order ;—for this country 
never was, nor ever will be as composed 
and orderly as India, until the character 
of the inhabitants be utterly changed ; 
they being, without exaggeration, the 
most brutalized, sanguinary, and savage 
vagabonds on the face of this earth, 
Nevertheless, you may not expect that 
we shall be knocked about as much as 
heretofore, nor exposed to the same 
hardships. The manner of his giving 
himself up was chivalrous and romantic 
enough. Major-General Sale had for 
some weeks been carrying on a desultory 
kind of warfare in Kohistan, whither, 
after the Dost’s defeat at Bameean, and 
the renunciation of his cause by the 
Usbecs, consequent on the treaty made 
by us in Toorkistan, he finally made his 
appearance and joined the insurgents in 
Kohistan. A series of misfortunes at- 
tended our arms here, and on the last 
day (2d of November), after an action 
at Purwan-Durrah, in which the second 
regiment of cavalry ran away, and 
several officers were killed ¢ and wound- 


and a C.B.; and were both soon nominated to a brigade." After the taking of Ghuznee 
this officer was invested with the second class of the Dooranee order, Colonel Dennie, 
although on that occasion occupying a more hazardous post, nothing, in consequence 
of his rejection of the third class. As soon as the news of this exploit arrived 
in England, the former was nominated to the distinction of K. C. B. and the brevet- 
rank of major-general, while in the gazette no mention even was made of Colonel 
Dennie’s name. For the victory at Bameean, the latter was offered the second 
class, while for the dearly-bought termination—victory shall we call it? of the affair 
at Purwan-Durrah, at present to be noticed, the former was invested with the first 
class of the order of the Dooranee Empire. 

* “To give an idea of the intensity of the cold on these mountains,” he states, 
that, “‘on the Coii Baba, eighteen thousand feet high, a bottle of wine froze at 
night in my tent, and burst the bottle.” 

+ Among whom was Dr. Lord. Doctor Percival B. Lord was born at Mitchels- 
town in Cork, and received his education in both arts and medicine in the Dublin 
university. He obtained the appointment of assistant-surgeon in the honourable 
Company's service, where his talents being soon known and appreciated, he was 
selected as political assistant to the late Sir Alexander Burnes on his mission 
to the court of Cabool in the year 1837. He there won the friendship of Dost 
Mahomed Khan ; and his fame as a physician having spread among the courts of 
the neighbouring khans, he was requested to give his medical aid to a brother of 
one of the most powerful of the Usbec chiefs, Morad Beg, ameer of Koondooz, 
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ed in endeavouring to rally them, the 
Dost after riding sixty miles from the 
field, and arriving here with a single 
attendant only, suddenly flung himself 
from his horse, and called out to the 
enyoy, Sir William M‘Naghten, ‘ that 
he gave himself up, and claimed the 
terms offered him.’ . . . His followers 
had either fallen from him, or been 
bought over by us. He had no money, 
and the Seikhs had agreed to the passage 
of our reinforcements through their ter- 


his own success to come in with honour 
and credit to himself, and, as proved to 
be the case, on better terms.* 

‘* And now I must bid you farewell, 
for I am stillin my tent, and my fingers 
and faculties are frozen; but I] go 
into the Balla Hissar to-morrow, my 
old command at Cabool being assigned 
to me this winter again. It is thought 
we shall be relieved next year, and 
return to Indostan, now that the Dost 
is caught.” 


ritory; he took advantage therefore of 


About this time tidings had reached Cabool that our arms had retrieved their 
character throughout Affghanistan. The fortress of Khelat had once more 
changed masters, and was ours, and peace seemed to be established throughout 
the kingdom. Lastly all our fears were allayed by the satisfactory adjustment 
of the affairs of the Punjab. Both Kurruck Singh and his mutinous son were 
no more—the latter being killed by accident on returning from his father’s fu- 
neral, The government then devolved upon Shere Singh, a man of depraved 
and sensual habits, but with whom, after some months of disorder and uncer- 
tainty, the government of India was enabled to conclude a treaty of mutual 
friendship ; and the tranquillity of the Punjab was established. 

The letters up to September, 1841, contain no intelligence of public interest. 
They are expressive of the highest indignation at the way in which he had been 
passed over by the authorities. In February, he writes—* We have had an ex- 
traordinarily mild winter this year—hardly any snow, and the frost not severe. 
It was much colder than now last September, in the mountains of the Hindoo- 
koosh, and among my friends the Tartars in Toorkistan.” His letter of the 
Ist of March contains the intelligence of his having been deprived of his brigade, 
Colonel Shelton of the forty-fourth foot being appointed to the command of a 
reinforcement, which was then supposed to be near Cabool. “ This, too, was 
ordered in the midst of a Cabool winter! I was forced to vacate the dwelling 
or shelter I had at so much cost and trouble constructed in the Balla Hissar, 
and repair to the lines of my corps, where a wet mud hovel was my only abode, 
to which I owe, no doubt, great part of my present ailments.” 


During his residence there he became possessed of such important information 
that it was deemed right to forward it to government. On the organization of the 
army of the Indus he was appointed political assistant to Sir Alexander Burnes 
at the court of Cabool, in which papectsy he died. He was alike remarkable for 
the versatility as for the power of his talents; often taking the office of military 
engineer, commissary, commander of a corps, or aid-de-camp. He is known in the 
literary and medical worlds, as the author of a work on Algiers and Barbary, and 
of a popular treatise on physiology ; also as a contributor to The Foreign Quarterly 
Review, Asiatic Researches, and the medical periodicals of India. He was an 
able and indefatigable assistant to Sir Alexander Burnes, who ever spoke of 
him in terms of the highest eulogy and atfection.—From a Memoir of Dr. Lord, 
by Dr. W. C. Taylor. r 

* The following nervous extract is from a letter not bearing the usual address :— 
‘The ridiculous, or to speak seriously, the disgraceful part of the affair is, that 
all our Bengal editors have without pscoption turned this into a victory! and you 
will see ‘attack,’ ‘defeat,’ ‘ pursuit,’ and ‘surrender of Dost Mahomed,’ in large 
characters heading every leading article. To make our victory without a battle— 
to turn our disaster into a triumph and route of the enemy, is ingenious enough, 
and turning the tables upon them with a vengeance. At all events we beat them 
in lying, for as matter of fact goes, the second cavalry had it all to themselyes, no 
other corps of the army being engaged, and most unaccountable, all the rest were 
looking on at this dastardly cowardly conduct of these troops! and yet no forward 
march was made by us, nor any effort on our part to resent the insult or revenge 
the injury, nor to drive off the rebels who maintained their position in our front all 
day. adios Times. 
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His letter of the 18th May again alludes to this:— 


**I told you before how despicably and 
enquetefelty they took my brigade from 
me last January, and sent me back to my 
regiment, on the plea of ‘ Colonel Shel- 
ton’s appointment to this army, and who 
as my senior officer, must supersede me.’ 
I have only to state that up to this hour 
Colonel Shelton has never made his ap- 
pearance ; and as the troops with him 
are ordered to Peshawar, it is uncertain 
when he may join at Cabool, or at what 
time ; the only necessity for my be- 
ing thus ungenerously and unworthily 
treated, may arise. The true and sim- 
ple, as only reason that can be assigned, 

owever, consists in my having declined 
the second class Dooranee order for 
Bameean, the which I had been entitled 
to at Ghuznee. It is difficult to account 
in any other manner for such unpro- 
vehod injustice and injury, than to the 
one cause, viz:—envy and jealousy at 
my having done the four greatest, or in 
fact, the only great things that had 
been enacted during the whole war ; 
and that I was rewarded as one who 
had no claim to such good fortune, 
as being without family, interest, or 
patronage, to entitle me to any honour 
of the kind; and now you behold me 
deprived of my brigade! or the post 
which my position, rank, or seniority 
accorded me, and an officer selected 
from the provinces over my head, and 
I remanded to my corps many months 
in anticipation of his arrival. You 
behold me a solitary instance in this 
army, where scores and hundreds lite- 
rally have had rewards of promotions 
and decorations showered upon them 
for nothing !—And I who have won 


every prize, and rendered services 
which involved, had I failed, the loss 
of the army and the country, have had 
nothing but their barren thanks !— 
which, however, are proofs against 
themselves and in my favour, that I did 
earn my recompense, but that they 
were too dishonest, or dishonourable, 
to pay my dues.” 


“Cabool, 25th September, 1841. 

- « « Next, [may apprize you 
that there seems now little doubt of our 
returning—I mean the thirteenth—this 
season to India. We go again into 
camp early in October, and expect to 
start from Cabool about the middle of 
October, or before the cold becomes too 
severe, or the snow falls. As soon as we 
get down from this elevated land, which 
will be effected in a few marches, we 
shall arrive at almost the level of India, 
and the climate will be genial and mild 
all the winter, or during our progress. 
Our route back will be a different one 
from that we came, which was very 
circuitous; this, on the contrary, is 
straight, and direct through the Punjab, 
or across the Seikh country. If we be 
not detained, we may reach Ferozepore 
or our own frontier station in January. 
We must, however, make up our minds 
for one inevitable evil attending this 
return to the provinces—which is, that 
our brigades will be broken up, and 
General Sale will thereupon lose his 
present command, and fall back upon 
his regiment, which will again deprive 
me of four hundred rupees a month. 


“Wee, DD." 


At the beginning of October, the country appearing to be somewhat tranquil- 
lized, their homeward march commenced. A few desultory skirmishes, however, 
soon told their force that all was not so peaceful as the political agents had re- 
ported ; and a determined opposition by the enemy, at the Khoord Cabool Pass, 
clearly evinced that they were actuated by a more serious motive than mere depre- 
dation: the heights around were crowned by those infuriated bands, and numbers, 
screening themselves behind a breast-work in the centre of the valley directly in 
their front, showed to our brigade the work they had before them. The force con- 
sisted of her majesty’s thirteenth light infantry, and thirty-fifth native infantry, 
commanded by General Sale, besides two hundred Jezailchees, or riflemen, and 
others, which were all judiciously posted for the attack. At the commencement 
of the affair, General Sale having received a ball in the ancle, he was compelled 
to retire from the field, and resign the command into the hands of Colonel Dennie. 
He immediately pushed on his advance column with a view of dislodging the 
enemy from their breast-work in the valley, but finding they had deserted 
that position, and secured the heights, then ordered the skirmishers to 
dislodge them; and who, in the very face and fire of the enemy, 
bravely ascended the nearly perpendicular precipices on either side. This bold 
movement was crowned with complete success, and by the steady progress of the 
advance, the more distant gorge of the pass being gained, the whole valley was 
soon cleared of the enemy. By this time the skirmishers had established them- 
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selves on all the heights for the purpose of keeping the pass clear, and the 
thirteenth, according to the orders of General Sale, returned to camp at 
Bootkhak.* 

On the 23d October, the force reached Tazeen after a sharp conflict, in which 
the enemy succeeded in cutting off their ammunition and stores, which had 
been left behind at Khoord Cabool, in consequence of too great an interval 
having occurred between the rear-guard and main body. They arrived at 
Jugdulluc on the 28th without much opposition. But on their march thence 
to Gundamuc, they experienced the most hostile determination on the part 
of the enemy since their departure from Cabool. The rebels who had been 
harassing their rear, now moved off with an intention to concentrate in front 
and cut off their approach to Gundamuc. Numbers, too, secured the heights 
commanding the valley, and, having screened themselves behind the projecting 
rocks, dealt a constant and destructive fire on the little band so exposed. On 
reaching the plains, however, the enemy seemed to decline all further opposition ; 
but as soon as the more difficult country was attained, the enemy renewed their 
attack in greater numbers, and with redoubled fury. So suddenly was the on- 
set on this occasion made, that for a time our troops were thrown into confusion, 
and some baggage fell into the enemy’s hands. After much loss, however, 
thirty-one being killed and ninety-one wounded,—order was restored, and 


Gundamuc reached on the 30th October. 


* Gundamuc, 2d Nov., 1841. 

“ You must excuse this short and 
hurried letter, but a line to assure you 
that Iam safe and well, after having 
undergone a good deal of fatigue, and 
the usual accompaniments of a sol- 
dier’s life, must be consolatory. It is 
believed that we are now through most, 
if not all our difficulties, and that the 
rest of our road to Jellalabad will be as 
facile and secure as when I last wrote 
to you. I fear, however, that the cause 
of all this present trouble and harass to 
us has occasioned much anxiety to you; 
for we have reason to fear, I believe, 
that all our letters by the last mail have 
been intercepted by the knaves against 
whom we have been engaged since we 
left Cabool. This is distressing to you 
as well as to me, for I had despatched 
on that occasion four or five to Eng- 
land. ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
° All the hardest work in 
this country has fallen to my lot; and 
in the late affairs, Sale having been 
wounded at the outset, and obliged to 
travel in a dooley, or litter, you would 
suppose I might have come in for some 
share of what was going, but such was 
not my fortune. He has kept the no- 
minal command, although I the actual 
and virtual! You will have understood 
by my former letters that we expected, 
at the commencement of this cold wea- 
ther, to march from Cabool to Jellala- 
bad, at the foot of the mountains of 
Affghanistan, and from thence across 
the Punjab, in progress of our relief, 


or return to the provinces of Indostan. 
An insurrection took place among the 
tribes on our route immediately conti- 
guous to Cabool, the Giljhies ; and our 
easy and pleasant march has been 
changed into a hostile and harassing 
one. We have, however, forced all the 
passes, and are now in an open and 
friendly country. 

** We have, no doubt, had some loss, 
which I fear you will read or hear of as 
much exaggerated, and therefore do I 
write without delay to re-assure and 
comfort you; and with me to thank 
that good God who has been so 
merciful and kind to me through the 
multiplied dangers I have been so 
exposed to, as to have shielded and 
protected me through all. Should the 
present state of affairs in this country 
change the intentions of government 
with regard to the relief of the thirteenth 
this year, to induce them to detain 
them yet another season, it is my pre- 
sent determination to apply for a certi- 
ficate of leave to England, or the hills 
of India—Landour or Simlah—where I 
may be enabled to recruit my health 
and constitution, which have been some- 
what shaken or undermined by all I 
have gone through, and the thankless 
returns I have met with. Time, anda 
short time, may develop what may be 
best for my health and your interests ; 
and the one, I consider, involves the 
other, and I shall be guided accordingly. 


oW. HD.” 


Oct 13, oa Sale and Colonel Dennie’s despatches, dated ‘‘ Camp, Bootkhak, 
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The day on which the above letter was written, a tragedy of a truly awful 
character was being enacted at Cabool, spreading dismay and terror into 
the hearts of all. Prior to, and on the first of November, security and peace 
was considered by all to have been effectually established; so blinded and 
infatuated were our authorities in Cabool by this opinion, that ali private, yet 
authentic intelligence to the contrary, was considered as unfounded and 
visionary. But on the morrow—the anniversary of the surrender of Dost 
Mahomed—they were undeceived. An insurrection broke out in the city ; and 
so well concerted and organized, that the very first act of massacre began with 
Sir Alexander Burnes himself. The whole city was up, and plunder and 
pillage was rife. Our forces, part within the walls, and part in cantonments 
without, defended themselves with their accustomed gallantry in numerous 
actions with the enemy. But the calamitous loss of their commissariat and 
ammunition at the commencement of the outbreak, could not but be regarded 
as a preliminary to the final destruction of the garrison. Accounts received 
from all the neighbouring stations, showed the universality of the insurrection ; 
and the notorious Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, having soon headed 
the insurgents, inspired the Affghans with fresh fury. At last, the troops 
having suffered the extremities of hunger, (and being defeated in numerous 
conflicts with the enemy,) their ammunition being spent, treaties began to 
be discussed; which in consequence of the terms proposed by the enemy, ap- 
pear to have been at first rejected. However, on Christmas day, Sir William 
M‘Naghten, Captains Connolly, Laurence, Trevor, and M‘Kenzie, formally 
proceeded to enter into negociations with the insurgent chiefs ; but the death 
of Sir William M‘Naghten, which he met at the hands of Akbar Khan himself, 
terminated this interview. The rest were either butchered or taken prisoners. 
Major Eldred Pottinger now assumed the place of the murdered envoy, 
and a treaty was concluded, under which our troops quitted Cabool about the 
28th December. 

The force in and about this place, consisted of one troop of horse artillery, two 
squadrons of the fifth cavalry, her majesty’s forty-fourth foot, the fifth, thirty- 
seventh, and fifty-fourth N. I., besides a large body of the Shah’s force, making in 
all about 5,500 men, (besides camp followers to nearly double that number,) 
which were all, with few exceptions,* annihilated.+ 

One person alone, Dr. Brydon, then escaped this awful massacre to bear 
the sad news to the garrison at Jellalabad, 

We must now return to Gundamuc, where we last left our little force under 
its wounded commander, General Sale. The troops took their departure from 
this place on the 11th of November, under circumstances sufficiently inauspicious 
and alarming. The irregulars, which formed part of the force, deserted in 
numbers, and a rising of all the surrounding Khails showed them but too 
plainly that opposition had not ceased. Gradually as they advanced, thousands 
of the exasperated natives arose, enclosing our forces on all sides. Colonel 
Dennie commanded the rear-guard; on approaching the level country he 
commenced to manceuvre, with a view of drawing them into action in the plain, 
simulating a retreat, but still keeping his men together. The plan succeeded: 
and the insurgents pursuing (as they imagined) a fiying enemy into the open 
plain, Colonel Dennie “now directed a combined charge, which was instan- 
taneous and overpowering ; bringing their right shoulders forward, they swept 
the plain, and bore down all opposition.” The rout was complete; and no 
enemy appearing during the remainder of their march, they reached Jellalabad 
without further molestation. Immediately they commenced putting the town 
into a state of defence, but were so annoyed by the repeated assaults of 
marauders, that they were obliged to make numerous sorties to disperse them. 

On the 2nd December, the men still continued to work at the ramparts, but 


* Among these were several of the officers’ ladies who were delivered, under 
promise of protection to Akbar Khan, and who, up to the date of the latest accounts, 
still remained prisoners. 

+ At the same time two garrisons of more than 1000 men each, one at Ghuznee, 
and the other at Kohistan, met a similar fate. 
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as a destructive fire was kept up on them from some ruined forts in the neigh- 
bourhood, Colonel Dennie was directed to dislodge them, which he accomplished ; 
and having demolished most of the forts and tombs surrounding the town, 
returned within the walls. 

The next and final letter received from this officer, dated Jellalabad, 
December 5th, 1841, alludes to most of the foregoing particulars. It occupies 
a scrap of paper little more than four inches square, to admit of its being con- 
cealed ina quill, and thus conveyed in secrecy and stealth to Peshawar ; hence 
having received the form of an ordinary note, it was despatched to England. 
Reluctance to intrude upon the feelings of sanctity and veneration, with 
which the last communication of a near and dear relative is ever regarded, 
forbids us to publish this interesting document. Full of confidence and hope 
was the tone it breathed; and the welcome intelligence it communicated was, 
that in consequence of the successful issue of the affair of the 2d December, na 
enemy had dared to venture within twelve miles of the town. 

But their security was again soon endangered. Scarcely had they, by the 
most untiring exertions, and unexampled patience, succeeded in making the 
fortifications in some degree defensible, than the occurrence of a fearful earth- 
quake at once prostrated all the works they had erected, and reduced a third of 
the town to a heap of ruins ; and in the space of little more than a month, they 
were visited by a hundred shocks of this terrible phenomenon. The enemy, 
under Akbar Khan, taking advantage of the state of weakness to which, by 
these convulsions they were reduced, again invested the place, and established a 
vigorous blockade, which kept them up to the date of their release in constant, 
although successful, skirmishes with the enemy. In most of these Colonel 
Dennie commanded, conspicuous alike for his courage and judgment; and 
frequently succeeding in capturing numbers of sheep and bullocks in the very 
teeth of the enemy. 

At length, in the early part of April, a large force commanded by General 
Pollock, proceeded to the arduous work of forcing the Khyber Pass, with the 
view of relieving the garrison at Jellalabad, now in a state of siege for five long 
months. On the 5th, the spies had brought the false intelligence to General 
Sale that the attempt to force the Khyber Pass had failed, and a salute of 20 
guns, fired by Akbar Khan on the next evening, appeared to confirm the news.* 
The garrison then came to the desperate resolution of making a final sally, and, 
if successful in dislodging the enemy, to fight their way to Peshawar—a distance 
of about seventy miles! At daybreak, on the 7th of April, they issued from 
the town in three columns ; the centre consisting of 500 of the 13th Foot, under 
Colonel Dennie; and the right and left under Captain Havelock, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Monteith, respectively ; the whole consisting of about 1,200 men. 
The enemy mustered 6,000 strong, and were posted in the most advantageous 
manner. A ruined fort, within about 800 yards of the gate, which had been 
partially repaired by Akbar Khan, and which had been filled with Ghiljhee 
marksmen, was selected as the object of attack for the central column. In the 
meantime the guns were set to play, and a breach having been supposed to have 
been effected, the command was given for this column to advance. Colonel 
Dennie rode in front, and when within only five yards of the fort received a ball 
in the hip; and before he witnessed the glorious termination of his own gallant 
movement, this devoted soldier breathed his last. 

The rest of the tale may soon be told: the courage and determination of the 
besieged were attended with the most complete success; the enemy were dis- 
lodged from their positions, and at about seven o'clock, a.m., the battle was over, 
and the enemy in full retreat. Their standards and guns—four of which were 
lost by the Cabool and Gundamuc forces—falling into our possession, and their 
camp involved in one general conflagration. General Pollock having suc- 
ceeded in forcing the long dreaded pass of the Khyberees, the relief of the gar- 
rison’ followed soon after. 


* The assassination of Shah Soojah at Cabool, as it afterwards appeared, was 
the occasion of this feu-de-joie. 
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* The fall of so distinguished an officer as Colonel Dennie,” writes General 
Sale, “ will be felt as a public calamity. Lamenting it in every way, I must 
share with his country, his regiment, and his friends, in the consolation afforded 
by the reflection that he was killed most gallantly performing his duties.” 
Words which we believe convey less of hyperbole than truth, and sentiments to 
which more than one bosom willrespond. In his public character he i3 now in 
some degree known, and his merits appreciated. Asa writer inthe Bombay Times 
expressed it:— He was the very Diomede of the British army. Brave to the 
verge of rashness ; fierce, fiery, and almost romantically chivalrous. With 
the keenest sensibility of temper, and irritable impatience of injury or injustice, 
he was occasionally excited almost to madness, by practices against himself 
which would scarcely have moved a more phlegmatic spirit. His own 
warm heart harboured no rancour against any one, and he ill endured to be 
made the object of treatment, to which he himself would have scorned to become 
the party.” 

The Companionship of the Bath was almost the only reward conferred upon 
him during forty-two years of incessant, and principally active service ; and 
notwithstanding all his late repeated deeds of gallantry, the approbation of his 
superiors was merely testified by words, until a short time preceeding his fall. 
So closely indeed on the last mark of distinction awarded him followed the melan- 
choly termination of his career, and so effectually were all communications with 
the garrison intercepted, that it is scarcely probable he could have received the 
tidings: even if they arrived in time for him to know of his appointment as 
Aid-de-camp to the queen, how short a period was left him to enjoy that 
knowledge—a few days at the utmost, no more!—At the same time, too, he 
was promoted to the rank of colonel in the army ; and on Lord Ellenborough’s 
landing in India, he nominated him to the command of a brigade. Since his 
death, however, government, sensible of his merits, have done much towards 
atoning for the injuries inflicted on him during his life-time, by honouring 
his memory, in a manner at once serviceable to his friends, and creditable 
to his country. 

In conclusion, we find it necessary to say a few words concerning these 
letters. As private and confidential documents we believe them of unrivalled 
excellence ; but they must not be deemed examples of the style of Colonel 
Dennie’s more carefully indited compositions. 

If they evince a greater degree of egotism than suits the taste of general 
readers, they will please to recollect that for them they were never intended; 
and that the value of such productions, and the charm they convey to distant 
and beloved relatives, consist chiefly in the narration of deeds, however insigni- 
ficant, which engross the time and attention of the absent friend. But, making 
every allowance for this peculiarity, let us ask: do these personal memorials 
magnify Colonel Dennie’s exploits beyond their real importance ?—Let it be 
borne in mind that it is to him—who voluntarily commanded the storming 
party at Ghuznee; who gained the important victory at Bameean; who 
conducted the forces from Khoord Cabool to Gundamuc; and who, in the 
brilliant sortie from Jellalabad, on the 7th of April last, so gloriously fell ; 
we are indebted for nearly all that we have reason to be proud of in the 
military operations conducted by our armies in Affghanistan.* 


* The immediate ‘evacuation of these territories by our troops, appears to us 
to be the only measure left for the adoption of the present ministry. An 
advance would be altogether impracticable, from the difficulty of procuring 
camels—that animal being now scarce in India. Thus ends this vaunted and 
characteristic expedition of our late Whig rulers; any commentary on which 
would be superfluous, 
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LIVES AND TIMES OF THE UNITED IRISHMEN. * 


Tue “ Lives and Times of the United 
Irishmen” seems designed to serve as 
an apology for the insurrection of 
1798. The work has little attraction 
for our taste, does not approve itself 
to our rustic morals, advocates prin- 
ciples to which we are not favourable ; 
but yet we shall notice it, for the im- 
portance of its subject matter, with a 
serious attention, and, for our own 
sake, with what we are bold to call 
our accustomed and characteristic 
fairness. 

If we have not altogether mistaken 
the author’s argument, his purpose is 
to prove that the rebellion of 1798 
was a natural, if not a necessary 
result from the oppressions by which 
the Irish people were afflicted. He 
writes as if he were compiling the 
history of a conflict between two in- 
dépendent and hostile parties—one 
consisting of the legitimate govern- 
ment of the country, the other com- 
posed of conspirators; and while 
acknowledging, with a candour by no 
means unserviceable to his object, that 
the latter entertained some erroneous 
views, and were chargeable with some 
rash and intemperate proceedings, he 
spares no pains to make it appear that 
all the darker and more tragical ini- 
quities—the perfidy, the despotism, 
the cruelty—belonged, in a more 
especial manner, to the former. Such 
is the conclusion to which the author 
has been conducted, and to which he 
invites his readers. The evidence 
which has satisfied him, he recom- 
mends by assurances, that it has been 
collected at much cost and labour, and 
has been very carefully examined. 
He omits, however, a_ circumstance 
which we hold worthy of notice, 
namely, that the testimony by which 
the insurgents are defended, has been 
gathered from the professions of 
their friends or of themselves ; while 
enemies to the accused party have 
supplied the evidence by which the 
government is sought to be convicted. 
This may seem to denote a very daring 
spirit in our author, but we can safely 


* The United Irishmen: their Lives and Times. 
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affirm, that the device, far from being 
novel, is a very ordinary offort of 
ingenuity on the part of many Irish 
historians. They know their readers 
and are bold. 

Dr. Madden prefixes to his work a 
historical introduction, written, he 
informs us, by one, the most compe- 
tent of all his acquaintances, to write 
a history of Ireland. We should not 
have been sorry had this unknown 
contributor of thirty-seven pages been 
more liberal of his assistance. Had 
he written the whole work, it would 
have been, very probably, we are 
ready to acknowledge, more mischiev- 
ous; but, we are confident, it would 
have been more agreeable. It par- 
takes of the vice “of all its tribe,” 
but it is cleverly written, and written 
by one who could do better if he were 
able always to bear in mind, that a 
historian should not be the minister 
of a party. The following passage, 
in which the writer explains the en- 
mity of the house of Tudor to the 
chieftainry of Ireland, and the failure 
of efforts to effect a reformation in 
religion, contains some valuable truth, 
and expresses it well :— 


“The four first centuries after 
Strongbow’s invasion passed away 
without the conquest of Ireland being 
completed ; the wars with France and 
Scotland, the insurrections of the ba- 
rons, and the murderous wars of the 
Roses, prevented the English monarchs 
from establishing even a nominal supre- 
macy over the entire island; instead of 
the Irish princes becoming feudal vas- 
sals, the Anglo-Norman barons who 
obtained fiefs in Ireland, adopted the 
usages of the native chieftains. The 
attention of Henry VII. was forcibly 
directed to this state of things, by the 
adherence of the Anglo-Norman barons 
and the Irish princes with whom they 
had formed an alliance or connection, 
to the cause of the Plantagencts. They 
supported Lambert Simnel and Perkin 
Warbeck ; when these adventurers 
were defeated, they showed the greatest 
reluctance to swear allegiance to the 
Tudors, and Henry could not but feel 
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that his crown was insecure, so long as 
the Irish lords had the power and will 
to support any adventurer who would 
dispute his title. From that time for- 
ward it became the fixed policy of the 
Tudors to break down the overgrown 
power of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, 
and to destroy the independence of the 
native chieftains. In England, the 
Tudors were enabled to create a new 
nobility ; the progress of the reforma- 
tion was accompanied by the elevation 
of several new families to the peerage, 
and the struggle between the Pro- 
testants and Catholics in that country, 
was, for a considerable time, identical 
with the contest between the old and 
new aristocracy. In Ireland it was im- 
possible to adopt the same course of 
policy; there was not a gentry from 
which a new aristocracy could be 
formed, and the Tudors were forced to 
supply their place by grants of land to 
colonists and adventurers. The Irish 
and the Anglo-Norman barons looked 
upon these men as intruders, while the 
ruling powers regarded them with 
peculiar favour, as being the persons 
most likely to establish and promote an 
‘English interest in Ireland.’ This 
political motive must not be confounded 
with the religious movement which took 
place about the same time; it was as 
much the object of Mary as it was of 
Elizabeth, to give Irish lands to English 
settlers, in order to obtain a hold over 
Treland ; it was under Mary that the 
lands of Leix and O’Fally were for- 
feited, and the lord deputy permitted to 
grant leases of them, at such rents as 
he might deem expedient. 

*‘In the midst of this political con- 
vulsion, an attempt was made to bring 
Ireland to adopt the principles of the 
Reformation, which had been just es- 
tablished in England. There was a 
vast difference between the situation of 
the two countries, which deserves to be 
more attentively considered than it 
usually has been. It was on a papal 
grant that the English monarchs, from 
the very beginning, had rested their 
claims to the allegiance of Ireland, and 
there was consequently something like 
an abandonment of these claims when 
they called upon the Irish to renounce 
the supremacy of the pope. But not 
only had the English kings described 
the pope as the source of their power, 
they had for centuries made it a prin- 
cipal object of their policy to maintain 
the power of the episcopacy and priest- 
hood in Ireland, against the ambition or 
avarice of the Anglo-Norman barons, 
They had themselves armed the church 
with power and influence greater than 
they could overthrow. 


** After the long night of the middle 
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ages, an intellectual revival had filled 
Christendom with discussions which 
weakened the strength of ancient insti- 
tutions, and prepared men’s minds for 
the reception of new opinions. Ireland 
had not shared in the general move- 
ment; whatever may have been the 
condition of the island before the Eng- 
lish invasion, the four centuries of poli- 
tical chaos and constant war subsequent 
to that event, had rendered it one of 
the most distracted countries in Chris- 
tendom; there had been no precursors 
to make way for a religious change ; 
the Irish had never heard of Huss, or 
Wickliffe, or Luther, or Calvin. The 
only intelligible reason proposed to 
them for a change of creed, was the 
royal authority ; and they were already 
engaged in a struggle against that au- 
thority, to prevent their lands being 
parcelled out to strangers. Add to 
this, that the reformed religion was 
preached by foreigners, ignorant of the 
very language of the country, and there 
will be little difficulty in perceiving that 
the attempt, under such circumstances, 
to establish Protestantism in Ireland, 
by the conversion of the Irish, was 
utterly impossible. In fact, the project 
of converting the natives was soon 
abandoned for the more feasible plan of 
colonizing Ireland with Protestants 
from England.” 


We have little doubt that the writer 
of this passage, if he would allow his 
reasoning faculties to exert them- 
selves, and, to insure them free exer- 
cise, would cast prejudice aside, has it 
in his power to render much service 
to all who strive to understand the 
history of his country. J¢ is true 
that England exalted and confirmed 
the power of a hierocracy in Ireland, 
in order that through it she might 
secure her own. Jt ts true that, with 
a view to the same end, an English 
monarch broke down the authority 
and influence of the. Irish chieftainry, 
and thus left each clan or tribe with- 
out a head through which it might be 
governed. And it is also true, that 
by thus separating the people from 
their natural chiefs, leaving them, at 
the same time, too ignorant to govern 
themselves, he prepared them to sub- 
mit implicitly to sacerdotal authority. 
They must have leaders, and when 
England struck off leaders of one 
description, inasmuch as she did not 
and could not take from the people 
the inclination to be governed, she 
only left the authority of their aah 
without a rival. 
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It is a remarkable fact, however 
little it may have been noticed, that 
the principle on which Henry II. 
applied himself to a reformation of 
the Irish church was the same which 
authorities in later times have been 
censured for adopting. ‘The Norman 
conqueror (Fitz-Empress, as Irish 
historians soothed their pride by 
styling Henry II.) exerted himself 
that the Irish church, which he found 
independent, should be reduced into 
conformity with the Anglican, at that 
time the same with the Roman. The 
Tudor sovereign exerted himself to 
reform the Irish church, which he 
found in communion with the Roman, 
into a correspondence with the An- 
glican, which had, at that time, de- 
clared itself independent; the prin- 
ciple of change in each instance, if 
the writer of the introduction be 
correct, was the same—namely, an 
admission of the ascendancy of Eng- 
land. ‘ The only intelligible reason 
proposed to them” (the Irish, thus 
writes Dr. Madden's friend,) “ for a 
change of religion, was the royal 
authority.” This was the reason 
assigned for the catholic reformation 
of more modern times—the reason 
assigned fur the Romish reformation 
of the earlier period is the same. It 
is avowed in the eighth article of the 


Synod of Cashel, A.D. 1172 :— 


“8. That forasmuch as God hath 
universally delivered them into the go- 
vernment of the English, they should, 
in all points, rights,* and ceremonies, 
accord with the Church of England.” 


What a marvellous disregard of 
Irish history is implied in the fact, 
that the champions of Romanism can 
venture to describe it as the old reli- 
gion of Ireland!! 

The insurrections and disorders 
which devastated Ireland, previously 
to the times of the United Irishmen, 
are commented on by the writer of 
the introduction in the same spirit in 
which more recent treasons and 
excesses are noticed by Dr. Madden. 
They were the result of English 
Oppression, or they were outbursts of 
unguided popular frenzy. If an 
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insurrection is to be acknowledged— 
it was the consequence of injustice on 
the part of government, or unrighte- 
ous severity in the law. If a massacre 
must be lamented—it was to be classed 
among those “agrarian outrages” 
which accuse the victims almost as 
forcibly as their murderers. Chief 
governors like Strafford are naturally, 
we are instructed, the authors or 
promoters of rebellion :—pillage and 
massacre are the inevitable conse- 
quence of offences perpetrated by the 
state against the rights of property. 
It is among the vices of our modern 
times, that representations to this 
effect may be made with impunity 
before one class of persons, and with 
a certainty of working mischief in 
another. Such names as Strafford, 
except in condemnation of it—such 
deeds as those which characterised the 
rebellion of 1641—can hardly be 
named to ears polite. The reproach 
of the French lady, in the days of the 
empire, when some prosing pedant 
referred to a historical event in the 
Bourbon dynasty :— Ah, parlez moi 
ad’ Adam et d’ Eve”—would be, per- 
haps the lightest severity for which 
we should hold ourselves prepared, 
were we to engage in an examination 
of incidents or characters which two 
centuries have separated from us; 
and, while it is the glory of England 
to indulge in brilliant retrospects of a 
thousand years, where the light of the 
past retains its splendour unabated, 
we, in Ireland, are condemned to feel 
that the liberty to look back is inhibited 
to us almost as straitly as if we were 
parting from a city about to perish, 
and were escaping with our lives. 

All Ireland is not infected with this 
archaiophobia. On the contrary, the 
memorials on which one part of our 
population will scarcely condescend to 
look, furnish the materials for a My- 
thology of Irish grievances, in which 
the patriotism of the other part is 
mainly educated. They are taught 
to be lenient towards the atrocities of 
their countrymen, as towards the ex- 
cesses of imperfect civilization ; théy 
are taught to pronounce judgment 
upon the ministers of English rule 
according to the standard of law and 


i spelt in “‘ Campion’s History of Ireland,” p. 90. Dublin edition, A.D 
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opinion existing at the present day. 
Thus prejudices are formed which are 
seldom thoroughly eradicated, and 
which explain the anomalies so often 
found to prevail, in the association of 
social virtue and personal kindliness 
with political rancour. 

However deeply we regret the in- 
difference to our country’s history, 
which has often proved so very ser- 
viceable to our country’s enemies, and 
to which the effrontery of many a 
seditious orator may be ascribed, we 
feel that we dare not offend it. We 
will not undertake the task of cor- 
recting representations which we 
know to be unjust, because we feel 
that our strictures would be pro- 
nounced wearisome, or out of season. 
Let Strafford be, as our author de- 
scribes him, “a lord deputy chosen to 
execute an iniquitous project,” and 
not scrupling to execute it by iniqui- 
tous means—only let it be remembered 
that the parliament, on whose testi- 
mony he was condemned, had previ- 
ously offered up to him the incense of 
a panegyric too ardent and reverential 
to be addressed to man; and that the 
men who could make truth, as they 
themselves pretended, bend in obedi- 
ence to their fears, would be capable, 
also, of putting it aside, when it stood 
between them and their vengeance ;— 
only let it be remembered, that among 
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the crimes laid to the charge of this 
wronged statesman, a prominent place 
was assigned to the tyranny with which 
he opposed the practices of ploughing 
by the horses’ tails—of burning the 
straw to obtain the grain—and of tear. 
ing the wool off the bodies of living 
sheep. Let Straffurd’s acts be judged 
thus, as in connection with the circum- 
stances of the country where they were 
wrought, and let the testimony of his 
accusers, when the great man was 
fallen, be compared with that which 
they had offered to his virtue, while 
yet he wasin power. Let the terrible 
massacres and the unutterable cruel- 
ties of 1641, be set down among the 
contingencies of a jacquerie ; only let 
it at the same time be remembered 
that the lava flood of vindictive passion 
knew where it could harm most by 
sparing ; and let it be determined 
whether the frenzy of an ungoverned 
multitude in its rage could be thus 
discriminating.* 

According to the testimony of Dr. 
Madden’s friend, the Whiteboy insur- 
rection in Ireland was also a jacquerie— 
arising merely against excessive rents, 
and the illegal inclosure of commons. 
We shall make but one observation on 
this statement. It is not in unison 
with the sworn engagement by which 
the Whiteboys bound themselves to 
each other, and to their cause. In 


* «* But the first signal of revolt spread desolation over the northern counties ; 
the native Irish, who had been driven from their lands at the time of the great 
plantation, rose upon the settlers, and in spite of their more merciful leaders drove 
them from their settlements, and when they encountered any resistance, slaugh- 
tered them without mercy. ‘This massacre has been absurdly exaggerated, and 
prejudice has often induced writers to involve all the Catholics of Ireland in its 
guilt ; but in truth it was confined to the northern counties, and was directed ex- 
clusively against the English settlers on the confiscated lands. The Scotch Pres- 
byterians were not only spared, but allowed to retain the possession of their property 
until they took up arms to support the cause of the English Puritans: in fact, the 
Ulster revolt was rather a Jacquerie than a rebellion, and it was of course accom- 
panied by all the outrages and cruelties which might be expected from an infuriate 
and starving peasantry, brutalized by long oppression, and goaded by ostentatious 
insult. About twelve thousand persons were probably murdered in the first out- 
break of popular rage, before the Catholic lords and gentry could interfere, and 
give the insurrection the dignity of a civil war.” 

A citation from Rushworth may form a suitable pendant to this pleasing sketch, 
which laments the massacre of 1641 as a species of untoward accident, and cites 
the forbearance exhibited towards the Scottish settlers, among the evidences that 
there was nothing of plan in the slaughter of the English :— 

“ And that they might the more easily destroy the English, and keep the Scots 
from assisting them, they professed to spare the latter, (which they did at first,) 
pretending they should live quietly among them—not doubting but they should 
afterwards deal well enough with them alone; by which means the poor English 
were so assaulted on all sides that they could never put themselves into a posture 
of defence.”—Hist. Col. vol. i. p. 173. 
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this engagement there is not the re- 
motest reference to any agrarian ob- 
ject. To us we confess it appears to 
demand an explanation how so remark- 
able an oath has been so generally 
overlooked. It ought to have been 
more carefully studied among the evi- 
dences by which the real purpose of 
the Whiteboy insurrection was to be 
detected.* 

For our parts, although we do not 
dispute the allegation that the rural 
population, in various parts of Ireland, 
suffered much wrong—that in their 
circumstances there was much to ex- 
plain and to cause discontent, and even 
disaffection, we are, at the same time, 
thoroughly convinced that there was a 
spirit of hostility to the British crown 
and government, which shaped the 
materials of disorder, supplied by the 
passions of a neglected people, and 
organised theminto treason. We are 
thoroughly persuaded that, wherever 
there was disorder throughout the 
land, this spirit was present to take 
advantage of it; and that, in many 
places where there was no disorder, 
or even distress, it exerted itself to 
create confusion. We are persuaded 
that we discover the presence of this 
crafty and malign agent, in all the 
tumults and factious movements of 
Whiteboys, Rightboys, Hearts of Oak, 
Hearts of Steel, Peep-o’-day-boys, 
Defenders, &c., &c., from the night 
when the first Levellers took the field, 
down to. the day when the United 
Irishmen, for a time, were driven 
from it. 

The penal laws, or civil disabilities, 
affecting Roman Catholics, supply our 
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author with many topics for the exer- 
cise of eloquence, or at least invective, 
against the government, which was 
cruel or base enough to enact them. 
It would have been more “ germain to 
the matter,” in one who assumes the 
mark of a historian, to relate the cir- 
cumstances under which those oppres- 
sive laws were adopted. When Ed- 
mund Burke denounced them, in a 
well-known and often cited passage, it 
is plain that he lost sight of that stern 
code to which they bore a very miti- 
gated resemblance. The penal laws 
of England were no more than some 
portions of the French code, softened 
down into such a form as England 
could be influenced to endure. hey 
were, in fact, severities which the 
British people were constrained to 
adopt, in order to protect them against 
the more intolerable severities by which 
Protestants were persecuted in France. 
The facts of the case were briefly 
these :— 

At the accession of Queen Anne to 
the throne, it was well known that 
France regarded the son of James the 
Second as the rightful king. He had 
indeed assumed the title of James the 
Third, and was recognised by that 
title at the courts of France, Spain, 
and Rome. England was naturally 
alarmed, and was desirous of making 
such preparations at home as the pros- 
pect of foreign hostility seemed to de- 
mand. Among the securities contem- 
plated, one was to be afforded by the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, in the 
form of an oath of allegiance.t This 
security the Irish Roman Catholics 
refused to give, and their refusal was 


* The oath, with some observations upon it, may be found in our number for 
December, 1837, in ‘‘ By-ways of Irish History.” 
tT‘ On the accession of Queen Anne, it was thought that a favourable opportunity 

resented itself for binding the Roman Catholics more firmly to the government. 

he rival sovereigns were now dead; the Queen was a branch of the old family, 
and it was naturally expected that she would have issue: hence the government 
conceived a hope that a strict pledge of es je might be obtained from the 
Roman Catholics. But the pope was consulted as usual, and he, without pronounc- 
ing that the intended oath was absolutely unlawful, recommended that it should 
not be taken. He urged that it was better to leave things as they were. He 
promised, that if penalties should be enacted in consequence of their refusal, he 
would take care of his influence with the other sovereigns of Europe, and through 
their intercession with the court of England, that such penalties should not be 
enforced ; and therefore his wish was, that the oath should be rejected. Unhappily 

the Roman Catholics obeyed, and the penal laws passed. 

“On what authority do you state this transaction ?—I find it in a work of Dr. Burke, 
titular bishop of Ossory in the last century, entitled ‘ Hibernia Dominicana.’” &c. &e. 
—LEvidence of the Rev. Wm. Phelan, before the Lords’ Committee on Ireland in 
1825—Digest, vol. ii., p.282. 
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rendered the more suspicious by reports 
ofsecret and illicit meetings, of outrages 
perpetrated against Protestants, and 
of numerous instances of the plunder 
of arms, such as, under any circum- 
stances, would be productive of serious 
alarm. In this alarm a Whig puarlia- 
ment in Ireland, by the enactment of 
penal laws, endeavoured, we must ad- 
mit, to break the strength of men, of 
whose designs they had abundant rea- 
son to be apprehensive. Ata later 
period, through the exertions of a 
prelate of France, who had interested 
many Englishmen of distinction in 
favour of the Roman Catholic body, 
their primate in Ireland called an as- 
sembly of ecclesiastics, and submitted 
to them the draft of an oath, by which 
it was proposed they should certify 
loyalty to the crown.t It denied 
the pope’s supremacy in tempo- 
rals (not in spirituals), and there- 
fore it was rejected. The secular 
clergy were willing to swear the oath ; 
but the regulars, more immediately de- 
pendent on the pope, refused. Finally, 
when, about the year 1769, another 
oath was proposed, and taken by some 
Roman Catholics, ecclesiastic as well 
as lay, the papal nuncio, at Brussels, 
denounced it, objected openly to 
its condemnation of the doctrines— 
that faith should not be kept with 
heretics ; that sovereigns excommuni- 
cated might be righteously deposed or 
murdered—and declared that every 
Roman Catholic who had sworn such 
an oath, was bound to hold himself 
released from its obligation. Such 
were the circumstances under which 
the penal laws were enacted, and were 
suffered to remain on the statute book 
of England. A pretender to the Bri- 
tish throne, supported by continental 
powers—a body of men within the 
realm accused of plotting ‘against the 
crown, and while their leaders swore an 
oath of feudal obedience to a foreign 
prince—while the patronage of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Church was exercised 
by the house of Stuart, refusing to'certify 
a liberal loyalty to the sovereign—it 
was to restrain such a people, and at 
a season of such difficulty and alarm, 
the penal laws were enacted. The 
historian who bestows all his indig- 
nation upon the enacting party must 
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be either ill-informed or disingenuous, 
or both. 

It is time now that we hasten to 
that part of our author’s work which 
is occupied in the detail of circum- 
stances connected with the insurrec- 
tion of year 1798. This dreadful con- 
vulsion, he would have his readers un- 
derstand, was ascribable to the injus- 
tice and severities of an unprincipled 
government—a government which en- 
couraged Orangemen by its counte- 
nance, retained spies and informers in 
its pay, and exercised, as the means 
through which its purposes were to be 
attained, cruelties not to be forgotten 
or forgiven. The evidence by which 
charges thus grave are supplied, is of 
a kind to do little credit to the accuser. 

We shall begin with the representa- 
tion he offers of the Orange union. 


“In the analysis of the report of the 
committee on Orange institutions, in the 
Edinburgh Review of January, 1836, 
the following account is given of the 
proceedings of ‘The Peep-of-Day 
Boys;' and of their more systematic 
atrocities, in 1795, under the newly- 
adopted name of Orangemen. 

“The first Orange lodge was 
formed on the 21st September, 1795, at 
the house of a man named Sloan, in the 
obseure village of Loughgall. The 
immediate cause of those disturbances 
in the north that gave birth to Orange- 
ism, was an attempt to plant colonies 
of Protestants on the farms or tene- 
ments of Catholics, who had been 
forcibly ejected. Numbers of them 
were seen wandering about the country, 
hungry, half-naked, and _ infuriated. 
Mr. Christie, a member of the Society 
of Friends, who appears to have passed 
sixty or seventy years on ‘his property, 
as quietly as a man may in the neigh- 
bourhood of such violent neighbours, 
gives a painful account of the outrages 
then committed. He says, (5573), ‘ he 
heard sometimes of twelve or fourteen 
Catholic houses wrecked in a night, and 
some destroyed:’ (5570) ‘ That this 
commenced in the neighbourhood of 
Churchill, between Portadown and 
Dungannon, and then it extended over 
nearly all the northern counties. In 
the course of time, after the Catholics 
were, many of them, driven from the 
county, and had taken refuge in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland, I understood 
they went to Connaught. Some years 
after, when peace and quietness was 


een 


* See Campbell’s Philosophical Survey. 
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eat measure restored, some re- 
turned again, probably five or six years 
afterwards. The property which they 
left was transferred, in most instances, 
to Protestants: where they had houses 
and gardens, and small farms of land, 
it was generally handed over by the 
landlords to Protestant tenants. That 
occurred within my knowledge.’ He 
further says: ‘It continued for two or 
three years, but was not quite so bad in 
1796 and 1797 as it was earlier. After 
this wrecking, and the Catholics were 
driven out, what was called ‘ The 
Break-of-Day’ party merged into 
Orangeism ; they passed from the one 
to the other, aa the gentlemen in the 
county procured what they termed their 
Orange warrants, to enable them to 
assemble legally, as they termed it. 
The name dropped, and Orangeism 
succeeded to Break-of-Day men.” 


in a 


Our first objection to this statement 
has respect to the authority on which 
it rests its claim to be received. At 
best the strictures of The Edinburgh 
Review could be but secondary evi- 
dence—evidence not to be admitted or 
offered so long as the report which it 
professed to analyse was attainable. It 
is not creditable to Dr. Madden to 
asperse the character of the Orange 
institution without having previously 
made himself acquainted with the evi- 
dence taken before the Parliamentary 
Committee which sat in judgment upon 
it; and if he had studied their report, 
his citation from The Edinburgh Re- 
view was unpardonable. Indeed we 
are wholly incapable of imagining, on 
any supposition, an excuse for him. 
The article from which he quoted made 
no profession of having been written 
in a spirit to justify him in esteeming it 
evidence ; on the contrary, it plainly 
declared that its end and object were 
such as should cause a historian to dis- 
trust, or at least to decline, its testimony. 
The reviewer had distinctly said—* It 
may be objected that our instances of 
misconduct have been taken more from 
the Orange than the Catholic side of 
the question. Undoubtedly they have ; 
for the point at issue is not whether 
the Catholic has done wrong, but 
whether the Orangeman has done 
right ;” as if it were possible to return 
a true verdict whether the Orangemen 
were or were not right, without hav- 
ing that very knowledge which the 
reviewer withholds. This was frank 
and bold—an avowal of the kind which 
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renders a partizan respectable; but 
the writer affecting to style himself a 
historian, and capable of citing the ar- 
guments or statements of a partizan 
or advocate who thus openly avows his 
purpose, and, (without noticing the 
avowal,) introducing the declared ad- 
versary as if he were an unobjection- 
able witness, divests himself of every 
title to respect: he loses all title to 
the name of historian, which he abusés; 
and he casts away every thing that 
might prove creditable to the charac- 
ter which he really sustains, or which 
might lessen the odiousness of partizan 
defamation. 

The Edinburgh Review, “ a fine, 
gay, bold-faced villain,” confesses that 
it is at war with Orangeism, and that 
its object is to set forth arguments and 
statements against it, not such as 
might exhibit a faithful picture of the 
times, or the state of society in 
which such an institution was called 
into, and kept in, existence. _ Thus, it 
warns the reader to be upon his guard, 
and seems to say that it should no 
more be held responsible for its selec- 
tion of testimony than a barrister 
for the allegations in his brief. Dr. 
Madden can plead no such exemp- 
tion. He adduces the Edinburgh re- 
viewer in the capacity of an evidence, 
a capacity in which the reviewer de- 
clared himself incompetent to serve, 
and he selects as the witness by whom 
he was to be corroborated, Mr. James 
Christie, who testified of himself in 
such a manner as to render the cita- 
tion of his evidence discreditable to 
the partizan reviewer, and utterly dis- 
graceful to a writer who affects to be 
a historian. The evidence given by 
this witness before the select com- 
mittee on Orange lodges, had certainly 
a plausible and imposing opening— 


‘* You are a member of the Society of 
Friends? Iam. 

Where do you live? I live in the 
county of Down, at a place called Kir- 
cassock. 

You live on your own property? Yes.” 


This statement (of Mr. Christie’s 
having a property to reside on) the 
reviewer makes as good a use of as do 
the friends of that gentleman on the 
committee. The inquiry into Orange 
lodges having terminated abruptly, and 
in such a manner as protected Mr- 
Christie against testimonies less fa 
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vourable to him than his own, his 
claims to the respectability which pro- 
perty bestows, and to the credit of the 
eaceable demeanour ascribed to him 
in the review, can be judged of only by 
such acknowledgments as he felt it 
wise or nécessary to make in the 
course of his cross-examination. 


“* COMMITTEE ON ORANGE LODGES. 


**First report, page 390. Mr. James 
Christie. 

** 5721. You stated that you live in the 
county Down, and that you live on 
your own property ?—It has been my 
property since the year 1816; it was 
eft by an uncle to my father during his 
life, and it was left to me in reversion. 
About two or three years before his 
death, he handed over the property to 
me. 

5722. Were you and your father ever 

* bankrupts ?—Yes. 

5723. In what year?—In the year 
1815. - 

5724. Were you instrumental in bor- 
rowing several sums of moncy from the 
neighbours ?—I did. 

5725. Did you borrow £225 of Mr. 
Nicholson ?—I did. 

5726. One hundred pounds of Mr. 
Hayes ?—Yes. 

5727. Did you borrew £70 of Donald 
M‘Ivor ?—My father borrowed money of 
this man, which has been paid. 

5728. Sixty pounds of John M‘Cul- 
loch?—Yes: most of this money has 
been paid. 

5729. Twenty-eight pounds of David 
M‘Culloch ?—Yes ; most of this sum has 
been paid. 

5730. Sixty pounds of Savage ?— 
Yes; all has been paid, except about 
£15. 

5731.—One hundred pounds of Jonas 
Linas ?_Yes. 

5732. Two hundred and fifty pounds 
of Thomas Kelly ?—Yes. 

5733. Subsequent to that you and 
your father became bankrupts ?—Yes. 

5734. And two years after this you 
= in possession of your estate again ? 
—Yes. 

5739. Did you never hear it stated, or 
did you ever suppose that your unpopu- 
larity was occasioned, in a great mea- 
sure, in consequence of this transaction? 
—I never heard of my being unpopular 
in the country, &c., &c. 

5741. There is a statement which 
says that some of those poor people have 
not received one shilling of what they 
advanced, and consequently that you 
and your family have been subject to 
numberless insults ?—-There never was 
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an insult offered to me upon that ground, 
or to my family. 

5745. Do you remember about the 
year 1797, that there were not only 
Orangemen or Peep-o’-day boys, and 
Defenders, but a great many United 
Irishmen ?—I do, very well. 

** Was a man that fled from the battle 
of Ballynahinch, a United Irishman, 
concealed in your hay-loft for a month ? 
—ZI believe not; he was not from the 
battle of Ballynahinch. I never heard 
that a man was concealed at all, till 
two years after it happened. I under- 
stood that he was a deserter from 
Blaris, for being concerned in the 
United Irishmen’s business, and the 
first information we received of it was 
two years afterwards, that that man 
had been secreted in our hay-loft till 
some pains were taken to convey him 
out of the country, but it did not come 
to our knowledge till two years after the 
circumstance took place; they thought 
it the likeliest place that he would not be 
searched for, and we, not interfering 
in politics in any way, thought it the 
best plan to conceal him, and I under- 
stood that he was concealed, and have 
little doubt that he was; he was a sol- 
dier, and a man in the militia, and hav- 
ing told his situation to a Roman Ca- 
tholic, J understood that he brought him 
to my father’s hay-loft, and concealed 
him.’ 

**Such is the explanation vouchsafed 
by Mr. Christie of statements directly 
affecting his personal honesty, convey- 
ing an indirect imputation of political 
guilt. When it is remembered that no 
opportunity was given of advancing and 
establishing the charges against him— 
remembered also that he did not, as an 
injured man might very well be expected 
to do, call upon his accusers, and dare 
them to the proof; but, on the contrary, 
admitted that the statements against 
him were substantially true—that he 
had borrowed money under circum- 
stances, to say the least, so likely to 
make him disesteemed in his neighbour- 
hood, that his outhouses were selected by 
traitors as afjording to them secure con- 
cealment—that those who most frequented 
his house were individuals of whom trai- 
tors need not be afraid ;—when this ap- 
pears on his own showing, and those 
who summoned him to give evidence 
took care that what he would not him- 
self confess, no other should be per- 
mitted to testify against him, his evi- 
dence can do little more than show the 
nature of that case which is constrained 
to have recourse to it.” 


We shall add but one answer more, 
for the purpose of showing the amount 
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of his intellectual qualifications to give 
evidence respecting the parties and 
factions of the last century :— 


5608. Why were they called Peep-o’- 
day boys ?—I do not know, except that 
they disappeared at the break of day, 
and only appeared at night.” 


This is notoriously the reverse of 
truth. The witness who could give 
utterance to such an answer, respect- 
ing circumstances of which he spoke, 
or professed to speak, from personal 
recollection, must be held disqualified 
to bear useful testimony; and yet he 
is the witness selected by the partizan 
in the review and the historian of the 
“ Lives and Times,” to sustain charges 
in proof of which, it seems admitted 
in such a selection, they could procure 
no more creditable testimony. 

The Orange institutions, Dr. Mad- 
den intimates, extended the united Irish 
societies, and accelerated the outbreak 
of the insurrection. He does not deny ; 
indeed, it would be useless now to deny, 
that the united Irish system had the 
precedence in point of time; its orga- 
nization after some years of growth, 
having been completed in May, 1795, 
while the Orange system had its origin 
five months later, the first lodge having 
been formed in September or October 
of the same year. It served, we are 
assured, to extend “the union,” in 
consequence of being supposed to en- 
tertain a purpose of persecuting or 
even exterminating Roman Catholics. 
This may be true, but who were the ac- 
cusers? They were the men who de- 
rived advantage from the charge they 
made: the conspirators against whom 
Orangemen combined were their ac- 
cusers. Arthur O’Connor advances 
charges against them of entertaining 
principles which they abhorred, charges 
to which their characters, individually 
and collectively, gave the lie, which 
the state of Ulster, and its history for 
a space of more than forty years, have 
abundantly refuted ; and even at this 
day Dr. Madden can find no better 
voucher for the abominable calumny 


than the conspirator who first ad- 
vanced it. Of this we cannot com- 
plain; but we think the doctor was 
unjust towards the party he seems to 
panegyrize, in abstaining from all no- 
tice of the really ingenious artifices 
by which the Orangemen and yeo- 
manry were made to suffer in the 
judgment of the government and of 
the conspirators. He might have told 
of proclamations, fabricated as if the 
production of Orangemen, skilfully 
dispersed through the country, and 
having often a week’s time to do mis- 
chief before their wickedness and false- 
hood could be fully exposed: he might 
have told of yeomanry* costume adopted 
by assassins, who left an impression 
that the crimes they committed were 
the brutal excesses of what it was the 
fashion to term the Orange faction. 
Such details, apparently, would not 
suit our author’s purpose; and yet, 
had he not rejected them, he might 
have compiled a more readable book : 
whether it would have been more read, 
or more extensively purchased, is ano- 
ther matter. 

A fertile topic of complaint with Dr. 
Madden, and writers of his sort, is the 
cruelty with which government pu- 
nished the disaffected, and strove to 
extort information. Had it not been 
for these unconstitutional severities, 
the insurrection would not have broken 
out until it was better organized, that 
is to say, the severities to which go- 
vernment had recourse prevented re- 
bellion from being successful. But 
the amiable and well-affected writers 
who complain of them care not for 
such consequences; their moral sense 
is outraged at the thought that torture 
should be applied in an enlightened 
age, in a country acquainted with the 
names of justice and freedom; and 
they would, no doubt, be willing that 
government should encounter all ha- 
zards rather than save itself and the 
country by expedients at which hu- 
manity is offended! Many a page 
of indignant eloquence is directed to 
this well-worn snbject ;—the reader 
has reason to complain, only, that the 
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_ * The trial of the conspirators for the murder of Lord Carhampton afforded an 
insight into this device. It was adopted frequently in rural districts. In one part 
of the county of Tyrone it was for a time successful. Yeomanry, it was said, 
were known by their white hat-bands, but when some arrests were made, the ma- 


rauders were found to be ‘“ Defenders,” 
terfeit the hats of the yeomen, 


who had chalked their head gear to coun. 
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declamation is one-sided. A history 
of the lives and times of the United 
Irishmen is very false and dishonest 
which, in its recital of cruelties, records 
those only which were perpetrated by 
either of the contending parties. The 
truth is not to be denied, that agents 
of government did employ torture to 
obtain information, and permitted many 
cruelties in the endeavour to suppress 
rebellion; but, neither is it to be de- 
nied that the insurgent party set them 
an example in cruelty, which they only 
imitated at an humble distance. The 
very first exploits and achievements of 
the Whiteboys were attended by 
cruelties which, evil as the imagina- 
tions of the heart of man confessedly 
are, so far transcended ordinary hor- 
rors, that one might well have thought 
them suggested by some spirit that had 
witnessed worse agonies than those of 
earth. If Dr. Madden see reason to 
believe that the severities of govern- 
ment enforced a premature explosion 
of the conspiracy against the state, 
how can he fail to understand that 
severities far more terrible and un- 
sparing, previously perpetrated by in- 
surgents, must have extended largely 
the influence of the conspiracy? Ought 
not his history, therefore, have detailed 
the cruelties by which treason or dis- 
affection laboured to attain its ends, 
and ought he not have shown govern- 
ment entering late into the dreadful 
competition which was to decide 
whether the legitimate or the revo- 
lutionary authorities were to become 
more terrible to a prostrate people ? 
We are not defending either the 
traitors or the state. We have no 
hesitation in affirming that the govern- 
ment was not what it ought to be, 
which wasnot more efficient in prevent- 
ing crime, and removing the occasions 
and the causes of it; but when the 
evil had attained such a height as it 
reached in the latter times of the 
United Irishmen, we very much fear 
that had not the executive imitated the 
cruelties of the rebels, it must have 
abandoned the country to their domi- 
nation. 

Our author, with the usual policy 
of his tribe, puts forth a voucher for 
his opinions. He offers the testimony 
of the Marquis of Hastings, then Lord 
Moira, in confirmation of statements 
which he would substitute for the whole 
truth ; and, with the same poliey> he 
abstains from noticing the reply by 
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which the noble and too credulous 
lord was refuted and confounded. His 
statements were made in the English 
House of Lords, in November, 1797, 
and, notwithstanding the comments 
made upon them on that occasion, 
were repeated in the Irish parliament 
in the February of the calamitous and 
eventful year which followed. Upon 
this latter occasion they were hazarded 
in the presence of the Lord Chancellor, 
(Lord Clare,) who, in a speech charac- 
terized by all his peculiar powers, ex- 
posed the injustice and the weakness 
of his adversary’s animadversions, 
Space does not permit us to quote so 
largely as we could wish from this 
wise and powerful vindication of the 
Irish government. A passage, how- 
ever, in which the noble and learned 
lord describes succinctly and clearly 
the organization of the insurrectionary 
system, is too important to be with- 
held. 


‘* Let me now state the nature of that 
treasonable combination which has been 
formed, and which the noble lord pro- 
= to dissolve by a repeal of the test 
aws and the act of supremacy ;—a 
combination the most dangerous and 
singular which is to be found in the annals 
of the civilized world. The subordinate 
societies consist of thirty members only ; 
when their numbers exceed thirty, the 
excess is told off, and a new society is 
fotinded, with instructions to make pro- 
And in like manner, whenever 
their numbers exceed thirty, the excess 
becomes the foundation of another club; 
these societies elect delegates from each, 
who form committees of a higher order, 
which are called baronial, and have the 
management and superintendence of all 
the subordinate clubs or societies in 
each barony; the baronial committees 
in like manner elect delegates in each 
county, who, by the name of county 
committees, govern and direct the baro- 
nials. The county committees in like 
manner elect delegates, who form a 
superintending provincial committee, 
for the government and direction of the 
several county committees in each of 
the four provinces, and these provincial 
directories appoint the general execu- 
tive, whose station is in the metropolis. 
Every member of the union is bound oy 
solemn and mystic oaths, one of whic 
we know to be an oath of secrecy; 
another, never to give evidence in any 
court of justice against a brother, let 
his crime be what it may; and a third 
an oath of fidelity to the French re- 

ublic.”— Speech of Lord Clare, in the 
rish House of Lords, Feb, 19, 1798. 
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The reader will do well to compare 
this organization with the accounts of 
the Ribbon system detailed before the 
parliamentary committees in Ireland, 
1824, 1825, and also given in evi- 
dence on various trials for sedition, or 
the administration of unlawful oaths. 
He may also compare the contrivances 
by which the modern societies extend 
their organization and their power 
with Lord Clare’s description of the 
earlier, and what may perhaps be 
called the parent societies. 


‘* The resources of the union are the 
seduction of the lower orders of the 
people under the specious pretext of 
freedom and equality, and every artifice 
which cunning and profligacy can sug- 
gest has been practised to detach them 
from the established government and 
constitution. The press has been used 
with singular success as an engine of 
rebellion: sedition and treason have 
been circulated with unceasing industry, 
in newspapers and pamphlets, and hand- 
bills and speeches, and republican songs 
and political manifestos. Robbery, 
assassination, and massacre are the 
efficient powers of the union, and are 
executed with prompt and unerring 
rigour by the order of every member of 
the executive in their several depart- 
ments. ‘The communication of their 
orders is so managed as to render de- 
tection almost impossible. Each society 
has its secretary, from the general exe- 
cutive down to the lower subordinate 
clubs, the members of which are gene- 
rally used as the agents of the union in 
all acts of outrage ; and every order is 
communicated by the secretary of the 
superior committee to the secretary of 
that committee or society which is next 
in immediate subordination to it: no 
subordinate committee knows of whom 
its next superior is composed; the ac- 
credited secretary vouches the order, 
from him it is received implicitly, and 
is communicated in like manner, till it 
reaches every member of the union to 
whom it is addressed. The order is 
generally verbal, but if it be reduced to 
writing, the moment the person who is 
to receive and communicate it is fully 
instructed, the paper is destroyed. 
Here then is a complete revolution- 
ary government organized against the 
laws and established constitution; and 
let me ask the noble lord whether such 
a combination is to be met or coun- 
teracted, much less dissolved, by the 
slow and technical forms of a regular 
government; an invisible power of infi- 
nite subtlety and extent, which has no 
fixed or permanent station, which acts 
by the ungoverned fury of a desperate 


and savage race, and scatters universal 
desolation and dismay at its sovereign 
will and pleasure.-- Speech of Lord Clare, 
p- 32. 


Such were the circumstances under 
which the Irish government issued 
that proclamation which Lord Moira 
was rash enough to censure. The 
emergency which demanded it is thus 
powerfully described in a few sentences 
of the reply which he had so rashly 
provoked. 


‘* When public justice was thus sub- 
verted; when the laws were openly 
insulted and beaten down; when every 
gentleman who had courage to remain 
in his country was marked for assassi- 
nation, and had no protection under his 
own roof but from a military guard; 
when a plan was actually formed, and 
nearly ripe for execution, to disarm and 
cut off the soldiery thus dispersed in 
small bodies for the protection of indi- 
viduals ; when a fierce and savage 
foreign enemy hung upon the Irish 
coast, what alternative remained for 
the executive government, but to sur- 
render at discretion to a horde of traitor- 
ous barbarians, or to use the force en- 
trusted to it for self-defence and self- 
preservation? And what would have 
been the folly and debility of the govern- 
ment which could have hesitated to 
assert itself with vigour and decision 
at such acrisis? Lord Camden did not 
hesitate, but, as became him, issued an 
order on the 3rd of March, to disarm 
the rebels in the northern district : and, 
if he had not issued the order, 1 do not 
scruple to say that he would have be- 
trayed his trust. In giving the order, 
he is supported by an address nearly 
unanimous of both houses of parliament, 
and I might rest his justification on that 
address ; but as the noble lord hag 
roundly asserted in another place that 
the order issued by Lord Camden for 
disarming the northern rebels is given 
up to be illegal, I now meet him on the 
point, and am ready to maintain that 
the order was, not only strictly legal 
under the circumstances in which it was 
issued, but that Lord Camden, if he had 
withheld it, would have been deeply 
responsible for the mischiefs which must 
have arisen from his omission.” —Speech 
of Lord Clare, p. 38. 


With equal power every statement 
and every arguinent against the govern- 
ment was met; the circumstances of 
outrage which had provoked Lord 
Moira’s indignant sense of justice were 
faithfully detailed, and shown to be 
widely different from what he had 
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thought them; his extreme unac- 
quaintance with the subject on which 
he spoke was disclosed to him; the 
habits, and principles, and practices of 
his own trusted servants, even within 
his own house, were proved to him to 
be wicked and treasonable; and he 
was warned that the very detail of 
grievances which he had submitted to 
the house was furnished to him by 
agents in the treasonable combination 
which had called upon it the just 
severity of government. We shall 
give one or two of these explanations. 


** The noble lord has thought good on 
this night to retract the charges origi- 
nally advanced by him against the army 
of Ireland, and to declare that the ex- 
cesses and extravagances of which he 
complained were committed under the 
direct and immediate orders of the exe- 
cutive government. The particular 
instances of military outrage adduced 
by the noble lord were—‘ The destruc- 
tion of the printing-press of a news- 

aper, called the orthern Star, at 
elfast ; the story of a child in convul- 
sions, whose nurse was ordered to ex- 
tinguish her lights ; the picketing one, a 
blacksmith, and half strangling ano- 
ther.’ As to the first of these charges, 
in the terms in which it was originally 
advanced by the noble lord, an indiffe- 
rent and uninformed hearer would have 
imagined that a regiment, headed by its 
officers, had at noon-day marched, with 
drums beating and colours flying, under 
the eye of a general officer at head- 
quarters, to demolish the house and the 
rinting-press of a news-printer, who 
ad made himself obnoxious to the exe- 
cutive government. But what is the 
fact, of which the noble lord certainly 
might have been fully and distinctl 
apprized? A regiment of militia, which 
I am well informed, until it was cantoned 
at Belfast and Ballinahinch, was con- 
sidered as one of the best-behaved and 
best-disciplined regiments in the service, 
had been corrupted by traitors in both 
quarters; several of the soldiers had 
been capitally convicted by the sentence 
of a general court martial, and four of 
them had been shot, upon clear evidence 
that 7 had yielded to the seduction 
practised upon them. The regiment, 
to retrieve its character, subscribed to 
a fund for discovering and punishing 
any new attempt to seduce the soldiery, 
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and made a declaration of determined 
loyalty to their king and his govern- 
ment. A body of the soldiers, attended 
by some non-commissioned officers not 
on duty, went to the printer’s office to 
desire that this declaration of loyalty 
might be printed in his newspaper, 
offering to pay for it: he refused to 
receive their advertisement, and accom- 
panied his refusal with some taunting 
reflections on the soldiers, who did at 
the instant, goaded with the recent exe- 
cution of their companions, which they 
attributed, perhaps with some degree 
of reason, to the poison diffused by the 
Northern Star, and with the taunting 
refusal of the printer to receive the 
declaration which they would have pub- 
lished, proceed to acts of violence 
against him, and did very nearly destroy 
his types and printing-press. Colonel 
Leslie, who commanded the regiment, 
almost immediately interposed, brought 
off his men, and shut them up in 
their barrack ; however, whilst he was 
thus engaged, another party, composed 
principally of yeomanry, who were not 
in uniform, again attacked the printer’s 
house, and completed the destruction of 
his types and printing-press. Let me 
ask the noble lord whether he will ven- 
ture gravely to assert, in this assembly, 
that he believes this outrage upon mili- 
tary disipline and the municipal law to 
have been contrived and committed 
under the immediate direction of Lord 
Camden ?* and if he will venture to 
make the assertion, let me ask him, 
whether I am to understand his apology 
for General Lake, and the officers under 
his command, to be, that they have 
tamely suffered the king’s representa- 
tive to pass by them, and to issue secret 
orders to the soldiery under their com- 
mand to go forth as a mob, to the utter 
subversion of military discipline?” 


**« The story of the nurse and child ;’ 
I have taken some pains to come at the 
truth of this story, and the result has 
been, that I find a light has been extin- 
guished, by order of the officer com- 
manding a patrol in the neighbourhood 
of Downpatrick, at two different times, 
and in two different houses, both, how- 
ever, situated in a proclaimed district ; 
in one of these houses a child did lie in 
convulsions, and so it happened, that 
the officer who commanded the patrol 
was also the regimental surgeon; he 
went into the house, and finding, on 
examination, that a child did lie in con- 


* In the “‘Memoirs of William Sampson,” Introduction, page xxiii. note, it is 
said— The Earl of Clare defended this atrocious violation of law in his place 


in the House of Lords.” 
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vulsions, he suffered its parents to keep 
their lights burning, and, early on the 
next day, returned to them for the pur- 
pose of affording medical assistance to 
the infant.” 


**So much for the story of the nurse 
and child; and now for the story of the 
half-strangled and picketed blacksmith. 
An information had been made upon 
oath before Mr. Maxwell, a magistrate, 
that a blacksmith, of the name of Kirke 
or Shaw, had been employed in making 
pike-heads, which he had manufactured 
in great numbers for the rebels in or 
about Downpatrick ; accordingly, Mr. 
Maxwell went out with a flank com- 
pany, under the command of a field 
officer, to search for these pike-heads ; 
Mr. Maxwell apprehended the black- 
smith, who denied positively that he 
had ever manufactured a single pike- 
head; the sergeant and some of the 
soldiers put a rope round his neck and 
drew it over a beam, in the hope of 
terrifying him into a confession ; but he 
was not suspended. The magistrate 
then brought him into the town of 
Downpatrick, where the colonel of a 
fencible regiment, who had died since, 
put him on the picket, and he did imme- 
diately discover the names of several 
persons for whom he had manufactured 
pike-heads: in consequence of which 
discovery nearly two hundred pikes were 
seized or brought in within two days. 
Let me here request of the noble lord 
to reflect on the number of probable 
murders which were prevented by this 
act of military severity, and appeal to 
his candour and good sense, whether 
the injury done to society in putting 
Mr. Shaw on the picket is in any degree 
to be put in competition with the injury 
which must have arisen in leaving two 
hundred pikes of his manufacture in the 
hands of the rebels and assassins of 
that disturbed district. I deplore as 
sincerely as the noble lord can do those 
necessary acts of severity ; but the exe- 
cutive government was reduced to the 
painful alternative of using the force 
entrusted to it in defence of the king’s 
peaceable and well-affected subjects, or 
of tamely giving them up to the fury of 
a fierce and savage democracy.”-- Speech 


of Lord Clare, p. 45. 


We have placed these passages be- 
fore the reader, not merely to show 
how effectually the noble earl vindi- 
cated the government of which he 
formed a part from calumnious charges 
of which Lord Moira was duped to be 
the retailer, but because they exhibit 
a fair picture of the evil days in which 
they were spoken, and because they 
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leave Dr. Madden utterly without 
excuse for the crime of suppressing 
them. We do not expect that our 
strictures will bring compunction to 
the heart of a writer who has so obvi- 
ously chosen his part. We do not 
expect that the readers for whom his 
volumes have been so tastefully pre- 
pared, in their regimentals of green 
and gold, will confess the mortification 
which an exposure of his gross par- 
tiality may cause them. But we will 
assure the author and his supporters 
that history disdains such petty de- 
vices, and that the advocate or parti- 
san who assumes the disguise of a his- 
torian, and wears it so loosely and 
incautiously as Dr. Madden, is not 
the man who could be wisely entrusted 
with the office of ministering to the 
purposes of the living, or doing 
honour to the memory of the dead. 

The motion of Lord Moira, which 
produced this speech—-far better than 
eloquent, or to which, rather, a spirit 
of deep wisdom imparted eloquence 
of the highest order—was expressed 
thus :— 


“That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his excellency the lord lieu- 
tenant, to state, that as parliament had 
confided to his excellency extraordinary 
powers in order to support the laws 
and defeat traitorous combinations in 
this country, we feel it our duty—as 
those powers have not produced the 
desired effect—to recommend the adop- 
tion of such conciliatory measures as 
may allay apprehensions and discon- 
tent.” 


This motion was put and negatived 
on the 19th of February, 1798, and it is 
noticed, as a remarkable coincidence, 
by Sir Richard Musgrave, that, on the 
same day, the vanity of it was made 
manifest, by the disaffected body on 
whose behalf it was advocated. 


‘If any proof of this (the wisdom of 
rejecting Lord Moira’s motion) were 
necessary, it would be supplied by a 
resolution entered into by the rebel pro- 
vincial committees of Ulster and Lein- 
ster on the same day, the 19th of Fe- 
bruary, 1798, and both in the same 
words, one at Armagh, the other at 
Dublin—‘ That we will give no atten- 
tion whatever to any attempt made by 
either house of parliament, to divert the 
public mind from the grand object we 
have in view; as nothing short of com- 
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plete emancipation of our country will 
satisfy us.’”* 


Little, indeed, did the noble lord 
know of the temper and disposition of 
the men he would conciliate, and little 
were they gifted to know of his high 
and generous qualities. A curious 
proof of this is found in the appendix 
to the secret report of 1798, in the 
notice of a meeting at Saint-field, in 
the neighbourhood of the noble lord’s 
residence. 


** Principal members not being pre- 
sent at this meeting, nothing particular 
was done, except that Earl Moira’s 
character was discussed at full length, 
to know whether he was a man that 
could be depended on or not by the 
people. It was agreed that he was as 
great a tyrant as the lord-lieutenant, 
and a deeper designing one.” 


In making the speech which Dr. 
Madden has thought it worthy of him 
to cite, and which called forth that 
owerful and convincing answer which 
e has thought it prudent not to cite, 
Lord Moira condescended to be the 
organ of acertain committee, whose 
business, we are told, was to collect 
evidence of the evil deeds of govern- 
ment and its supporters. 


‘« Sampson, in the latter part of 1797, 
had formed ‘a society for obtaining 
authentic information of outrages com- 
mited on the people;’ the object of 
which society, he says, was, ‘by the 
disclosure of these enormities, to restrain 
the perpetrators of them, and to render 
it impossible for the government, which 
had hitherto connived at those proceed- 
ings, to plead ignorance of them.’ ‘ The 
members of it,’ he says, ‘were men un- 
doubtedly the most distinguished in 
Ireland, such as Grattan, the Ponson- 
bys, Curran, Fletcher, the brave Mont- 
gomery,’ &c. ‘ We had proceeded,’ he 
adds, * some time with effect, in despite 
of the reigning horror ; and never were 
more tragical stories wrested from 
oblivion.’ ”t 


We have often had to remark, of 
such stories as these, that they serve 
their purpose reasonably well until the 
occasion has arrived for which they 


* Memoir of the Dif. Rebellions, p. 200. 
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were professedly intended. Armies 
on paper are proverbially very different 
from armiesin the field: so are the grie- 
vances of seditious or insurrectionary 
committees. We could enumerate 
many instances in which, like those of 
Mr. Sampson, they wore a bold and 
alarming front, while they appeared in 
the chief places of stimulating journals, 
or lent their frowning aid to defamatory 
harangues, and as soon as they presented 
themselves where they were to be judged, 
laid downall pretence toareputation for 
truth, and claimed no nobler character 
than belongs to “rhetorical artifices.” 
If we rightly interpret the conduct of 
some of the distinguished persons who 
were associated with Mr. Sampson, in 
his endeavours to detect the delin- 
quencies of government and its officers, 
they did not, on reflection, much ap- 
prove of their labours or their asso- 
ciates ; and we can well believe, that, 
were the Marquess of Hastings now on 
earth, he would reprove the officious 
and perverse diligence of the writer 
who cited him asa witness to what, he 
had learned too late, was not truth. 
But death, which closes many lips, 
and softens many censors, affords no 
security from Dr. Madden. Witness 
his notices of Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Clare, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Gifford, Mr. 
Pitt, &c., &e. 

Of our author's ability to practise 
upon evidence, we shall give one ex- 
ample. 


‘Every massacre of the people, at 
this period was hailed as a great vic- 
tory, and received with exultation. The 
slaughter of the unresisting capitulated 
people at the Gibbet Rath of Kildare, 
was regarded as a measure which the 
emergencies of the time required. The 
rebels, according to Sir R. Musgrave 
amounted to about three thousand in 
number; they had entered into terms 
with General Dundas, and were assem- 
bled at a place that had been a Danish 
fort, called the Gibbet Rath. Having 
offered terms of submission to General 
Dundas on the 26th of May, that ge- 
neral despatched General Welford to 
receive their arms, and grant them pro- 
tection. Before the arrival of the latter, 
however, on the 3d of June, the multitude 
of unresisting people were suddenly at- 


¢ Rep. App.: No. xiv. 


t Sampson’s Memoirs, p. 57, 
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tacked by Sir James Duff, who, having 
galloped into the plain, disposed his army 
in order of battle, and with the assistance 
of Lord Roden’s fencible cavalry, fell 
upon the astonished multitude, as Sir 
Richard Musgrave states, ‘ pell mell.’ 
Three hundred and fifty men under 
terms of capitulation, admitted into the 
king’s peace, and promised his protec- 
tion, were mowed down in cold blood, 
at a place known to every peasant in 
Kildare as ‘the place of slaughter,’ as 
well as Mulamast itself, the Gibbet Rath 
of the Curragh of Kildare.” 


Here the reader seems presented 
with Sir R. Musgrave’s narrative of a 
most grievous slaughter—not, indeed, 
in that writer’s express words, but in 
such as convey his meaning. Three 
hundred and fifty rebels, waiting to sur- 
render their arms, are suddenly attacked 
and slaughtered, and the report of this 
flagitious act is received with exulta- 
tion! What is to be thought of the 
“historian” who could mix up the 
name of Sir R. Musgrave with the ac- 
count of this dreadful massacre, twice 
cite him as an authority for it, ne- 
glect to give the reader a reference to 
his words, and omit the most important 
part of the narrative of which he 
affected to give the substance—omit 
this :— 


‘General Wilford had been deputed 
by General Dundas to receive their sub- 
mission; but, unfortunately for that 
body of rebels, Sir James Duff arrived 
there half an hour before them. 

‘*The general, on his arrival there, 
after having disposed his army in order 
of battle, sent a sergeant and twelve of 
the cavalry to the rebels, to desire that 
they would quietly surrender their 
arms ; but they wantonly, and without 


provocation, fired on the king’s troops, of 


whom they killed one and wounded 


three.”’$ 


What reliance can be placed on the 
good faith, or even the discretion, of a 
writer who can prepare testimony for 
his purposes by such mutilations ? 

But the severities of the Irish go- 
vernment are not the principal objects 
of our author’s anger. His indigna- 
tion is still more deeply moved at the 
unrighteous disposal of the public 
funds. Pensions and donations to 


* Mem. of dif. Reb. ; p. 262, 
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purchase information or to maintain 
the informer, seriously trouble the 
good man’s spirit. From the 2Ist of 
August, 1797, to the 28th of March, 
1804, he instructs us the govern- 
ment, “of secret-service money, ex- 
pended in detecting treasonable conspi- 
racies, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Civil Bill Act of 1793,” more than fifty- 
three thousand pounds ; and burdened 
itself with a pension to Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds, which it paid up to the year 
1836, and which our author affirms, it 
still pays to Mr. Reynolds’ representa- 
tives, amounting to nine hundred and 
twenty pounds per annum.* Such a 
disposal of the public wealth seems to 
prey deeply on the generous heart of 
Dr. Madden, That Reynolds should 
be so amply rewarded, and that he 
should persist in living on in the en- 
joyment of so large a pension for so 
many years, appears to him a high 
crime and misdemeanour. To do our 
author justice, he takes what revenge 
he can upon the memory of Mr. Rey- 
nolds ; he carefully gathers up all the 
ordinary calumnies or charges which 
had been brought against him; traces 
his course from early youth to matu- 
rity by the same acrimonious notices 
which have been repeatedly, and in all 
variety of form, printed for the public 
edification ;—all of which, had he by 
his silence permitted the streets of the 
metropolis of Ireland to run with the 
blood of slaughtered citizens, would 
have been obliterated by his renown as 
a colonel and treasurer in the rebel 
confederation. Whatever Dr. Mad- 
den has collected of foulness to pour 
forth on the character of Reynolds, 
he must admit, that, with all these in- 
iquities on his head, he was made the 
associate of the rebel leaders—he was 
elected as an honoured commander and 
treasurer in their body ; he was elected 
to these offices of dignity and trust by 
men to whom his character and habits 
must have been known. Was he a 
fair specimen of rebel chiefs? Was 
the man whom our author would re- 
present as having, by the habits of his 
youth forfeited for ever all title to re- 
spect or esteem, at the same time good 
and honourable enough to take high 
place among the United Irishmen. 
But perhaps it is the treachery of 


t Vol. i. ppe 240, 241. 











































































































Reynolds to his associates which pro- 
vokes our author's sharpest indigna- 
tion. Reynolds the informer is his 
quarry. Vices of early youth would 
have been overlooked as indiscretions 
—the excesses of superabundant life 
—had not the subsequent crime, of 
saving good men's lives and betraying 
traitors, branded a darker character 
on all former transgressions. A few 
words on this unpardonable sin may 
not be out of place. The conduct of 
an offender who is represented as still 
more criminal than Mr. Reynolds will 
furnish occasion for them. We allude 
to Captain Armstrong, the principal 
witness at the trial of Henry and John 
Sheares. 

The memoir of these two brothers, 
with an appendix, occupies the second 
volume of our author’s work. It con- 
sists principally of extracts of no great 
value from works with which most 
readers are acquainted, and a few 
scanty notices of the brothers and 
their family supplied by personal 
friends and acquaintances. It might 
have been richer had it not been that 
some mice had devoured papers, intrust- 
ed to the care of a person of thename of 
Coghlan, who had secreted them during 
the period which is termed “ the reign 
of terror,” and who found, when he 
sought thera at the return of less 
troubled times, that they ‘were “ re- 
duced to powder.” We cannot but 
regard it as a happiness to the me- 
mory of Messrs. Sheares, that the 
mice were before Dr. Madden. 

The impression left on our minds 
by the memoir, furnished, as its con- 
tents have been, by friends to these un- 
happy young men, and compiled by a 
biographer who professes himself their 
admirer, differs in no respect from 
that which we had previously received 
from the ordinary sources of informa- 
tion. Henry and John Sheares resided 
for some weeks in Paris in the year 
1792, and became acquainted with 
some of the great leaders in the Revo- 
lution. They returned from France 
imbued with the political principles 
which prevailed there, or at least ap- 
parently zealous to propagate them ; 
and in the year 1793 became members 
of the United Irish Society, which at 
that time professed no more extrava- 
gant purpose than that of obtaining 
** Catholic emancipation” and reform 
in parliament, The characters of the 
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brothers have been drawn for Dr. 
Madden by a lady for whose hand one 
of them had been‘a suitor, and who was 
intimately acquainted with both. We 
shall quote a few passages :— 


‘«* Henry Sheares was naturally high- 
spirited, eloquent in discourse, and pos- 
sessed of a remarkably martial and 
noble bearing; but his great hauteur 
and want of discretion would have made 
him a bad leader in any public cause. 
In his domestic relations he was warm, 
tender , indulgent, willing to promote 
every present amusement—but wanting 
calculation and foresight for the future. 


. . . 


He would have made a good despot, if 
there can be such a thing. He spoke 
with much violence at times, even in 
society ; but though haughty, and some- 
times fierce, he was not of a cruel 
temper. He used to talk of republican- 
ism—but he was formed for courts. He 
loved power, and splendour, and luxury. 
The self-denying virtues he knew not. 
He was, however, an accomplished gen- 
tleman, fond of society, a capable of 
adding lustre to the most brilliant circle. 


*** John was a firm republican in his 
principles, but a stranger to violence of 
any kind, till his mind was overwhelmed. 
His character seemed changed after 
Christmas, 1797 ; he was very desirous 
then to leave Ireland. 

‘**In regard to the proclamation found 
in his desk, I believe he was the writer 
of it; though that was never fully 
proved. At the time when it was sup- 
posed to have been written, he appeared 
so altered that those who used to delight 
in listening to him would scarce know 
him. In 
becoming an United Irishman, his views 
were, like those of all the educated and 
honourable persons of the society, ca- 
tholic emancipation and parliamentary 
reform. At first there were more Pro- 
testants than Roman Catholics engaged 
in it; and much more in the north than 
any other quarter of the kingdom: it 
was latterly that it became a religious 
struggle. I might say that John Sheares 
was naturally inclined to republicanism ; 
but he afterwards thought that Roman 
Catholics were not suited for republican 
institutions. He used to laugh at titles, 
and make little of grandeur: and with 
respect to resistance, he thought no war 
justifiable but a defensive one. ety 
In his religious opinions he was sceptical 
as to revelation; but never spoke of it 
with levity. He was naturally imbued 
with a strong sense of the power and 
goodness of the Creator: if I may say 
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so, he worshipped God sincerely and 
fervently—but not as a Christian. 


‘**The brothers loved one another 
with extraordinary affection; and yet 
they were very different in their tastes 
and sentiments. Henry talked about 
republicanism, but John was an enthu- 
siast in his attachment to it—all his 
habits of thinking tended that way. It 
suited the simplicity of his character, 
and the total absence of vanity that dis- 
tinguished him; but he often said it 
would not do for Ireland. As to his 
personal appearance, he was tall, and 
rather slender than full—not what is 
termed muscular, but well-proportioned 
and active.’ ” 


Sir Jonah Barrington has written a 
character of the brothers not quite so 
favourable as the above, but yet bearing 
a sufficiently close resemblance to it. 
This also is found in Dr. Madden’s 
memoir :— 


‘**Mr. Henry and John Sheares were 
of the Irish bar, and of a respectable 
family. Henry, the elder, had a com- 
petent fortune, and was an excellent do- 
mestic character, with a most amiable 
family ; he had received a university 
education, but was not possessed of 
talents ; plain and friendly, occasionally 
warm; generally credulous, and always 
full of prejudices ; his mind was never 
strong enough to resist his feelings ; and 
though unexceptionable in character, he 
had neither capacity, firmness, nor dis- 
cretion for a public life. Personally, he 
was not remarkable, except that a mark 
of red wine covered his left cheek. The 
ao brother, John, was tall, fair, 

andsome, and of gentlemanly address. 
His countenance was sensible, and firm 
to inflexibility; but not amiable, and 
far from prepossessing. He was well 
educated, but mistook the phrases of 
republicanism for a power of writing in 
its defence, and of being a leader in its 
cause. With many qualities of a tyrant, 
and with much more talent than his 
brother, he guided him at his discretion, 
and finally led him to his destruction. 
They were inseparable as brothers, and 
were united by an almost unparalleled 
attachment.’” 


We shall add but one testimony 
more :— 


“The following particulars respect- 
ing the Sheares were exmmunicated to 
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me in writing, in 1836, by Mr. Davock, 
a’ silk merchant, formerly of Bridge- 
street, the intimate friend, neighbour, 
and political associate of Oliver Bond :— 

*** John Sheares,’ he says, ‘ was inti- 
mately acquainted with Bond, Emmett, 
the Hon. Simon Butler, and Henry 
Jackson. He was a man of excellent 
private character, of good talents, and 
great personal courage. He was always 
considered a man of high honour; but 
his principles most certainly were re- 
publican, and I think his objects went 
much farther than reform.’ ” 


Such were the brothers: both, it is 
said by their panegyrists, amiable and 
honourable—but both, it is confessed, 
entertaining opinions or views differ- 
ent from those avowed by the United 
Irishmen—to whom the direction of the 
conspiracy was in great part com- 
mitted after the arrests at Bond’s. 
One of the brothers was a despot— 
one was a republican ; both probably, 
one certainly, sceptical as to revealed 
religion. 

They had early chosen their party 
and manifested their principles ; had 
attended at the funeral of Jackson in 
1794, a circumstance which was sup- 
posed to merit some severe notice from 
the heads of the profession to which 
they belonged, but which the attorney- 
general declined to censure. Shortly 
after they became liable toa government 
prosecution, for their concern with a 
Cork newspaper. They begged Sir 
Jonah Barrington * to intercede for 
them with the same benevolent officer, 
who forgave all parties on conditions, 
which he (Sir Jonah) all but vouched 
for, but to which they certainly did 
not adhere. 

As we are unwilling to notice any 
statement prejudicial to the character 
of these unhappy gentlemen, except 
what we findin the memoir of their 
panegyrist, we pass over all the period 
of their lives which intervened be- 
tween this instance of lenity abused, 
and the offence for which they suffered. 

When the Sheares were admitted 
into the directory of the United Irish- 
men, an insurrection had been resolved 
upon; and among the means of success 
relied on, one was the corruption of 
the military. To protect the soldiers 
against the artifices of agents, employed 
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to enlist them in the union, a camp was 
formed at Loughlinstown, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin; but disaffection 
was in the camp as well as in the city. 
Among the regiments suspected, or 
aceused of having furnished a large 
contingent to the insurrectionary 
forces, one was the King’s County 
militia; and it was by a captain of this 
regiment Henry and John Sheares 
were brought to justice. This officer, 
who was in the habit of making pur- 
chases at the shop of Mr. Byrne, a 
bookseller engaged in “the union,” 
accepted an introduction to the bro- 
thers, and accepted it with a purpose 
to betray them. He “ wormed him- 
self,”"* writes Sir Jonah Barrington, 
‘into the confidence of the rebels, with 
the design of betraying them ; his 
treachery was pre-organised, and he 
proved himself as competent a conspi- 
rator as those whom he had made his 
victims. He had the honour of an 
officer, and the integrity of a gentle- 
man to sustain; yet he deliberately 
sacrificed both, and saw two gentlemen 
executed for his treachery.” These 
observations suggest the propriety of 
bestowing a brief consideration on the 
offence of which Captain Armstrong 
is thus made to bear the odium. 

It is a very singular and a very 
striking fact, that treason against the 
government and laws by which society 
is protected, awakens less abhorrence 
and indignation than treason against 
traitors who meditate their country’s 
ruin. Whether the principle, of which 
this fact may be considered an evi- 
dence and a result, be innate in the 
constitution of our being, or have 
been formed in us by education, it 
must be admitted to be very general ; 
indeed, were it not so, the publication 
of works, like that which we are en- 
gaged in reviewing, would be more 
sparingly hazarded. 

The opposition thus found to exist 
between the civil law and the law of 
opinion has not experienced, so far 
as we can judge, the attention it abun- 
dantly merits. If none but the dis- 
affected hated or abhorred the informer, 
the matter would be as intelligible as 
that thieves should shun the light, or 
wolves make war upon the shepherd's 
dog. The perplexing peculiarity of 
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the phenomenon is, that lovers of 
peace and order—men grateful to the 
laws for protection in life, person, and 
property—are found to share with 
those who would subvert order and 
law in a feeling or prejudice which 
tends, so far as it has power, to pro- 
tect treason against exposure until its 
plans have become matured. 

There are cases, no doubt, perhaps 
many cases, in which the demerits of 
the man who betrays his guilty asso- 
ciates are sufficiently manifest to 
account for the disesteem with which 
he is regarded. The “delators”” who 
prosecuted, at the decline of the 
Roman empire, the abomiuable trade 
of watching for unguarded acts or 
expressions of acquaintances and 
friends, and who, for hire, denounced 
the innocent to tribunals where there 
was neither mercy nor justice, may 
well have excited in every honest heart 
detestation of all that resembles their 
foul offence: that the crimes and the 
motives of many a modern informer 
may have justified the indignation and 
abhorrence which they have had to 
encounter is also undeniably true: 
but that the act of exposing and de- 
nouncing treason, declared by law to 
be the duty of every citizen, shall be 
held by public opinion as a disgrace, 
is a fact which may well be classed 
among the inconsistencies most diffi- 
cult of explanation. 

The case at issue between Messrs. 
Sheares and Capt. Armstrong is admi- 
rably calculated to put this mysterious 
principle to the test. Here were two 
parties labouring each to corrupt or be- 
tray the other. Capt. Armstrong, it is 
observed by Sir Jonah Barrington, 
*‘ had the honour of an officer and the 
integrity of a gentleman to sustain” : 
were the responsibilities of the other 
party lighter? Henry Sheares, as well 
as his prosecutor, was an officer, re- 
ceiving half-pay, it is said, even to the 
time of his conviction: had he not an 
officer’s honour to sustain? Had not 
each of the brothers to “ sustain the 
integrity of a gentleman?’ And yet 
both would allure an officer and agen- 
tleman to forfeit integrity and honour— 
to become a traitor to the king whom 
he had sworn to serve—and not alone 
to lay perjury to his own soul, but to 


* Lives and Times, Vol. ii. pp. 261, 262. 
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exert himself that he might corrupt 
others, and influence those who were 
more especially entrusted to his guar- 
dianship to become perjurers and trai- 
tors. 
having become a traitor to the king, 
would allure Captain Armstrong into 
a participation in his treason—Captain 
Armstrong betrays the traitor. We 
are willing for the present to judge of 
this latter offence by any law which 
those who inveigh against it may de- 
vise ; but they ought not to forget that 
by the saine law ev ery treason must be 
judged. If the treason which merely 
gives up traitors to a righteous and 
merciful law be odious, can that treason 
be fair and honourable which would 
place good men’s lives at the assassin’s 
mercy. 


Quam temere in nosmet legem sanci- 
mus iniquam, 


Let it not be supposed that we join 
in the outcry against those persons by 
whose disclosures the schemes of trea- 
son were counteracted. We are not 
unwilling to believe that, in many in- 
stances, the motive may be as pure as 
the act is honest: but we accept 
that law of opinion upon which popu- 
lar judgments are pronounced, and 
boldly affirm that the treason which 
prosecutes a criminal end, and medi- 
tates the attainment of it by guilty 
means—assassination or rebellion—is 
worse than the treason which prose- 


cutes a good end, the prevention of 


massacre or war, and seeks the attain- 
ment of it by legal means, the deliver- 
ing up of traitors to public justice. 
The professions of traitors against the 
state may be sincere ; 80, likewise, may 
be the professions of those by whom 
they are betrayed : both may perhaps 


with equal reason claim the benefit of 


their professions ; but there is an im- 
portant distinction to be kept in view— 
the means of the one are necessarily 
evil, they are crimes; while, except in 
some cases which should have a consi- 
deration given to themselves apart, the 
means of the other are good—they are 
duties, and may be, from the cireum- 
stances of difficulty and peril in which 
they are discharged, honourable duties. 
The indignation of Dr. Madden is 
not confined to Captain Armstrong the 
rosecutor of the Messrs. Sheares ; it 
is directed against the Lord Chancellor 
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also, to whose enmity he ascribes their 
execution. He gives in proof the nar- 
rative of a lady from whose contribu- 
tions we have already made an extract. 


‘* Long before conviction, Lord Corn- 
wallis expressed a strong desire to save 
their lives; and said, that he did not 
like that his first act here should be a 

sanguinary one. After the conviction, 
when his “nephew, Horatio Cornwallis, 
(at the entreaty of a friend of John 
Sheares, who had also great influence 
over Horatio Cornwallis) knelt at his 
uncle’s feet to implore his merey, and 
was on the point of obtaining it—at 
that very moment Lord Clare, who was 
present, said, that if he failed in making 
this example, loyal men, who awaite 

his decision as a test of what they were 
to expect from him, would withhold 
their confidence, &c. All he said I do 
not now remember, though it was faith- 
fully repeated tome. Lord Cornwallis’s 
wishes were to save their lives, and 
send them out of Ireland, as other men 
were to be thus disposed of. Great 
efforts were also made by his family : 
Mrs. Sheares (Henry’s wife) sat in a 
sedan chair, almost the whole of the 
13th of July, on Lord Clare’s steps, 
and at length saw him, and fell at his 
feet, and clasped his knees; but she 
failed. Perhaps, he could not have 
saved them at that time. Horatio 
Cornwallis endeavoured to obtain an 
interview with his uncle for Julia 
Sheares, but was prevented by Lord 
Clare’s creatures, who at that time 
filled the court: a memorial was also 
delivered by Horace to his uncle; but 
the same powerful influence defeated it.” 


To us this conduct of the Lord 
Chancellor, supposing it to be faithfully 
described, does not seem necessarily to 
betray private or personal enmity. 
The reader is enabled to compare it 
with a passage which our author has 
extracted from a work of Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s, detailing his efforts to 
procure mercy for the brothers, and 
concluding with a letter in which 
Henry Sheares implored him to be his 
intercessor. 


“It is only justice to Lord Clare, to 
record an incident which proves that he 
was susceptible of humane feelings, and 
which often led me to believe, that his 
nature might have been noble, had not 
every compunctious visiting been ab- 
sorbed by that ambition, the final dis- 
appointment of which, at last, caused 
his death. 

** By some unfortunate delay, a letter 
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of Henry Sheares was not delivered to 
me till eleven o'clock, on the mornin 
after the trial. I immediately waited 
on Lord Clare; he read it with great 
attention; I saw he was moved; his 
heart yielded. I improved on the im- 
ression ; he only said, ‘ What a coward 
eis! but what can we do ?’—he paused 
—*‘ John Sheares cannot be spared. Do 
you think Henry can say any thing, or 
make any species of discovery, which 
ean authorize the lord lieutenant in 
making a distinction between them ?— 
if so, Henry may be reprieved.’ He 
read the letter again, and was obviously 
affected. I had never seen him amiable 
before. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘to the prison, 
see Henry Sheares, ask him this ques- 
tion, and return to me at Cooke's office.’ 
I lost no time; but I found on my 
arrival that orders had been given that 
nobody should be admitted without a 
written permission. I returned to the 
castle ; they were all at council. Cooke 
was not at his office; I was delayed. 
At length the secretary returned, gave 
me the order, I hastened to Newgate, 
and arrived at the very moment the 
executioner was holding up the head of 
my friend, and saying, ‘Here is the 
head of a traitor!’ 

“Letter from Counsellor Henry 
Sheares, to Sir Jonah Barrington, a 
few hours before his execution :— 


** «My DEAREST Frrenp—The dread- 
ful die is cast; fly, I beseech you, to the 
chancellor, and save a man whose fate 
will kill his family. Oh! my dearest 
friend, my whole dependence is on you. 
Tell the lord chancellor, I will pray 
for him for ever, and that the govern- 
ment shall ever find me what they wish. 
Oh! my family, my wife, my children, 
my mother ; go to them, let them throw 
themselves at the chancellor and Lord 
Shannon’s feet. Those papers which 
were found in"my office have ruined me ! 
you know, my dear friend! I had no- 
thing to do with them; you know I 
never was an advocate for violence or 
blood. I have been duped, misled, de- 
ceived, but with all the wishes and 
intentions to do good. My principles 
were never for violence, my nature is 
soft to a fault, my whole happiness is 
centred in my beloved, my adored 
family ; with them I will go to America, 
if the government will allow me, or I 
will stay here, and be the most zealous 
friend they have. Tell the lord chan- 
cellor I depend upon the goodness of 
his nature; that I will atone for what 
is past, by a life, regular, temperate, 
and domestic. Oh! speak to him of my 
poor wretched family, my distracted 
wife, and my helpless children; snatch 
them from the dreadful horrors which 
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await them, and save the life of your 
truest friend. I will lie under any con- 
ditions the government may choose to 
impose on me, if they will but restore 
me to my family. Desire my mother to 
go to Lord Shannon immediately, and 
my wife to the lord chancellor. We 
are to receive sentence at three o'clock. 
Fly, I beseech you, and save a man, 
who will never cease to pray for you, to 
serve you. 

““*Let me hear from you, my dear 
fellow, as quick as possible. God bless 
you. 


“© Newgate, 8 o'clock.’ ” 


This is a melancholy close of a life 
which seemed to have been blessed 
with much prosperity. How unsuita- 
ble a close for one who had" planned 
schemes which contemplated success 
only through bloodshed and rebellion. 
We do not think, Dr. Madden well 
advised in selecting Henry and John 
Sheares as his Representatives or spe- 
cimens of United Irishmen. They 
were not the men either to grace or to 
ensure the success of treason. ‘ Am- 
bition should be made of sterner stuff.” 
As aspeculation for his book, our au- 
thor’s choice was bad, or else it was 
very injudiciously wrought out. We 
have read his work with reasonable 
attention, and the impression left on 
our minds as we concluded it, was one 
of wonder how it could come to pass 
that the Lives and Times of the United 
Irishmen could have furnished so little 
material to excite deep interest, or to 
suggest profitable instruction. 

We may be asked, why then have 
we reviewed a work which had so little 
to recommend it—reviewed it too at 
no inconsiderable length. We answer, 
that our first intention was merely to 
offer a very general and cursory notice 
of its contents, and devote no more 
thought or time to it than its execution 
merited. However, as we read we 
saw good reason to alter our views, 
and to|linduce us to lay before the 
reader the remarks we have submitted 
to him, and which we believe some 
readers will not find unseasonable. 

Our author affirms a singular fact, 
if it be a fact, respecting the late Mr. 
Grattan. 


‘It may be here permitted for me to 
state, that Grattan entered parliament, 
and set out in public life, an opponeut 
of the Catholie claims. He told the late 
Dr. Hussey, his intimate friend, that he 
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owed his change of opinion to the acci- 
cidental perusal of Currie’s ‘ Civil 
Wars.’” 


It was our first impression that this 
must be false—that Grattan could not 
be so ill-informed in the history of his 
country as to be misled by a work so 
very unfaithful as Curries; but on 
further reflection we were able to 
remember many instances in which we 
had found ignorance of Ireland, where 
there was knowledge of every thing 
else, and resigned ourselves to the mor- 
tification of believing that Mr. Grattan 
may have been duped by the imposture 
to which Dr. Madden has ascribed his 
change of political opinions. We re- 
membered then how industriously for 
nearly a century, a subtle and enter- 
prising party has exerted itself to gain 
the posts from which public opinion is 
commanded—how it has made litera- 
ture conducive to the accomplishment 
of its purposes ; and the temper of 
mind which such reflections induced 
rendered it impossible for us to review 
Dr. Madden’s work in any other than 
a serious spirit. 

We found also in his work a memo- 
rable, and an instructive, instance of 
the importance assigned to the compi- 
lation of Irish history. A Roman 
Catholic priest, of disorderly habits, 
who had at one time renounced his 
creed, and then relapsed into it again, 
renounced also his civil allegiance, 
fought in the rebel army, and directed 
the tactique by which a detachment of 
the ancient Britons was cut off and 
slaughtered. This man was carried off 
the field wounded, secretly conveyed 
to Dublin, concealed by the care of his 
friends, who maintained him, and pen- 
stoned by a person, whose station gave 
a peculiar character to the affair, while 
he employed himself in writing a 
History of Ireland. 


‘* Cox the editor of the ‘ Irish Maga- 
zine,’ who was acquainted with Taafe, 
in speaking of the part he took in the 
engagement at Ballyellis, says that ‘ his 
plans were so judiciously directed, that 
the destruction of the ancient Britons, 
which took place on the spot, must be 
fairly attributed to his courage and 
Ye for he fought like a lion when 

e had drawn his game into the toils.’ 
It was to this conflict he alluded, when 
he answered a gentlemen who was re- 
proving him for his political opinions— 

ot. XX.—No. 118, 
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‘I have taught both ancient and mo- © 
dern Britons I could fight as well as 
write.’ It is needless to say that the 
erson who could make this declaration 
ad sadly mistaken his vocation, when 
he took on him the duties of a Christian 
minister.” 


‘*Dr Brennan, in his ‘ Milesian Ma- 
gazine,’ speaking of Taafe, says—‘ The 
success also of this maneuvre was due 
to him : and after the engagement, bein 
severely wounded, he was veggie 
back to Dublin in a load of hay, and 
put into an hospital, where he eventually 
recovered.’ it must then have been 
subsequently to his return he was 
arrested and cenfined in Newgate. No 
informations having been sworn against 
him, he was at length liberated. His 
literary abilities became known to Mr. 
John Keogh of Mount Jerome, and Dr. 
Macarthy, the late titular Bishop of 
Cork. By these gentlemen and others, 
he was engaged to devote his talents to 
some useful account. He set about 
writing a history of Ireland, and he re- 
ceived some pecuniary assistance while 
employed on it; to a small amount 
from Mr. Keogh, and an allowance of 
forty pounds a-year from Dr. Macarthy, 
which only terminated with the bishop's 
death. Poor Taafe went on writing his 
history, struggling with poverty, and 
complaining loudly of his patrons, till 
death put an end to his labours and suf- 
ferings, at the age of sixty, in Thomas- 
street, Dublin, in 1813.” 


This is a transaction of no ordinary 
import. John Keogh and a Roman 
Catholic bishop, undertake the support 
of a man, who united the two charac- 
ters of a priest and a rebel officer, 
while he is employed in writing a his- 
tory of Ireland. It is well known that 
in his party there was no wiser man 
than Keogh. It is also well known 
that his concern in the political in- 
trigues of his time, rendered his with- 
drawal, for a time, from public life, 
expedient for his party and himself. 
While experiencing the lenity of go- 
vernment in his retreat, and while con- 
scious that his protection of a rebel, 
who had so fatally distinguished him- 
self, as Taafe, would have been 
ruinous to him, had it been discovered, 
he would not have departed so widely 
from his habitual caution had he not 
been persuaded of the great service 
which might be rendered by a work 
on Ireland, written in the spirit in 
which Taafe was likely to execute his 
task. On the part taken by his Epis- 

2. 
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copal associate in this transaction it is 
unnecessary to make any comment. 
While secret service money was thus 
eniployed in the service of sedition, the 
Irish government employed its influ- 
ence to discourage and discountenance 
the publication of works tending to ex- 
pose the secrets of treason, or to 
keep in remembrance the horrors of 
insurrection. Lord Cornwallis, it is 
well known, set his face against any 
attempt to implicate the Roman Ca- 
tholic party in the guilt of the 
rebellion, not that he was assured of 
the innocence of that body; but 
because he felt it unwise to en- 
courage acrimonious controversy, and 
thought the times meet for the expe- 
riment of conciliation. This was the 
policy of a generous mind—a policy, 
too, which might be elsewhere salutary 
and successful, as it was amiable ; but 
it was a policy ill suited for Ireland. If 
the same influence which discouraged 
writers of what we now term Conser- 
vative views, could so extend itself as 
to impose silence on the disaffected, 
the oblivion which might have been thus 
induced over the horrors in which the 
last century closed, would have been 
a mercy for which generations yet to 
be should be thankful. Sucha bless- 
ing was not attainable in Ireland—the 
character of our countrymen forbade 
all expectation of it: reserve might be 
imposed on one class ; but the other 
class would speak and write; and in 
thesilence of the loyal, it could occasion 
little surprise that the representations 
of the disaffected should acquire au- 
thority. Consequences which might 
naturally have been anticipated have 
followed. The truth of Irish history has 
almost disappeared—the fables of Irish 
faction have arrayed themselves in the 
garb of history. On the face of the 
whole earth we do not believe there is 
a body, of equal intelligence, so little 
acquainted with the history of their 
country, as the Conservative gentry of 
Ireland, nor do we believe that misre- 
presentations of history have ever ren- 
dered, to any cause, the same service 
which disaffection to the British crown 
in this country has received from 
them. In truth, wehave nothing which 
deserves the name of a history of our 
country since the revolution. We have 
known instances of applications made 
by English Conservative senators to 
their Irish friends and associates, for 


the purpose of learning what histor 
of Ireland they might study with ad- 
vantage. We have known of no instance 
in which an Irish Conservative senator 
felt himself able to give an answer. 
We have known the unsatisfied querist 
apply then to a Roman Catholic for 
direction ; and, finally, as the result of 
his researches, add Plowden to his 
library. It would be a speaking of 
smooth things to the criminal, and, if 
persevered in, fatal indifference, which 
has induced results like these, were we 
to review with levity even such a work 
as Dr. Madden’s. 

But, however lowly an estimate we 
are disposed to make of our author’s 
work, he has revived within us a 
persuasion, that his subject is one of 
very great importance, and that a 
service of the highest value would be 
rendered to the country by the writer 
who should offer to it a history com- 
posed in a wise, faithful, forgiving, and 
discerning spirit, of the United Irish 
system and its fortunes. It would be 
a splendid episode in the insurrec- 
tionary annals of our country. And 
it would be a most instructive story. 
It would exhibit the mis-directed and 
unfilial patriotism of a colony, com- 
bining with a patriotism truer than 
itself, although more guilty and trea- 
sonable, and becoming absorbed and 
lost amidst the stormy elements which 
it hoped to govern. It would exhibit 
the progress of an experiment to im- 
prove treason by grafting reform upon 
it, and would show the result, in fruits, 
which retained all the character of the 
original stock, and had become only 
more abundant and more deleterious 
from the graft of a new principle. 

The United Irishmen, regarding 
this body according to its original con- 
stitution, as formed for the attainment 
of “ Catholic emancipation” and par- 
liamentary reform, by legitimate means, 
constituted one of the three sections 
of which the “ Irish Union,”’ was com- 
posed.— Reformers, Republicans, and 
that organization, whose name is yet 
“mystery,” and “legion,” composed 
it. This latter system constituted the 
strength and substance of the insurrec- 
tion. It was the great flood, whose hid- 
den source was to be found as far back 
at least as the year 1759, which had 
flowed with increasing volume through 
the intervening years, and in which 
the tributary streams of reform and 
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republicanism soon lost themselves. For 
some short time after the confluence, 
the united bodies retained their charac- 
teristic distinctions. The Republicans 
sighed towards France, and hoped to 
win over their associates to struggle 
for the institutions they coveted ;— 
Reformers 'explored the delinquencies 
of government, and hoped to engage 
the union to which they belonged, ‘in 
effecting a constitutional change in the 
legislature and the laws: while the 
third party, the Defenders, allowed 
their more circumspect and calculating 
friends to hold cabinet councils in peace, 
knowing that all must eventually termi- 
nate after their fashion ; and relieving 
the impatience in which they looked 
forward to a great day of slaughter, by 
those desultory, but not driftless, out- 
rages, in which they made preparation 
for it. 

Each of these parties seems to have 
had its accredited organ of publication. 
The Republicans were represented by 
the “Northern Star,” a paper pub- 
lished in Belfast, which held forth the 
progress of French Revolution, for 
the example and encouragement of the 
Irish people. The Press,” published 
in Dublin, had for its great object, 
to bring the government into disrepute 
by the arts of representation, or mis- 
representation. And, often, in secluded 
parts of the metropolis, before the 
vigilance of the police had reached 
them, groups of scowling men might 
be seen gathered round a paper affixed 
to a gate or wall, in which they read 
the names, and descriptions of the 
persons, of culprits proscribed and 
given up to the daggers which patriots 
might employ for the advantage of the 
Union. This paper, which Dr. Mad- 
den terms the “ Assassination Jour- 
nal,” was called the Union Star. It 
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was an insurrectionary Hue and Cry, 
declaring itself to be an official pubis 
cation, assuring the reader that its list 
of proscription contained the names éf 
those only who deserved to suffer, 
and commending each to his justice, 
by the quotation—“ Perhaps some 
arm more lucky than the rest may 
reach his heart, and free the world 
from bondage.” 

This latter organ, it is said, caused 
much uneasiness to the “ Directory.” 
They often, it is insisted, endeavoured 
to prevent its appearance; and when 
it had been discontinued, some in- 
sinuated, that it was published by 
the Irish government, to bring the 
United Irishmen into disrepute ; but 
it does not appear, that, during the 
time of its publication, they ever had 
the boldness openly to disclaim or 
denounce it. We have never heard 
it asserted that either the Press or 
the Northern Star disowned its flagi- 
tious contemporary. We believe nei- 
ther ever did. This is a remarkable 
fact. What great things one party 
or another intended to do, is of com- 
paratively small account. The fact 
that they permitted the “ Assassina- 
tion Journal” to describe itself as 
“ official,” is painfully instructive.* 

We might add, perhaps, were it re- 
flected upon, profitably instructive. It is 
a very salutary lesson to learn that the 
minority in Ireland cannot exercise an 
effective influence over the majority, if 
the two parties combine for the over- 
throw of law and government. Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics have 
each had important instructions pro- 
vided for them in the incidents and the 
event of the United Irish insurrection— 
the one party have been taught that 
they cannot Protestantise revolt ; that 
rebellion in Ireland, though it may 


*Mr. Walter Cox, avowed himself the publisher of this abominable paper. It 
is said that he claimed the reward offered by government for the discovery of the 


publisher. 


which he returned and became proprietor of the ‘ Irish Magazine.” 


He was pardoned, and permitted to expatriate himself in America, from 


This periodi- 


cal had a very extensive sale, but brought down prosecutions on Cox, by which his 


circumstances became embarrassed. 


In his difficulties he consented to diseon- 


tinue the publication, and was recompensed by a pension of one hundred pounds per 


annum. 
Normanby, who discontinued it. 
a year, and died in extreme distress. 


t was paid him by the Irish government, until the viceroyalty of Lord 
Cox survived the withdrawal of his pension only 


Lord Normanby on discontinuing his 


pension, had given him a donation of one hundred pounds, 

Arthur O’Connor, is a voucher for the fidelity of Cox, to his cause and party. 
He does not appear to have made any disclosure respecting the abominable paper 
he published, which implicated others in his crime. 
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commence under “ the three denomi- 
nations,’ will eventually find its proper 
level -and become popish : the other 
party has had its lesson too, and has 
been taught, that, whenever Protestants 
are admitted to the knowledge of guilty 
secrets, there is a danger that the se- 
erets may be betrayed. It has learned 
that purposes of massacre cannot safely 
be communicated to men who think it 
less criminal to “ inform against” a 
murderer, than to commit a murder. 
The party has improved by its acquisi- 
tion of this truth, and, in the societies 
in which a spirit of rebellion now lin- 
gers in Ireland, through all their ex- 
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tended affiliations, no Protestant has 
been discovered. It would be well if 
all who love the peace and well-being 
of the country would study this truth 
with the seriousness it demands. We 
offer it not in a spirit of faction or ill- 
will. We believe that among the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland there is a 
large proportion attached no less firmly 
than their Protestant fellow-subjects 
to the constitution under which both 
enjoy great privileges and benefits ; 
and we desire earnestly that both 
should reflect earnestly upon dangers 


which menace equally all the well af- 
fected. 





